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The trip that’s Mardi Gras all the way 





YOUR TRIP between Chicago and New 
Orleans on the Illinois Central’s stream- 
lined “City of New Orleans” is a Mardi 
Gras itself. Car names read like a tour 
of New Orleans’ famed streets and 
places. Murals honor its romantic past. 


Now here’s the next great step 





WORKING TO IMPROVE freight service, 
too, the railroads are concentrating on 
the “hot box’— biggest cause of freight 
train delays. And they’re finding the 
answer in “Roller Freight’— cars with 
Timken roller bearings. 


Gone Piz 


Qin ker fo 
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WHEN ALL RAILROADS go “Roller 
Freight”, they'll net 22% a year on 
their investment. save $190,000,000 
annually. Timken bearings can cut lube 
costs 89%, reduce terminal inspection 
man-hours 90%. Starting resistance is 
cut 88%, permitting jolt-free starts. 


Watch the railroads Go... on TIM 


THE WAR OF 1812 still rages along the 
docks of New Orleans; stern-wheelers 
still chug up the Mississippi—in the 
tavern-lounge murals. As you study them, 
enjoy a dish of the fresh Gulf shrimp 
that also made New Orleans famous. 
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ONE RAILROAD'S “Roller Freight” has 
gone 38,000,000 car-miles without a 
“hot box”. By contrast, freight cars 
with old-style friction bearings average 
only 212.000 car-miles between set- 
outs for “hot boxes”. 





COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES of cartridge 
journal box and Timken bearings for 
freight cars cost 20% less than applica- 
tions of six years ago. Applications are 
available for existing cars. Other prod- 
ucts of the Timken Company: alloy 
steel and tubing, removable rock bits. 


KEN «. 


1OAD1-MARE £56 & & Pal © 


SUNK IN THE COMFORT of air- foam rub- 
ber chairs, you'll ride over a 9'4-mile 
curve—longest on any U.S. railroad. 
And you'll ride it smoothly with axles 
on Timken® roller bearings that 
made streamliners practical. 
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in railroading! 


YOUR MELONS and other goods marked 
ec ” ° 

rush” will reach you faster, fresher by 
“Roller Freight’? “Roller Freight” upped 
one railroad’s livestock business 30%. It 
can be the railroads’ big talking point 
in going after freight business. 
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NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER © 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL ()) AND THRUST LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION ~—§ 


Copr.1952 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6,0 
Cable address; ** TIMROSCO"', 


upered Roller Bearings 
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or a cruise... 
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here’s why there’s more business 
for you* in HOLIDAY! 


More than any other magazine, Holiday reaches 
a MASS-CLASS market—more than 850,000 
of America’s top-income families. 


They’re active families who are eager to 
cruise (last year, 8 out of 10 Holiday families 
averaged 3 vacations away from home). 


They’re families with money to spend (they 
earn three times the national average—and 


Each month, these receptive families turn to 


: , 0 LID AY means Pleasure and Pleasure means Business / 











Holiday and find new ways to dress, new places 
to go, new things to do—and Holiday puts 
them in a pleasure mood that means more 
business for you. 


Yes, if you sell any product or service that 
contributes to pleasurable living—it’s virtually 
sure to sell better in Holiday. 

* * * 


*For full information, together with Holiday sales case his- 
tories in your industry, write Promotion Manager, Holiday 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


The March of the News 


Big night. In the space of a few hours 
‘ne night last week— 

Rocky Marciano of Brockton, Mass., 
knocked out Jersey Joe Walcott in the 
13th round and won the Heavyweight 
Championship of the World. 

The Brooklyn Dodgers defeated the 
*hiladelphia Phillies, 5 to 4, in the first 
game of a double-header and won the 
National League Championship for 1952. 

But in the sports-conscious United 
States millions of people didn’t even 
know about either event at the time it 
happened . . . Millions more who knew 
what was going on were content to wait 
until later to learn the result. 

The reason: Senator Richard Nixon of 
California. 

At about the time the baseball and 
boxing titles were being decided, young 
Senator Nixon appeared on radio and 
television to defend his own title—Re- 
publican Vice Presidential Nominee— 
from charges of wrongdoing . . . When 
he went on the air to tell his story of the 
$18,000 fund donated by his California 
supporters, his audience was by far the 
largest of the campaign to date. 

The political importance of “The Nix- 
on Story” will be debated for weeks . . . 

But, politics aside: as a public attrac- 
tion on a night crowded with exciting 
happenings, it was a dandy. 


By-passed. The political capital of the 
United States—Washington, D.C.—wore 
a deserted look last week . . . It seemed 
becalmed in the center of the campaign 
raging about the country. 

Late summer _ tourists wandered 
through the vacant corridors of the U.S. 
Capitol . . . They practically had the 


place to themselves . . . Only a hand- 
ful of Congressmen were in the city 
Most were back home on a hunt for 
November _ votes 
kept offices open. 
Even in the big Government depart- 
ments there was almost no hint of the 


Skeleton _ staffs 


HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 





fury of the Eisenhower-Stevenson cam- 
paign . . . And the White House seemed 
out of it, for the time at least . . . Presi- 
dent Truman dismissed the campaign 
with a few newsless sentences at his 
weekly press conference. 

Actually, the appearance of the city 
was deceiving . Behind its calm ex- 
terior, the place seethed with political 
activity At the White House, last- 
minute arrangements were being made 
to get Harry Truman’s “whistle stop” 
tour on the road . . . There was scarcely 
a letter written or a telephone call made 
at the capital that didn’t bear on 1952 
politics And probably two of the 
busiest places in America were the clus- 
ters of offices, conference rooms and hotel 
suites that make up the Democratic and 
Republican campaign headquarters. 


Third team. On July 20, 1948, the 
United States indicted 11 people de- 
scribed as the top of the Communist 
command in America—and charged them 
with conspiring to overthrow the Govern- 
ment... They were convicted 15 
months later. 

On June 20, 1951, another 21 were 
indicted in New York and elsewhere .. . 
These, said Government prosecutors, 
constituted a second team which had 
taken over party leadership when the top 
11 went to jail. 

Last week 12 more were indicted in 
Washington, Seattle and St. Louis, and 
charged with plotting to overthrow the 
Government . . . Had the mantle of party 
leadership passed to them? . . . With the 
arrests, U.S. prosecutors were sure they 
had peeled another layer off the Com- 
munist command in America. 


Efficiency note. A British scientist— 
calculating the efficiency of the industry 
and the abundance of supplies—has pre- 
dicted that the cost of killing by atom 
bombs will be down to $2.80 per person 
by 1954. 
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How many pounds 
are pork chops? _ 
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[1 50 Ibs. 
[| 25 |hs. 
[1 10 Ibs. 


As you see them at your meat store, pork 
chops are simply a choice cut of meat with a 
neat little handle of bone. 


But as the meat packer buys them, pork 
chops are part of a “package” that includes 
many less popular cuts as well as a lot of 


weight that isn’t “eatin’ meat”. 


A porker that weighs-in at the meat 
packing plant at 240 pounds, shows 
up at your retailers as 115 pounds of 
fresh and smoked pork products and 
35 pounds of lard. Only 150 pounds 
altogether. And only 10 pounds of 
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this are center-cut pork chops. 


That’s why you pay more for pork chops 
than for most other cuts of pork. For the 
price of each cut of meat (like the price of 
just about everything else!) is determined 
largely by how much there is of it and how 


much people like it. 


Economists call this the law of supply 
and demand. Women eall it “shopping”. 
They compare, pick, choose. In a free mar- 


ket, their choice of the available supplies 





sets the values—whether it’s in pork or 


peaches; beef or bananas. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago ® 


Members throughout the U. S. 











WHATC ON THEIR MINDS? |. 


Youle never ih doubt. with these 38-1nilbon Fuiniles. 





OU know these readers have BUY on their minds— 
} unlike those who read other multimillion circulation 
magazines. 





For of the three biggest man-woman magazines, BHXG is 
the only one that devotes every page, picture and paragraph 
to things to try, things to BUY. 























This editorial screening naturally attracts nothing but 
BUY-minded readers—a full 3’ 2million families of them, 
In fact, the husbands and wives who read BH&G literally 
shop their way through it. Isn’t this where your adver. 
tising counts most—with millions of buyers like these? 


pi BOYouocical Bree [ 


More advertising dollars per issue were spent i 
BH&G than in any other magazine. (Ist si 
months 1952.) 





More dollars of advertising, more lines of adv 
tising and more pages of advertising were plac 
in BH&G than in any other major monthly magazng | 
(1st six months of 1952.) 


The most advertising dollars ever spent in a singl 
issue of any magazine ever published were spenti 
the April, 1952 issue of BH&G, (And still truea 
this ad goes to press.) 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, 


Serving more than 34-million families 
screened for the 
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“ee— Every two 
minutes! 


Just about every two minutes of the day, an 
Eastern Air Lines plane takes off from an 
airfield in the Company's vast ninety-city 
network. Headed by Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer, Eastera continues to build its already 
enviable operating record . . . a record which 
began twenty-four years ago and includes 
billions of passenger miles. 


This has been made possible 
by Eastern’s insistence on 
the most reliable personnel 
and equipment, plus rigid 


standards of aircraft main- 












tenance specifying only the finest lubricants. 
The Great Silver Fleet uses Sinclair aircraft 
engine oil exclusively. Eastern’s long expe- 
rience has proved the consistent dependability 
of Sinclair oils and greases . . . each produced 
through an intimate knowledge of every phase 
of aviation lubrication. 


Thus “every 2 minutes” Sinclair lubricants help 
Eastern conduct its opera- 
tions with maximum econ- 
omy, efficiency and safety... 
further testimony that Sin- 
clair is a “great name in oil.” 






SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 600 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


Eisenhower is out front, apparently still gaining. 

Stevenson, to date, seems to be slipping somewhat, not catching on as yet. 
Nixon episode has backfired. It tends to focus campaigning on issue of 
public morals. That's dangerous for the party in power, a party that has spent 

700 billion dollars during its period in office. 
Republicans haven't had a chance to cultivate black sheep. Democrats, with 
that much money to spend, couldn't help but have some. 








Opinion polls, actual votes in Wisconsin, other straws suggest this: 

New York, 45 electoral votes, tending Republican in Gallup poll. 

Pennsylvania, 32 votes, strongly Republican in same poll. ; 

Illinois, 27 votes, a tossup, but a slight Republican edge in poll. 

Wisconsin, 12 votes, strongly Republican, judged by McCarthy vote. 

California, 32 votes, tending Republican, with Nixon helping. 

That makes 148 electoral votes in five states, out of 266 needed to win. 
Stevenson's job, in five remaining weeks, is to reverse the trends showing in all 
sampling of opinion. It is beginning to be doubtful if Democrats can just coast 
into office on a wave of voter contentment. 

A landslide, if polls are right, could be in the making. 











What campaigning shows to date is simply this: 

"Ike" is well known, popular, a national figure to start with. 

Adlai isn't deeply imprinted on the public mind. He's intellectual, 
tending to aim his fire somewhat over the heads of the common people. 

Contentment is counted on by Stevenson to carry him ir:--contentment as a 
result of good times. Resentment is played upon by Eisenhower to produce votes 
=--resentment over war, Communism, corruption, high taxes. 

It's "Ike," well known, plus resentment, vs. Adlai and contentment. 

There are signs that resentment is a rising force this year. 





Trust funds for Congressmen, Nixon-type, probably will not catch on. 

Congressmen, however, will go on adding to income by outside work, by 
speechmaking, writing, practice of law, other side-line occupation. 

Straight pay, at $15,000 a year, doesn't leave enough after taxes for most 
Senators and Representatives to maintain two homes, keep up contacts with voters 
back home and then finance campaigns for re-election. 

Pay raises, proposed, are considered dangerous politically. 

So: For a member of Congress, it's either outside work or a cut in the 
Standard of living. The Senator or Representative today who tries to make ends 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--~ (Continued) 


meet from his salary alone lives one-third less well than back in 1939. 
What it's like to be a Senator is shown for you on page 2l. 
The whole record of the Nixon affair is given for you on pages 61-74. 


You notice that almost no Democrats in Congress took shots at Senator 
Nixon for accepting financial help for political activities. 

The reason: It's common practice in one form or another. 

Democrats as well as Republicans develop methods of getting money in 
addition to salary with which to meet campaign and other expenses. 








In Britain, men in politics are expected to have outside income, but 
spending by them on political activity is strictly limited. In U.S., there is 
some suspicion of a man in Congress who enjoys outside income, but there is 
little questioning and almost no limit on spending to get the office. 

Huge sums are spent in U.S. campaigns, even in senatorial campaigns. 





Outlook for business remains favorable until mid-1953 at least. 

Spending by Government will hold high through much of 1953 regardless of 
the election outcome. Business spending is to hold high through 1952 and well 
into 1953. Individuals are tending to spend more of their larger income and to 
save a little less. Things seem set for nine months to a year. 

It's after mid-1953 that a test might come. 

There is an interview with Robert C. Turner, a member of the Council of 
Economics Advisers to the President, to be found on pages 78 to 83. Here you 
get a more complete size-up of the whole business outlook. 

















Price rises from here on are likely to be scattered and few. 

New-car prices are to be a little higher for some makes. There'll be more- 
powerful engines, styling changes to go with higher prices. 

TV sets, appliances usually are not up in price, but cut prices are not as 
common. Building costs keep creeping up, largely due to wage increases. 

Food, however, is past its peak in most fields. Beef is to be cheaper. 
Pork products are to be shaded in price. Dairy products aren't likely to rise. 

Shoe prices are at or past their peak. Clothing items are, too. 

Cost of living is about as high now as it will get. It is probable that 
living-cost trends will be moderately downward over the year ahead. 





























Tax cut in 1953 will be limited to excess-profits tax. 

Tax on excess profits, under existing law, is to apply to half of 1953 
income classified as "excess." Congress is unlikely to alter that law. 

Individuals, very probably, cannot expect a cut in their taxes before 1954. 
Republicans are promising a cut that year. Democrats are, too. 

Barring more war, taxes are at their peak on 1952 income. 

Big war continues to be a receding prospect. Stalin doesn't want it. 

War in Korea, however, is big enough and growing tougher again. 

Casualty rates are up for U.S. boys. The 52 billion dollars U.S. is to 
pour into defense this year doesn't provide the means to lick the Chinese. 

U.S. military men, those now in command in Washington, are stumped. They 
lack any idea of what to do with a war they do not want to win and one that they 
can't get rid of without the appearance of losing it. 
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() How popular is beer 
in America today P 
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A. Beer is now served in about 
two out of three homes in America. 


Ever since Colonial times beer and ale have been a tradi- 
tional part of American life. For beer and ale are the kind of 
beverages Americans enjoy. They belong—to pleasant living, 
to good fellowship, to sensible moderation. Surveys show that 
62.2 per cent of all Americans serve these beverages of 
moderation in their homes. 

More about the social, economic and historical role of beer 
is presentéd in “Beer and Brewing In America.” For a free 
copy write to United States Brewers Foundation, 

21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 
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AMERICA’S NEW B-6i MATADOR USES 

INGENIOUS ELECTRONIC CONTROLS TO DO THE 
FLYING. CARRYING AN EXPLOSIVE - LOAD, IT |S 
GUIDED AT TERRIFIC SPEED TO THE ASSIGNED TARGET, % 
WHICH IT CRASHES INTO AND DESTROYS. POWER 1S 
PROVIDED BY A HIGH SPEED TURBOVJET ENGINE. 

AND THE SPECIAL PUMP WHICH REGULATES THE 

FLOW OF FUEL IN: THE COMPLEX, HIGHLY SECRET 

B-6!1 IS MADE BY B-W’S PESCO. 











NEW NORGE UPRIGHT 
HOME FREEZER 





[ICE CREAM BAKED AT 400° WITHOUT YOU CAN GO LIKE 60 - 


MELTING J insucartion use IN THE NEW B-W NORGE WITH YOUR ENGINE DOING 42 / 
UPRIGHT FREEZER IS SO EFFICIENT THAT ICE CREAM WRAPPED 


IN IT IS STILL FROZEN EVEN AFTER 45 MINUTES IN A 400° ENGINE REVOLUTIONS ARE CUT 30% BY THE FAMOUS B-W 

OVEN. IT KEEPS COLD IN AND HEAT OUT... ASSURES FAST OVERDRIVE . SO A CAR CAN TRAVEL 6O MILES AN HOUR.. YETAne 

FREEZING, STEADY CHILL IN THIS NEW SPACE-SAVING FREEZER. THE ENGINE WILL LOAF AT 42. AT 30,THE ENGINE GOES ONLY 

THE NORGE UPRIGHT PROVIDES PANTRY-HANDY SPACE FOR 400 THIS MEANS REAL GAS SAVINGS — EASIER RIDING — LESS 

POUNDS OF FROZEN FOOD WITHIN EASY REACH. ENGINE WEAR. MADE BY B-W’S WARNER GEAR, OVERDRIVE |S 
AVAILABLE ON IO LEADING MAKES OF CARS. 


These 


(85 PRODUCTS os 
IW ALL ARE MADE BY Co” fe 











selieve 


QUEEZING BIGGER VALUE OUT OF 
ONCRETE... TEACHING MOTORCARS 
WTO RELAX AND LIVE LONGER... 
UTTING THE PUSH INTO SELF- 
LYING BOMBERS / 


O MANY WAYS B-W SKILL AND INGENUITY TOUCH 
HE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. 


WR EXAMPLE: £9 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS CONTAIN 

SSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY COMMERC/AL 
INE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W 

BUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION 
H B-W EQUIPPED MACHINES. AND MILLIONS ENJOY 

THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF B-W HOME EQUIPMENT 

AND APPLIANCES. 











q DESIGNED 1S 
: fo THE CAR RADIATOR 
TURNED Our BY B-w'Ss 
LONG MANUFACTURING 
THAT IN A SPACE JUST 
19X22 INCHES THERE ARE 
OVER 25,000 SQUARE 


Ss 
INCHES OF COOLING SURFACE. — 


\) 


CAN DISSIPATE ENOUGH 
HEAT TO MAINTAIN A ‘TO? 
TEMPERATURE THROUGHOUT 
TWO 8-ROOM HOUSES IN 
ZERO WEATHER. 


a * 48\% 
* 
ACTUALLY, THIS RADIATOR wie =i ww BLN 
—— 





CONCRETE WALLS OF THE 
NEWEST STORAGE TANKS CAN 
NOW BE BUILT HALF THE USUAL 

THICKNESS — WITH 75 % LESS STEEL. 
NEEDED STRENGTH IS SUPPLIED BY A 
DRM-FITTING GIRDLE OF WIRE WOUND ON THE 
BANK BY A UNIQUE MACHINE WHICH PULLS 
SELF ALONG AN ENDLESS ROLLER CHAIN. 
HIS CHAIN, MADE BY B-W’S MORSE CHAIN, ENABLES 
ME MACHINE TO DEVELOP A PULL OF 140,000 LBS. PER 


TERRIFIC TIGHTNESS. 
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LAUREL LEAF WAS 
GREEK VOTERS BALLOT/ 


THE ANCIENT GREEKS VOTED BY MARKING THE 
NAME OF THEIR CANDIDATE ON A LAUREL LEAF 
WITH A STYLUS. TODAY, AN’X* IN A CIRCLE 15 
ALL IT TAKES TO MAKE YOUR WISHES COUNT. 
SO VOTE — GO TO THE POLLS NOVEMBER 4th, 
VOTING IS ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT 
PRIVILEGES — ASK THE MAN WHO 
HAS LOST, IT. 
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ese units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago? BoRG & BECK * BORG-WARNER 
RNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL ° 





ERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
DUGTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL 
PRP, * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 


* MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
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‘Pros’ Win a New Toe Hold With ‘Ike’ . . . John Lewis 
Both Sides Set for Mudslinging 


In Adlai’s Camp 


Adlai Stevenson, Democratic nomi- 
nee, is being told that his speeches 
continue to sail straight over the heads 
of a large segment of the common 
people whose vote he needs to win. 


x * * 


Mr. Stevenson, as Governor of Iili- 
nois, contributed substantially of his 
own money to supplement income of 
some key officials in an effort to keep 
them in State service. 


2 «+ 


The Stevenson campaign still is hav- 
ing money troubles. Big contributors 
of the past are far less free with their 
gifts this time and are tending to bal- 
ance them with an equal amount for 
the Republicans. 


xk &« @ 


John L. Lewis is to come out for 
Stevenson at the coming convention 
of the United Mine Workers. Lewis 
is saving his announcement for a dra- 
matic moment. 


x * * 


Arthur Summerfield, Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, and 
other so-called Republican “profes- 
sionals” will get more attention from 
General Eisenhower as a result of the 
Nixon incident. The “amateurs” who 
have been running the show for “Ike” 
wanted to ditch Nixon and run for 
cover when trouble broke. After much 
wavering, Eisenhower finally went 
along with the professionals, who ex- 
pect from now on to get a hearing on 
campaign policy. 


x * * 


The common complaint of those who 
work with General Eisenhower is that 
he has trouble making up his mind on 
big questions of policy. 


xk * 


General Eisenhower seems unaware 
that close friends of Richard Nixon, 
his running mate, have a rather low 
regard for the Eisenhower ability to 
make decisions when in a jam. The 


General avoided giving any “lift” to 
Senator Nixon until he was sure the 
coast was clear. 


x * * 


Both sides in the presidential race are 
all set for big-scale mudslinging if 
that’s what the country wants. Re- 
publicans are looking closely into the 
old report that a high Democratic of - 
ficial had his debts paid by a group of 
friends after getting his high office. 


~*~ * * 


The top political forecasters, who do 
the pulse feeling for the White House, 
are becoming agitated by the growing 
number of straws that suggest wide- 
spread voter resentment over things 
as they are and an urge to change. 
There no longer is the confidence that 
1952 trends are not far different from 
those in 1948. 
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President Truman is aware that it is 
very difficult for a President or any 
other elected official to induce citizens 
to give their votes to someone other 
than himself. The Truman campaign 
plan is to try to break down voter 
confidence in Eisenhower and the Re- 
publicans, not so much to sell Steven- 
son. 


x &* *& 


Highest officials among U.S. military 
planners advise the White House that 
there never again will be a time when 
this country can demobilize, as it did 
after the last war, and be assured of 
safety. They are insisting in budget 
conferences that drastic cuts in arma- 
ment will be disastrous if made. 


x &* * 


An aide to President Truman, in talks 
with high European officials, is blam- 
ing General Eisenhower for setbacks 
developing in the program for rearm- 
ing Europe. The White House story 
is that Eisenhower asked Europe to 
rearm beyond its means, and in s0 
doing “made the worst mistake in 
U.S. foreign policy since the war.” 


+ * * 


Atomic weapons will be used in Ko- 
rea if situations develop in which 
the generals believe those weapons 
can be used profitably. 


Ss 2£ @ 


Frank Pace, Jr., Secretary of the 
Army, soon is going to have to decide 
what to do with all the powerful new 
tanks that industry is beginning to 
pour out. Tank production is up near 
1,000 a month and rising. 


ek ©€ 


Winston Churchill, in the top coun- 
cils, is challenging the whole Ameri- 
can assumption concerning the re- 
quirements for defense of Europe. The 
British Prime Minister now insists 
that U.S. military men overestimate 
the threat of Russia. The British Gov- 
ernment would like to reduce its arms 
spending. 
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American-Standard 








The TIFFANY Lavatory 


Anoth er example of 
American-Standard 
es a dersh ip 


@ The new Tiffany is an extraor- 
dinary lavatory. 

It is truly luxurious. In beauty. 
In size. In quality and in the con- 
venience it offers. 

Measuring 36” long x 22” wide, 
the Tiffany has a generous expanse 
of counter top on both sides of its 





large, deep bowl. The broad. flat 
surface is wonderfully convenient 
for the placement of toilet articles 
during lavatory use. 

This type of one-piece vitreous 
china construction is rarely at- 
tempted in so large a fixture, and 
its achievement by American-Stand- 
ard is truly a work of pottery art. 

Available in white and six beau- 
tiful colors, with fittings durably 
finished in non-tarnishing Chro- 
mard, the Tiffany lends elegance to 








modern bathrooms. Its graceful 
neo-classic lines provide perfect 
harmony with other American- 
Standard fixtures. 

As its name implies, the new 
Tiffany is a lavatory luxurious. Yet 
top quality materials and skilled 
craftsmanship are important factors 
in making all American-Standard 
products. This policy of offering 
the finest that money can buy is 
another reason why American- 
Standard stays first in its field. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. US-102, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


AMERICAN-STANDARD «+ AMERICAN BLOWER « 
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Great Circle to Japan—by Stratocruiser 


A dream of years is now a reality. 
Regular passenger flights over the 
Great Circle route between Seattle:and 
Tokyo — operated by Northwest Air- 
lines — have become routine, 


On this short-cut to the Orient, 
travelers enjoy the spacious twin-deck 
comfort of Boeing Stratocruisers — the 
same luxury liners that are queens of 
other ocean air routes and Northwest’s 
own Coast-to-coast service. 


Their power, range and dependa- 
bility take the 5000-mile North Pacific 
crossing in stride—with only two stops 
weiteonstl and but a single stop re- 
turning. Because you cross the inter- 
national date line, you land at Seattle 
just one hour — according to the clock 
and the calendar—after leaving Tokyo. 


Today all of Boeing’s efforts are con- 
centrated on producing multi-jet bomb- 
ers and versatile transports for the 


Fleets of Boeing Stratocruisers are in service on Pan American World Airways, United Air Lines, 
British Overseas Airways Corporation, and Northwest Airlines. For the Air Force, Boeing builds 
the B-50 Superfortress, B-47 Stratojet, C-97 Stratofreighter, and now the great B-52 Stratofortress. 





nation’s defense. One day Boeing's 
unparalleled experience in building 
multi-engine jet aircraft may well re- 
sult in a still greater thrill for travelers. 
Tokyo 
aboard a Boeing jet : aidlines early Sun- 
day morning ond be in Seattle in time 


for dinner Saturday night. 


You may be taking off from 


Then, when friends say, “I thought 


you were in Japan,” you can answer 


casually, “Yes—I was there tomorrow.” 
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The political campaign of 1952 is 
tuning into big business, measured - by 
my standard. Before the votes are 
wunted, the two political parties, their 
«andidates and supporting groups will 
yend about 85 million dollars. 

That estimate of 85 million dollars is 
described as “conservative.” Like the 
visible part of an iceberg, campaign 
gending reported by the two parties is 
ly a small part of the total. 
Senate committees, for the last six- 
teen years, have delved into spend- 





This is an 85-million-dollar campaign— 
probably more. Nixon‘s $18,000 fund is pea- 
nuts against total political spending. 

There are laws to control the flow of cash, 
but there are lots of ways around them. A cor- 
poration can’t donate to a national campaign, 


CAMPAIGN MILLIONS 
—WHO GIVES THEM 


There’s Really No Limit on Political Spending 


far greater than that of past campaigns. 
Again, prices and costs are higher. In 
addition, there are new expenses. Telex 
vision is one, The expanded use of 
chartered planes is another. Sound and 
fury of campaigning has reached a new 
high. The stake is control of a Govern- 
ment that spends 79 billion dollars in a 
year and holds the power to grant or 
withhold favors of immense value. An 
investment of 85 million dollars in that 





but its officers can. A union can’t, but mem- 
bers can. Really, the sky‘s the limit. 

The money hires everything from air fleets 
to precinct workers—and costs are rising. Here, 
in detail, is why the 1952 campaign is the 
most expensive in history. 


fight for control is regarded as moderate. 
Laws have been written with the 
avowed purpose of blocking the spend- 
ing of big sums of money for political 
purposes. There is a widespread belief 
that they are, in part at least, effective. 
Actually, loopholes in these laws are 
as wide as the horizon. The fact is that 
politicians easily could find ways to 
spend a billion dollars on campaigns 
without running afoul of the law. That 
controversial $18,235 trust fund for 
Senator Richard Nixon turns out to 





ing in campaigns for federal offices. 
In 1936, national-party commit- 
tees reported over 14 million dollars 
spent. But the Senators traced nearly 
4 million dollars spent on the elec- 
tion. Like subsequent committees, 
they guessed the total to be twice 
that sum, 

In 1940, investigating Senators 
found $22,740,000 had been spent 
ind they estimated actual spending 
aceeded 30 million dollars. 

In 1944, Senators tabulated 23 
nillion dollars spent on campaigns, 
excluding all but a few campaigns 
for House seats and county and local 
ampaigns. Investigators estimated 
that the over-all total was twice this 
amount. 

In 1948, with prices and costs 





higher, more money was spent than 
in 1944. A bottom figure is 50 mil- 
lion dollars. 

The 1952 campaign is on a scale 
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SSPENDITURE? 


be just a speck on the sea of money 
that is being used for political pur- 
poses on both sides. 

Getting around laws. How 
politicians get around the laws gov- 
eming campaign expenditures is re- 
vealed clearly by investigations made 
by committees of Congress in past 
years. And the top officials of the 
major parties talking privately, make 
no secret of their methods. 

Visible, on the surface, well known 
to the public, are the funds operated 
by the main national committees of 
the two parties. Each of these com- 
mittees, under the law, is permitted 
to raise and to spend up to 3 mil- 
lion dollars a year. That makes 6 
million dollars. 

But these two committees are 
only a start. Working hand in hand 








—Cargill in the Massillon Ohio Evening Independent 


‘BIDDING FOR VOTERS’ 
In some States, the sky’s the limit 


with them, although separately or- 
ganized and financially independent, 
are at least two other national com- 
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mittees for each party, each of them 
permitted to raise up to 3 million dollars 
a year. Republicans, for example, have 
their National Congressional and Senate 
Campaign committees. Democrats, too, 
have a Congressional Committee and the 
National Volunteers for Stevenson Com- 
mittee which has set its preliminary tar- 
get at 2 million dollars. 

There is no secret about these addi- 
tional national committees. They will 
report to the Congress, as required by 
law, listing their contributors by name 
and amount. That group—assuming they 
raise the maximum, which is not likely, 
but is legal—brings the total up to 18 
million dollars. There may be any num- 
ber of such national committees under 
the law, provided they are “independ- 
ent.” 

Beyond the level of national political 
organizations devoted exclusively to ac- 
tion in support of one of the two major 
parties is the area where big sums are 
gathered and are spent. 

Each of the 48 States has its own 
“independent” political committees for 
both parties which, in theory at least, 
confine their fund-raising activities to 
one State. Labor unions have their na- 
tional “political education” committees 
with countless branches down to the 
factory level. Corporations often expect 
high-salaried executives to contribute 
through businessmen’s organizations in- 
terested in one side or the other. 

In many States, there is no limit on 
the amount of money that may be raised 
or spent by any one of these committees. 
No real accounting needs to be made. 
In addition, a Senate committee investi- 
gating campaign spending eight years 
ago noted that no official, no department 
of Government, had the responsibility 
for enforcing campaign spending laws. 

Where the money comes from, 
in general terms, is known to politicians. 
Much of the story is a matter of public 
record, turned up by Congress itself. 

A corporation, for example, is barred 
by law from contributing to national 
committees or to committees engaged in 
campaigning for election to federal office. 
But no federal law bars corporation 
contributions to State and local cam- 
paigns, and corporation officials, as in- 
dividuals, can contribute on their own. 

Labor unions, too, are barred from 
making contributions to national commit- 
tees engaged in politics. But, by the 
time the votes are counted, the unions 
expect to have spent some 3 million 
dollars on efforts to elect their friends 
and defeat their enemies. This they do 
through such groups as the CIO Politi- 
cal Action Committee and the AFL 
Labor League for Political Education. 

Individuals, however, remain the 
major source of campaign millions. By 
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law, an individual is limited to a $5,000 
contribution to any political committee 
which operates in more than one State 
or is a branch of a national committee. 

Individuals of wealth who make big 
gifts to political parties, thus, have no 
real limits set to the amount they can 
spend. By spreading contributions to 
national, State and local organizations, a 
single person could easily spend half a 
million dollars or more. But such cases, 
if any, are rare. 

Single families, however, spend big 
sums. One family in 1936, contributed 
$620,570 to the support of a party slate, 
and only $67,450 of this was in gifts to 
the “national party.” Another family re- 
ported spending $30,000 on a single 
senatorial campaign in a single State. 


—— 


The Republican plan is to group all na. 
tional, State and local campaign solicita- 
tions into a single package. But the idea 
has not drawn nation-wide acceptance 
among local leaders. 

The Democratic plan is based on a 
red-white-and-blue bordered certificate 
to be given to anyone contributing $5 to 
the Fund for Stevenson and Sparkman, 
Each certificate carries a message of 
thanks from Stevenson. Each book of 
five certificates contains a warning to 
collectors that money must not be ac. 
cepted from a labor union, a corpora. 
tion or anyone having a contract with the 
Federal Government. There is a_ note, 
however, that an individual can contrib. 
ute “as much as he wants,” with no men- 
tion of the $5,000 limit. 


What Campaigns Cost 














But such sums show up only if the or- 
ganizations receiving them happen to 
be among those reporting to Washing- 
ton under the law. 

More moderate contributions are the 
main source of income for campaign- 
ing. One giver, reporting a thousand- 
dollar gift to a national committee, may 
give several thousand more to State and 
local committees which do not report. 
Gifts of less than $50 a year to national 
political groups need not be reported. 
A giver of such a sum could contribute 
more to other groups and his name would 
never appear. 

Small contributions, so far, make no 
real dent in the campaign totals. Both 
major parties, however, are trying new 
plans to get small contributions, too. 





Above 
$40 


million 


(Officially accounted 
for, $23 million) 


Above 
$50 


million 


$85 


million 


Neither Democratic nor Republican 
leaders expect to get many millions from 
small contributions this year. If such 
plans work, however, if even half the 
necessary campaign funds for a State 
can be raised in this manner, political 
leaders hope they will be less dependent 
on big contributors. 

Where the money goes can also be 
seen in the reports of committees of 
Congress and in the operations of the 
various campaign committees. 

Inflation has boomed costs up by at 
least 20 per cent since 1948. 

Television is a big new expense for 
both parties. A single television show 
has cost campaigners $70,000. There 
will be many such shows, some national, 
some on State hookups. Local committees 
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in both parties underwrite some _tele- 
vision shows. 

Chartered planes are another big ex- 
pense. General Eisenhower, for example, 
invaded the South in a chartered plane, 
and Governor Stevenson swooped 
through the West on a similar tour. One 
plane, chartered for a relatively short 
trip, may cost $25,000. And not only the 
candidates, but other party leaders 
charter planes. 

Special trains for the two candidates 
for President and Vice President cost 
one party $270,000 in 1948. This year, 
special trains will cost still more. 

Countless bills such as for hotel suites 
for headquarters, the hiring of halls, 
automobiles, salaries for paid workers, 
and the like turn up for national com- 
mittees, but many of these are buried 
with many more in the spending of 
hundreds of State, local and special 
committees and organizations. 

There are hundreds of local contests. 
In a single senatorial campaign, a total 
of $800,000 was spent in one party’s 
primary contest before the main cam- 
paign even began. In another State, in 
1950, the organizations that reported 
their outlays for the candidate of one 
party—and there were many which were 
not required to report—spent $511,000. 
The senatorial candidate in that cam- 
paign, incidentally, reported donations of 
only $1,816. Under the law, a candidate 
is required to report only what is spent 
on his belialf “with his knowledge and 
consent.” Officially, the candidate knew 
nothing about the big funds. 

A Senator has estimated that the 
cheapest possible campaign in even a 
moderate-sized State will cost a candi: 
date of a major party some $50,000 be- 
fore it really gets going. Costs for bill- 
board and newspaper advertising mount 
up. And candidates for House seats have 
big expenses, too. 

Down at the precinct level, in local 
contests, much money, perhaps the bulk 
of the money, is spent. Party funds, in- 
dependent funds are concentrated par- 
ticularly in areas where a shift of a 
few score—a few hundred—votes one 
way or the other, may swing a dis- 
trict. Money, spent at this level in count- 
less ways to influence votes, seldom is 
reported. 

The big money in campaigning is a 
constant worry to Congressmen and Sen- 
ators appointed to investigate the mil- 
lions spent for votes. Virtually every in- 
vestigating committee has recommended 
revisions of the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act and the Hatch Act. 

But legislative reform is slow. Men 
who must make the new laws are elected 
under the old laws. And campaigning, 
in 1952, has grown into one of the big- 
gest businesses in the country. 
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WHERE THE MONEY COMES FROM 
~~” 


Individuals can give up to 
$5,000 each, in each year, to 
any national committee. No 
national committee may ac- 
cept more than 3 million dol- 
lars in one year. 

cd 
Individuals can give addition- 
al funds, in some cases vir- 
tually unlimited, to State and 
local committees, depending 
on State laws. 

te 
Corporations cannot give to 
national political committees, 
but can give to State and 
local committees, depending 
on State laws. 
Labor unions cannot give to 
national political committees, 
but can give to State and 
local committees, depending 
on State Laws. 

& 
Labor-union members can set 
up andfinance their own com- 
mittees for political activities 
within their membership. 

* 
Corporation officials can set 
up and finance their own or- 
ganizations for political activ- 
ities among their membership, 
stockholders or customers. 

€ 
State and local political com- 
mittees can contribute to the 
national committees, but no 
more than the 3-million-dol- 
lar limit on all such contribu- 
tions. 

& 
Political funds, in effect, can 
be unlimited in over-all size, 
with billion-dollar campaigns 
conceivable. 


How Campaigns Are Financed 


WHERE THE MONEY GOES 
—_ 


Each national political com- 
mittee can spend up to 3 mil- 
lion dollars. There can be a 
variety of such committees, 
each able to spend up to the 
maximum. 


Each State and local commit- 
tee, of which there are over 
300 in two parties, can spend 
what it can get, depending 
on State laws. Some States 
have no ceiling on such ex- 
penditure. 


Labor-union political commit- 
tees, national and local, can 
spend whatever they like on 
their own to encourage votes 
for favored candidates and to 
defeat others, with certain 
limitations. 


Businessmen’s political com- 
mittees, national and local, 
can do under the law any- 
thing that a labor committee 
can do to influence votes. 


Television, radio, special trains, 
printing, advertising, organi- 
zations down to the precinct 
levels, getting out the vote, 
all kinds of activities are fi- 
nanced by tens of millions of 
dollars spent by or for polit- 
ical parties. 


© 1952, By U.S. News Pub. Corp 
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THE NIXON AFFAIR: ITS MEANING 


All ‘Side Door’ Pay for Officials Under Study 


Lessons in very practical poli- 
tics are coming out of the Nixon 
affair. There is more to it than 
campaign drama. 

The storybook surface: poor 
boy’s fight to make good; up 
from adversity to bigger things. 
It gave a dull campaign a lift. 

Deeper meaning: It reopens 
the whole subject of financing 
politicians; can end in more pay, 
tighter rules for congressmen. 


Richard M. Nixon, all through the 
early weeks of September, was just a 
plodding candidate for Vice President. 
His crowds were not too large. His 
headlines were slipping. 

Then, on September 18, lightning 
struck. The Nixon name began to hit top 
headlines with news that, as Senator 
from California, he had access to a spe- 
cial political fund made up by contribu- 
tions from wealthy citizens of his State. 

There was a violent storm. Editorial 
writers, Republican and Democratic, sug- 
gested that Nixon be thrown off the Re- 
publican ticket. Hecklers began to take 
over his campaign appearances. His tour 
came to a halt. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, the party's 
presidential nominee, held himself aloof. 
He said he thought Nixon was an honest 
man, but that the Californian should put 
the whole record before the public. 
After that, Eisenhower would make up 
his mind whether to leave Nixon on the 


ticket. Nixon was left alone, to make 
his own decisions, to fight his way 
through. 

On the night of September 23, Nixon 


told his story from Los Angeles in a high- 
ly dramatic appearance before what prob- 
ably was the biggest television and radio 
audience any vice-presidential candidate 
ever had. 

Early next day, the Nixon show was 
back on the road at Missoula, Mont. 

Now, a fresh light of publicity beat 
down upon the vice-presidential candi- 
date. The heckling stopped. Crowds were 
big. Telegraph offices were swamped 
with messages to the Republican National 
Committee demanding that Nixon be 
kept on the ticket. 

By night of that same day, Septem- 
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ber 24, Nixon had flown on to Wheeling, 
W. Va., to meet Eisenhower. There was 
another dramatic, and again a tearful, ap- 
pearance. The two candidates clasped 
hands. All was forgiven. “Ike” and Rich- 
ard would pull together, hoping to win 
in November. 

The storm had broken and blown 
over in seven short, drama-packed days. 
It had turned up a series of charges and 
countercharges, replies and silences, such 
as rarely occur in presidential campaigns. 


cial fund from which he helped to pad 
out the income of some State employes, 

The whole question of the pay of 
members of Congress and of political 
workers generally, as well as of cam- 
paign financing, had been thrown into 
the open. Maybe, as a result of the pub- 
licity that touched both parties, the pub: 
lic now would insist upon changes in the 
rules of the political game. 

Those are some of the impressions that 
political leaders got from the Nixon af- 





RICHARD...! 
My Boy!! 

























—Berryman in the Washington bvening Star 


‘PRODIGAL SON’ 





—Crockett in the Washington Evening Star 4 


‘BOOMERANG’ 


... after seven days of fireworks 


In its wake, these impressions were left 
on politicians: 

Nixon, probably, on a purely political 
basis, was helped, not hurt, by the furor 
over his political fund. Republicans, on 
balance, probably were helped. The 
forces of Eisenhower and Senator Robert 
A. Taft, of Ohio, tended to come together 
during the excitement over Nixon, thus 
helping to bridge the breach within the 


party. 
Eisenhower personally, _ politicians 
felt, showed himself to be somewhat 


slow on the uptake, hesitant and perhaps 
indecisive in a political crisis. Nixon was 
left fully on his own to fight his way 
through. Ike then embraced him. 

Adlai Stevenson, the Democratic 
presidential candidate, gained little, if 
anything. Indeed, the result could be a 
net loss. It became known that Steven- 
son, as Governor of Illinois, had a spe- 


fair. The full record of that affair, as it 
developed, is given for you in textual 
form on pages 61 through 74. 

What you discover in examining the 
record, not only of Senator Nixon but of 
Governor Stevenson and men in politics 
generally is that the job of politics in- 
volves money, and money does not grow 
on trees. It must come from some source. 

The problem for a man wanting to go 
into active politics is to get elected. A 
campaign costs money. What with tele- 
vision, radio and printing, the cost is ris- 
ing all the time. There must be an or- 
ganization and workers. And not all of 
the workers can give their time. Some 
have to be paid. It is not a one-man job, 
or a one-family job. And campaigns are 
not conducted for just one election. 
Other elections lie ahead. 

Thus, campaigning does not end with 
Election Day. With professional _poli- 
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AS THE NATION SAW NIXON 





Wide World photos 


THE EISENHOWERS WATCHED, TOO 


For a newcomer to the national scene, a dramatic hour 


ticians, it goes on continually in one 
form or another. There are speeches to 
make, often news letters to write and 
distribute to keep contact with people 
back home, Christmas cards to send to 
important voters. The pay of a man in 
elective office provides no more than a 
living. It does not offer an excess to fi- 
nance continuing political activity. 

The Nixon formula for dealing with 
this problem appeared simple. A trust 
fund was created. Friends contributed 
to this fund. Most of the contributions 
ranged from $100 to $500. The money, 
in this case $18,235, was available to pay 
for political travel, for radio and tele- 
vision expenses, telephones, postage, ex- 
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THE MEETING AT WHEELING 


tra office help, for buying meals for con- 
stituents who expected to be taken to 
lunch. 

A few other members of Congress ap- 
pear to have used this formula, in one 
way or another, to help pay the extra ex- 
penses of maintaining their political lines 
and holding a campaign organization. In 
some cases, money left over from politi- 
cal campaigns is used by elected officials 
to pay continuing campaign expenses 
while in office. In some cases, constitu- 
ents help to pay for news letters and 
other political projects. 

Almost no member of Congress, not 
wealthy in his own right, is able to pay 
all of his political expenses out of the 


salary of his office (see page 21), al- 
though a few try to do so. One or two 
members set Aside half their salary to 
pay for biennial campaign expenses. A 
few wealthy members have turned over 
their entire congressional salaries to help 
keep their campaign machinery intact. 
But most of them depend on campaign 
contributions from friends back home. 
The real issue growing out of poli- 
ical contributions concerns whether a 
man in public office puts himself under 
obligation to those who contribute to a 
political fund made available for him. 
Nothing emerged from the Nixon affair 
to show that the contributions were made 
for services rendered, any more than a 





WHEN IT WAS ALL OVER 
Republicans feel they were helped, not hurt, by the furor 
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connection is shown between any polit- 
ical contribution and the actions of a 
man in public office. 

Those who make gifts, the politicians 
presume, are friendly to the viewpoint 
of the man in public office who is receiv- 
ing the gifts. A politician, as a rule, does 
not regard a gift for political purposes as 
pay for some action taken or to be taken 
by him to further the interests of the 
giver. The gift is regarded rather as a 
contribution to a cause. 

However, there is no assurance that 
the contributions will continue to come 
if the politician, by his votes and his 
actions, happens to go against the wishes 
of the contributors. Men and organiza- 
tions who are interested enough in public 
affairs to give money to help elect poli- 
ticians have enough interest to keep tab 





And businessmen shape their contribu- 
tions according to whether they agree 
with the record of the politician whose 
career is at stake. 

In the case of Richard Nixon, labor 
unions were opposing him. His contri- 
butions came from businessmen. 

Enlisting good men in government 
is an increasing problem. This applies to 
executive agencies as well as elective 
offices. Time and again, President Tru- 
man has spoken of how hard it was to 
get the right man for important posts. 

This difficulty runs through all levels. 
Government does not pay the same scale 
for top-notch legal and technical experts 
as that paid the same men by private 
industry. Often the top-ranking govern- 
mental posts do not offer comparable job 
security to similar positions in industry. 


-United Press 


THE PUBLIC RESPONSE SWAMPS REPUBLICAN, HEADQUARTERS 
The verdict: Keep Nixon 


on what the politician does while in office. 
They may give once, and then write him 
off their list. 

The national labor organizations make 
up lists that show the voting records of 
all members of Congress, marking some 
members as having voted right and some 
wrong from the standpoint of labor. 
There are business organizations in 
Washington that keep a close check on 
how members of Congress vote, inform 
their members about pertinent votes. 

These activities alert union members 
and businessmen to the records of the 
Senators and House members from vari- 
ous places in the country. Members who 
have voted for programs favored by 
unions get help in one way or another 
from union members. Those who have 
not voted for such programs may be op- 
posed, with help given to an opponent. 
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This is true in both State and _ national 
governments. 

Governor Stevenson was dealing with 
this kind of situation. His explanation 
for the fund in Illinois was that he in- 
duced some capable men to quit private 
work and take jobs in the State govern- 
ment for less money. A special fund was 
set up by private contributions. The Gov- 
ernor used money from this fund to sup- 
plement the pay of some State employes, 
to pay for travel, to pay for the tradi- 
tional Governor's Christmas party for 
children in Springfield. 

A special expense fund is provided by 
the Federal Government to pay for extra 
expenses for the President. There have 
been numerous efforts to boost federal 
pay scales high enough to get good men 
into executive posts. And expense allow- 
ances are given to members of Congress 


to pay for their off.ce costs. But these do 
not reach into campaign expenses. 

Proposals revolve around whether 
the uses of money in politics should be 
limited more closely or should be _po- 
liced through a requirement that all 
funds used for political purposes be made 
public regularly, with punishment for 
failure to reveal all pertinent facts. 

The Nixon fund is regarded by some 
men in public office as a device that 
could be abused if not open to public 
scrutiny. Officeholders, or office seekers, 
could become the beneficiaries of trusts. 
Unless an accounting was made, large 
gifts could be accepted. These funds, 
tax free, could be built to impressive size 
in a period when actions of government 
are of great financial importance to busi- 
ness and labor groups. 

What political scientists see is the 
possibility that Senators and House mem- 
bers might become the agents of indi- 
viduals and groups who finance them 
and their political projects, rather than 
serving as representatives of all of the 
people, as they are supposed to be. They 
tend to view the creation of secret polit- 
ical trust funds with alarm. 

The answer to the problem of polic- 
ing political spending is accepted as a 
complicated, not a simple one, especially 
in days when a fairly simple campaign 
for the United States Senate, in one State, 
costs as much as $50,000, and some cam- 
paigns for a presidential nomination may 
run as high as 1 million dollars. 

President Truman has suggested that 
publicity might help. He proposed that 
Congress require all employes of all 
branches of the Federal Government, in- 
cluding Congressmen, to file annual 
statements of their total incomes and list 
all outside sources of income. He asked 
that gifts and loans be included in these 
statements. There is no such law. 

Senator Wayne Morse (Rep.), of Ore- 
gon, has proposed that Congressmen 
make a financial accounting regularly. 

Governmental appropriations to fi- 
nance political campaigns have been 
proposed by some. Here the idea is that 
a poor man would have as good a chance 
to run for office as a rich man. But no 
one has yet been able to figure out a 
formula for deciding which candidates 
would be financed, or how much money 
would be given to them. 

A more rigid limitation on campaign 
spending, and sharper policing of such 
outlays, is another suggestion. This is 
the policy followed in Great Britain. 
(See page 77.) But, in the United States, 
all sorts of ways have been found around 
the limitations set up. None has yet been 
found that worked. 

And, in the meantime, campaign ex- 
penses continue to mount. It is the effort 
to meet them that produces Nixon cases. 
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High Cost of Being a Congressman 
On $15,000 He Has to Live Well, Get Re-elected 


Senator's headache: how to live 
like a Senator on a Senator's pay. 
i's higher now, but it doesn’t go 
as far as it used to. 

Expenses are rising. Most have 
to have two homes, travel a lot, 
entertain, keep political fences in 
good repair. 

There are ways to help out. 
Nixon’s fund is one. Lecturing, 
practicing law are others. The 
surest way is to be rich. 


The life of a Senator, if he lacks an 
independent income, is not an easy 
one. That of a member of the House 
of Representatives is even harder. 

Facts of financial life for a member 
of the U.S. Senate are far different. from 
what the voting public usually imagines. 
The standard of living for a Senator who 
tries to make ends meet on his regula 
pay has been declining since 1939. The 
Senator now finds himself about one- 
third less well off than he was 13 years 
ago. His pay is higher—but taxes and 
sharp increases in the cost of living fai 
more than offset the pay rise. 

A Senator must hold on to a residence 
back in his home State and pay for an- 
other in Washington. He must keep his 
political fences in repair with frequent 
trips home—trips financed from his own 
resources, not with money provided from 
taxes. He has to live in the manner that 
voters expect of a Senator, a way of life 
that often requires him to pick up the 
check when a voter comes to lunch. 
Every six years there are campaigns fo1 
nomination and election to be financed. 
For House members, campaigning comes 
every two years. 

All that, and more, is expected by vot- 
ers to be paid for with the equivalent 
of $6,635 in 1939 dollars. The $15,000 
that the Senator or Representative draws 
in pay will, after taxes, buy what $6,635 
would-have bought 13 years ago, when 
the pay was only $10,000. Then, when 
prices and taxes were lower, the Sena- 
tor had $9,671 to spend. Pay scales for 
the nation’s lawmakers have not kept 
up with the rise in the cost of living, and 
the squeeze is tightening. 


To make ends meet, members of 


Congress often turn to outside sources of 
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What a Senator Gets 


$15,000, all taxable after January 1. 


eae eeelu (Gam 20 cents a mile to and from. 


home, once each session. 


18909459), 14 $450 for long-distance calls. Telegraph: Up 
to 450 cheap-rate telegrams a month, free. 


Stationery’ $800, with leftover amounts payable in cash. 


ALLEL adam A $12,500 policy, premium paid. 


At age 62, if he has had 6 or more years’ ser- 

vice, Senator is entitled to pension ranging from 
$1,875 to $9,375, basedon service. Pension plan is optional. 
Cost to Senator: $750 a year. 


OFFICE HELP $50,000 to $70,000 a year for assistants, 


secretaries, stenographers—disbursed di- 
rectly to employes, not handled by Senator. 


HAIRCUTS Free, in Senate shop, tips ar2 paid by Senator. 


POSTAGE Free, for official mail, under franking privilege. 


RESEARCH Service, without pay, from a staff of experts 


costing taxpayers $866,000 a year. 


G}II(@ Sey :\Gam Offices with typewriters and telephone, 

in Senate Office Building: Free. Office 

back home provided in federal building free if avilable; 
$900 a year allowed for office otherwise. 


aN I@:ME@:\ iam Free. incase of hospitalization, room and 


board are charged against the Senator. 


Same for members of House, except allowance for office help approximates 


- $20,000. Representatives pay nominal sums in barber shop: Government pay- 


ments for long-distance telephoning and for telegrams computed on slightly 
different basis. 
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Why Senators Have 





CAMPAIGN COSTS 


Every six yeers a primary 
campaign and an election 


out of pocket less than 
$10,000 of his own funds. 








LIVING COSTS 
Two homes must be main- 





ENTERTAINMENT 
Visiting constituents, with 
problems, expect to be taken 


to lunch, maybe home for 
dinner. It costs money. 








generous. Most are mem- 
bers of several civic and 
fraternal 





TRAVEL 


Constituents expect law- 
makers to return home fre- 
quently Travel allowance is 
too small to cover cost of 
necessary trips; if home is 
distant from Washington, 
travel costs big money. 








ne recent SETOO 
in Sanes, oan proves inadequate. 








A House member has about the same expenses. His campaign, usually covering. 
@ smaller area, costs less, but must be made every two years, not every six years. 
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income, or to special arrangements. Sen- 
ator Richard Nixon supplemented his 
income with paid speeches. But even 
that was not enough to pay his political 
bills. 

Private donors set up a trust fund in 
his behalf, to help pay for travel, for 
printing and mailing political speeches, 
for broadcast preparations, and for other 
activities related to maintaining Nixon in 
the Senate. He drew on this fund at the 
rate of about $10,000 a year. Disclosure 
of the fund raised questions whether pri- 
vate funds for Senators were proper, and 
threatened Nixon with removal as Re- 
publican candidate for Vice President. 
The Nixon case dramatized the squeeze 
on a Senator’s pay. 

Most other Senators also have to sup- 
plement their salaries. A few can do 
so from considerable private wealth. 
Some have independent earnings. Some 
are partners in law firms and continue 
to draw partnership returns. A few are 
businessmen. Others go in for paid 
articles and speeches; several have agents 
to handle their literary and lecturing 
affairs. Few try to get along solely on 
their senatorial incomes. All look for 
backers to help finance campaigns. 

Questions are raised by a Senator’s 
need. to raise extra money. Does atten- 
tion to private earning detract from his 
lawmaking efficiency by taking up too 
much of his time? Does he lay himself 
open to private pressure by accepting 
fees or donations? Should his pay be in- 
creased, as some Senators advocate? 
Should Senators disclose every penny of 
their private incomes, as Senator Wayne 
Morse (Rep.), of Oregon, has demanded 
repeatedly? 

A Senator’s life—in some of the 
details that raise such questions—is re- 
vealed by charts and tables on these 
pages. 

Pay of a Senator totals $15,000 a year, 
including a $2,500 tax-free expense al- 
lowance. After January 1, all of this will 
be salary, but up to $3,000 in expenses 
—including cost of meals and of main- 
taining a Washington residence—will be 
deductible on tax returns. These changes 
will save a Senator about $150 a year 
in taxes—equivalent to a pay raise of 
some $12 monthly. 

Travel costs at 20 cents a mile are paid 
each Senator for one round trip to Wash- 
ington for each session of Congress, The 
money will pay for three trips for the 
Senator himself; for only one by a man 
who, like Senator Nixon, has a wife 
and two children. For other travel, often 
necessary, the Senator must dip into his 
pocket or find a contributor. 

Facilities for carrying on the Senator's 
job are furnished to him free. Official 
mail is franked. Public funds pay for re- 
search and for bill drafting. Offices, both 
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in Washington and at home, are provided 
by Government. 

‘Telegrams and long-distance telephone 
calls, for official business, are paid for 
within generous limits. So are air-mail 
and special-delivery stamps. Even shaves 
and haircuts are free in the Senate 
barbershop. 

Large sums, totaling up to $70,000 for 
Senators from the three most populous 
States, are allotted for office help. Some 
Senators have as many as 21 assistants 
on the pay roll. A Senator’s employes 
draw their checks from Government dis- 
bursers; the Senator never sees the money. 

Doctor’s care is free. Hospital room 
and meals must be paid for. If the Sena- 
tor dies, his widow receives $12,500— 
in effect, a free insurance policy. 

For a pension, however, the Senator 
must hand over 6 per cent of his pay. 
What he gets, after retirement or defeat, 
runs up to three fourths of an annual 
senatorial salary if he has served as long 
as 30 years. 

A radio and television service for 
members of Congress will record a 12- 
minute broadcast for $3.50, or make a 
12-minute TV movie for $146.50. This 
covers direct cost but is only a fraction 
of commercial prices. Such reports must 
be nonpolitical. About 1,000 broadcasts 
a week are provided while Congress is 
in session. 

Senatorial salaries, despite these aids, 
must cover a multitude of expenses. Vot- 
ers, sometimes in groups, call frequently. 
At mealtime, the Senator usually pays. 
Voters expect their Senator to come 
home often, for speeches and consulta- 
tion. Travel costs money. Civic clubs, 
lodges and the party expect the Senator 
to be generous to their fund-raising 
drives. He pays. 

Campaigns cost large sums. Candi- 
dates for the Senate are required by 
the Corrupt Practices Act to limit per- 
sonal campaign spending to $25,000— 
in big States—but this exceeds the sal- 
ary. Parties or partisan committees often 
spend several times that amount. The 
successful 1950 campaigns of two Sen- 
ators were reported to cost over 1 mil- 
lion dollars each. Almost all this money 
was spent by partisans. 

One anonymous Senator was quoted 
in a Senate committee hearing as say- 
ing, on the eve of the 1950 election: “I 
am not going to come back with a $9,000 
deficit again. The last time it took me 
four years to pay it off, and I am not go- 
ing to have it again, even if it costs me 
my Senate seat.” 

Ways out. Wealthy men, with in- 
comes from investments, inheritances, or 
flourishing businesses, have no such wor- 
ries. One such is Senator Robert S. Kerr 
(Dem.), an Oklahoma oil millionaire. 
Several other Senators are men of con- 
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How Senators 
Make Ends Meet 
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SPECIAL FUNDS 
More than one Senator has 
access to outside help from 
friendly contributors. Enter- 
tainment, travel, other ex- 
penses sometimes are paid 
for by friends. Sometimes 
money left over from cam- 
paigns is available. 








A number of Senators ac- 
cept fees for lectures, TV 








a | 
LAW PRACTICE 
Senators who are partners 
in law firms sometimes re- 
tain their partnerships; pres- 
tige of lawmaker-members 
increases firms’ fees. Sena- 
tors help with cases when 
time permits. 








NEPOTISM 

Wives sometimes are on sec- 
retarial staffs at top pay; 
other relatives also may be 


hired legally. 








BUSINESS 
Several Senators are busi- 
nessmen or farmers. 








INVESTMENTS 
A few mem_ ers of Congress 
are rich men with independ- 
ent wealth. 








WIVES’ MONEY 
Some Senators have well- 
to-do wives. 








BORROWING 
Some go into debt to stay 
in Congress. 





A member of the House may do many of the same things. 
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siderable means, including Herbert 
Lehman (Dem.), of New York; 
Homer Capehart (Rep.), of In- 
diana, and Ralph Flanders (Rep.), 
of Vermont. But many Senators 


The ‘Real’ Income 
Of a Congressman 


ness meetings because he is chair. 
man of the Small Business Commit- 
tee, also gets $500. If elected Vice 
President, he can get twice that 
or more for speaking. Vice Presi. 


must struggle to make ends meet, Solary & aia dent Alben Barkley, an old Chau- 
and they have found several ways. Expense Income After Tax in tauqua hand, gets $1,000 to $2,000 
Putting a wife on the staff pay Year Allowance AfterTax 1939 Dollars for an after-dinner effort. 
roll is one way. President Truman, 1939 $10,000 $ 9,671 $9,671 Some Senators make as much as 
while a Senator, hired Mrs. Tru- 1941 10,000 8,921 8,432 $20,000 a year this way. 
-man as his secretary. Senator John 1943 10,000 7,893 6,345 Senator Morse, who earns part 
Sparkman, Democratic nominee 1945 10,000 7.785 6,016 of his living through lectures, has 
for Vice President, has Mrs. ‘ : : been introducing a bill every ses- 
Sparkman on his staff as a recep- 1947 15,000 12,402 7,722 sion for five years to force Congress- 
tionist and clerk; his aides report 1949 15,000 13,093 7,648 men and top Government execv- 
her salary is $4,500. Many other 1950 15,000 13,018 7,529 tives to make public all their in- 
Congressmen also hire their wives. 1951 15,000 12,735 6,821 come, and where it comes from. 
cpl ecrDocalcomcapall A MAM Me grind plone rag 
inherited wealth of their own to 1953 15,000 12,679 6,635 duce it again. His argument: “Too 


© “Income after tax in 1939 dollars” shows amount of 
goods and services current income would have bought 
in 1939. 

® Since 1947, an expense allowance of $2,500 has been 
tax-free; starting next year it will be t ble, but instead 
a Congressman may take as much as $3,000 in deductions 
for business expenses incurred away from home. 


help pay costs. 

Friendly contributors—who may, 
or may not, want favors—sometimes 
foot bills for travel, vacations, pub- 
licity or other expenses. 

Most Congressmen, needing 


many politicians aren’t free men.” 
President Truman demanded 
similar legislation a year ago, with 
fines and jail sentences to enforce 
it. Congress did not enact it. 
Congressmen nevertheless are 











money, simply go to work at extra 


sharply aware of pressures on time, 








jobs. 

Law practice is a favorite among 
the two thirds of Senators who are law- 
yers. Some quit practicing when elected. 
Many others continue working on cases, 
aiding clients with Washington busi- 
ness, taking partnership fees. 

A few find out-of-the-ordinary ways of 
earning sizable amounts. Senator Styles 
Bridges (Rep.), of New Hampshire took 
a $25,000-a-year job as trustee of the 
United Mine Workers Welfare Fund. 





Sharply criticized, he resigned the job. 
Senator Joseph McCarthy (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, got $10,000 for a housing article 
he sold to Lustron Corp., which failed 
in the prefabricated-housing business. 
Writing and lecturing pay bills for 
many. Senator Hubert Humphrey 
(Dem.), of Minnesota, earns almost as 
much as his Senate salary at $500 a 
speech. Sparkman, in demand at busi- 


resources and integrity. Some have 
proposed raising salaries to $25,000 
a year, an amount that would give them 
the same “real” income they had from 
$10,000 in 1939. 

Congress, however, has been wary of 
voting money for itself since its pension 
plan stirred up ridicule in 1944. But f- 
nancial problems now press many mem- 
bers, and the Nixon case has focused 
public attention on their plight. 

It is a hard life. 
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‘A REPUBLICAN TIDE’? 


Polls Show a Movement Away From Historical Trend 





If a landslide for Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is in the making, the actual voting 
record of 1948, followed by the record 
of 1950 and supplemented by most of 
the primary elections of 1952, does not 
suggest it. 

The records show only normal voting 
trends, reflecting the reactions of people 
in a period when times are good. Taken 
by themselves, they show no abnormal 
swing away from the party in power. 

Polls of public opinion, however, 
based upon the sampling method, in- 
dicate that a new, Republican tide may 
be setting in, one that is not apparent 
from and does not coincide with past 
voting experience. The landslide for 
Senator Joseph McCarthy in Wisconsin 
is pictured as part of such a change. 

Coupled with this sign of a possible 
turn in politics is the fact that Eisen- 
hower, as a personality, is widely known, 
and, if crowds are an indication, is 
popular. Adlai Stevenson is less well 
known, It is a case of a popular national 
hero running against a little-known Gov- 
ernor. 

Charts on the following nine pages 
give you a basis for making your own 
size-up of the November voting, so far 
as it can be based upon the record of bal- 
loting in the past. They show the fluctu- 
ating strength of the Democrats, State 
by State, as between presidential elec- 
tion years and midterm congressional 
elections. It should be kept in mind that 
the party in power usually loses ground 
in Congress in elections in which the 
Presidency is not at stake. 

Louis Bean, economic adviser to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, a recognized 
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Is the political tide running 
Republican in 1952? 

Many of the signs point in 
that direction. But a close study 
of elections back to 1928 indi- 
cates the tide will have to be 
terrific to assure an Eisenhower 
victory in November. Voting 
trends, up to now, show no 
abnormal swing away from 
the Democrats. 


authority on political forecasting, uses 
these charts as a background against 
which to project his own appraisals. He 
takes into account also the results of 
special elections and primaries, public- 
opinion polls, issues that are shaping 
opinion. 

Right now the big question is whether 
new issues are taking hold of opinion 
strongly enough to jar the charted rec- 
ords out of the course they might be 
expected to take in normal times of pros- 
perity. 

On the basis of the charts, the Demo- 
cratic tide still is high in New York, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, al- 
though the party has been slipping, gen- 
erally, in the Eastern group of States. 
The decline shows especially in Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Delaware and 
Pennsylvania, which now have swung 
back to the Republicans. Stevenson’s 
hopes for 1952 in this area are pinned 
upon the rating of his party in New 
York, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

The farm-belt swing to President 
Truman in 1948 is shown graphically on 
the charts of the 11 Middle Western 
States. In all of these, except Illinois 
and Michigan, there was a sharp upturn 
in the Democratic trend line. This was 
not always enough to give the electoral 
votes to Mr. Truman. But this region 
gave him the margin of electoral votes 
needed to win the Presidency. The 
problem for Mr. Stevenson is to keep the 
trend line from turning down again in 
this Midwestern area. 

In the Western States, diverse trends 
are shown. Here, the Democrats have 
been trying to develop a stronghold to 


Dividing the U.S. into five 
big voting regions puts this 
year’s campaign in new focus. 

On the following nine pages 
are presented charts that show 
how the regions have voted 
since the Hoover election. It is 
on these long-term trends that 
campaign planners for Eisen- 
hower and Stevenson are 
charting strategy for 1952. 


offset any losses in the South. But, in 
presidential elections, their strength 
has diminished somewhat in Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Utah, Oregon and 
Washington, while rising a little in 
Montana, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
Idaho and Colorado. In congressional 
elections, the vote line of Democrats has 
moved up in all but two of these States 
as between 1946 and 1950. Key fighting 
point in this area is the 32 electoral 
votes of California. Republicans count 
heavily upon the native Senator Richard 
Nixon to carry that State for them. 

In the Border States, Maryland was 
the only one in which the Democrats 
did not rebound sharply from 1944 to 
1948 in presidential voting, and from 
1946 to 1950 in the congressional vot- 
ing. Maryland shows a Democratic down- 
trend since 1936. Here the Progressive 
Party vote figured largely in 1948. The 
State does not play a major role in any 
Democratic hopes for 1952. 

For the Southern States, the political 
record is vastly different from that of 
other States. Here it must be kept in 
mind that the States’ Rights vote of 
1948 is counted as Democratic in the 
charts. Many States’ Righters now are 
turning to Eisenhower. This can be a 
strong factor in Florida, Virginia and 
Louisiana in 1952. 

Historical patterns, if they were 
the sole correct guide, would do little to 
show that the vote record of 1948 will 
be greatly altered. In that year the Demo- 
crats won. But the polls now show a 
rising tide of resentments at war, at 
charges of crime and Communism in 
Washington. This could change things. 
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In the East, Democrats Hope 
To Show Gains Over 1948 


At stake, 136 electoral votes out of 266 needed to win. 

Truman lost all but 20 in 1948. Wallace vote cost Truman 
New York, complicates 1952 size-up. 

in 1950, usual off-year sag in Democratic strength was less 
than normal in New York, Pennsylvania, absent in Connecticut. 

If normal patterns prevail in 1952, Democrats could make 
gains in House seats from this part of the country. 

The 1950 election indicated no big Republican swing. 

Barring unusual factors, with no Wallace-party problem, 
New York readily could be in the Stevenson column in 1952. 
The 1950 election for House members, giving Democrats about 
half the vote, indicated a less severe loss than normal for a 
party in power. 

Stevenson has a hope of picking up 20 votes in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, 45 in New York, maybe 8 in Con- 
necticut for a possible total of 73 in the 10 Eastern States, if there 
is no new political tide running. 
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West Has a Democratic Record 


At stake, 79 electoral votes. States that went to Truman 
in 1948 have 73. 

The West tends to be Democratic in presidential years. 

Signs from past elections give no indication of an overturn 
in 1952. California, with 32 votes, is the big prize. 

Democrats might pick up a few scattered House seats. 1928 32 36 “40 “44 “48 ‘50 

Stevenson has a chance of holding Truman's vote. 
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‘Solid South’ Bears Some Watching 


At stake, 128 electoral votes. States that went to Truman 
in 1948 have 91. States’ Rights Democrats got the rest. In 1952 
it's Democrat vs. Republican. 

In 1948, Republicans showed some strength in Florida, 
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Virginia and Tennessee. It will take a real political revolution | | } | j | ‘ 
for Eisenhower to carry a Southern State in 1952, but he may. 


Texas is a State to watch. 36 bed bata a had | 
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States’ Rights Party carried in ‘48 sizeable majority in ‘48 
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States’ Rights Party swept state in ‘48 
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TEXAS but still very strong in “48 
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President: ee President: Democrats losing strength. 
States’ Rights Party carried state in ‘48 States’ Rights could tip balance 
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Gulf Periodic Consultation Service helps many leading 
printers keep their huge presses operating smoothly and 
continuously for long “runs.” 


oo industry cuts costs throu 





Leading contractors rely on Gulf Periodic Consultation 
Service to help keep equipment delivering ‘“beat-the- 
schedule” performance. 


GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 


Here’s a practical plan for modernizing your lu- 
brication—to help your equipment meet today’s 
production demands and at the same time reduce 
maintenance costs. 

Through Gulf Periodic Consultation Service 
you get effective and continuous assistance on 
your lubrication problems from experienced Gulf 
sales and staff engineers. 

But improved lubrication is just one important 
phase of this cooperative service. You also get 
expert help in the selection and application of 
fuels, rust preventives, solvents, waxes, cutting 
oils, and special process oils. 

Send the coupon for a copy of an informative 


booklet on the contributions this advanced pe- 
troleum engineering service can make toward 
improving your production and trimming your 
costs. 


INDUSTRY USN 





Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
719 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your booklet “Gulf 
Periodic Consulation Service.” 
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ERE Is A MAP of the U.S. that shows a 
H difficult new defense problem cre- 
ated by the advent of guided missiles. 
As the map shows, about two thirds of 
the nation lies within 600 miles of the 
ocean—well within range of guided mis- 
siles that are almost certain to be 
launched by Russian submarines in any 
future war. 

The U.S. Navy announced some time 
ago that it had successfully launched 
guided missiles from a submarine. By 
now, the Navy is converting three subs 
into guided-missile craft. These subs will 
fire missiles that are much deadlier than 
the primitive robot aircraft being used 
in Korea. 

Russia is believed to be as far along 
as the U.S. in guided-missile warfare. 
When Russia invaded Germany, she ob- 
tained the secrets of some of the world’s 
most ingenious submarine and missile 
experts. Many of them are helping Rus- 
sia to expand her sub forces now. 

The result, as the Navy sees it, is that 
the U.S. must expect the worst in the 
way of missile attacks by Russian sub- 
marines, if war ever comes. 

The Russians are believed to have 350 
to 400 submarines already. And they are 
building more as fast as they can. The 
Navy's sub experts say that one of Rus- 
sia’s first moves in a war would be to 
station perhaps 100 of these submarines 
off U.S. shores. Chances are that most of 
them could reach close-in spots without 
being detected. 

At a prearranged moment, each sub 
could surface and within 5 minutes fire 
2, probably 3, guided missiles at some 
U.S. city. Each missile could carry an 
atom bomb, be fully controlled from its 
mother sub, and dive on its target at a 
speed of 1,200 miles an hour or more. 

An onslaught of 200 or 300 such 
missiles on vital points could stun the 
country, for a time at least. 

At the present stage of missile de- 
velopment, enemy subs probably would 
concentrate on coastal cities within, say, 
40 miles of the ocean. At that range they 
could achieve great accuracy. And their 
choice of targets would include five of 
the nation’s seven largest metropolitan 
areas; all major naval bases and ship- 
yards; about half of the country’s air 
bases. 

Each year, however, missiles get long- 
er-range. With 300-mile missiles, subs 
could strike Reno, Nev., or Atlanta, Ga. 
With 400-mile range they could reach 
Spokane, Wash., or Pittsburgh, Pa. With 
600-mile weapons they could bring un- 
der fire 39 of the nation’s 50 largest 
cities, and all the big atomic-energy fa- 
cilities including Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Surprise attack thus presents a strange 
new defense problem—one of many posed 
by guided missiles. 
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Submarines Could Hit U.S. 
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‘IKE’ GAINS IN NEW ENGLAND 


The General Is Cutting Into Old Democratic Majorities 






MASSACHUSETTS 


CONNECTICUT 
8 Electoral Votes 


BOSTON 

A new political pattern is develop- 
ing in Massachusetts. Historically and 
by all present evidences, the State is 
somewhat heavily Democratic. And 
yet, in this presidential year, skilled 
political analysts call the Stevenson- 
Eisenhower race very close—Steven- 
son slightly ahead, Ike gaining. 

On the outcome may hang a vital 
seat in the evenly divided U.S. Senate. 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Republi- 
can, is in a tossup contest with Repre- 
sentative John F. Kennedy, Democrat. 
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REPUBLICAN LODGE 
. . a boost from “‘Ike’’? 
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16 Electoral Votes 


Something is stirring in New 
England politics. It's a situa- 
tion to keep an eye on. 

Big blocks of votes are at 
stake in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. The States look so 
close they can swing either way 
between now and November. 

Charges of Communism, cor- 
ruption in Washington are a 
big worry for Democrats. But 


< 


By a decisive victory, Eisenhower or 
Stevenson apparently would carry his 
party’s Senate nominee in with him. But 
crosscurrents make uncertain what the 
Senate outcome will be if the presi- 
dential voting is close.s 

The whole 1952 situation is in vivid 
contrast with the past. Massachusetts 
and its 16 electoral votes went Demo- 
cratic in the presidential election of 1928 
and every one since. Of those six Demo- 
cratic victories, the biggest came just 
four years ago when President Truman 
carried the State by 242,000 votes. In 
the last four years, something obviously 
has happened. 

The Democrats of the State have a 
long record of crossing the party line to 
oust unsavory local administrations. 
This year, inquiries among all groups re- 
veal that corruption in Washington, com- 
bined with charges of Communism in 
Government, provides in numerous in- 
stances an impelling motive for voting 
Republican. 

This disposition shows itself in many 
segment. of the big Irish population, 
usually predominantly Democratic. As 
Catholics, they, of course, are especially 
active in opposing Communism. Added 
to that, as generation follows generation, 
the Irish have become more prosperous, 
and hence more conservative. 

General Eisenhower has a priceless as- 
set, too, in his position as a well-known 
figure. “Ike” has been popular in Massa- 
chusetts from the start. He won the Re- 
publican presidential primary handily 
and even received 16,000 write-in votes 
in the Democratic primary. Veterans, it 
appears, incline to like “Ike,” too. 


Republicans have troubles, too. 
Many Taft people are un- 
happy, slow to forgive defeat. 
And local races complicate 
things for the national tickets. 
A member of the Board of 
Editors of U.S. News & World 
Report has toured Massachv- 
setts and Connecticut to check 
up on the campaign. Here are 
his reports from both Stctes. 


By contrast, Governor Stevenson is less 
well known, obviously has less appeal. 
Yet he, too, has powerful advantages 
that Republican leauers are not dis- 
counting. Foremost is the basic and im- 
movable Democratic vote. The Demo- 
cratic State organization is working 
hard and smoothly to cling to this, add 
more. 

The Taft situation also works to Gov- 
ernor Stevenson’s advantage. In Massa- 
chusetts, there remains—both Democratic 
and Republican politicians say—a_ siz- 
able bloc of irreconcilable Taft men, still 
disgruntled despite Senator Taft’s alli- 
ance with General Eisenhower. A com- 
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mon assertion among them is that they 
ike neither presidential candidate. 
\Manv of them may not vote at all. 

’ The Taft group dislikes Lodge, too, be- 
cause he led the fight for Eisenhower's 
nomination before and during the Con- 
vention. Since then Lodge has said little 
about “Ike,” has tried to woo the Taft 
supporters. He has announced that, if 
dected, he will not oppose Taft's con- 
tinuance as chairman of the Republican 
Senate Policy Committee, as he did 
two years ago. 

Representative Kennedy, opposing 
Lodge, has been campaigning vigorous- 
ly for nearly a year, and Massachusetts 
political observers see results. Kennedy 
has many supporters in many areas, 
fom the State Street financial district 
to the Irish wards of South Boston. His 
father is Joseph P. Kennedy—the well- 
known financier who was Franklin 
Roosevelt’s Ambassador to London and 
Chairman of the Maritime Commission— 
and the Kennedy name is magic with the 
Irish. John Kennedy is young, handsome, 
energetic, with a liberal and internation- 
alist voting record. 

Those who prefigure the prospects say 
that, if Senator Lodge is to be re-elected, 
General Eisenhower must carry the State 
by a substantial majority. They expect 
sme Taftites to “cut” Ike, as the New 
England expression is, and vote for 
Kennedy, or to vote for Eisenhower and 
“cut” Lodge. These sources say that a 
narrow Eisenhower margin would place 
Lodge in serious jeopardy and a Steven- 
son victory would beat him. 

Meanwhile, both “Ike” and Adlai have 
scarcely begun to campaign in Massa- 
chusetts. Governor Stevenson visited the 
western part of the State recently and 
attracted little attention. Many humbler 
citizens obviously did not understand 
his unusual sort of campaign. 

“Ike” is to make a swing of several 
days through the State; may, perhaps, 
lose his campaign here, and _ finally 
come out with a ringing endorsement of 
Senator Lodge. Republicans count on 
that to put Lodge over. 

Thus it is close in Massachusetts. But 
the very closeness of the contest reveals 
that new attitudes, new political view- 
points are emerging here. 


HARTFORD 


In Connecticut it is close too, just 
nhow—with some indications of what the 
drift may be. Highly placed Democrats 
call it a tossup, frankly revealing their 
pessimism. Republicans foresee an Eisen- 
hower victory ranging upward from a 
harrow margin to a sweep. Neutral ob- 
servers think the trend is toward “Ike.” 

Two Senate seats are involved, both 
of them previously Democratic. Repub- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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4000 Aeres 
of Industrial Land 
Available for Industry 


{jA-25,000,000 square feet of 
available industrial floor space 


lus —Excellent police and fire protection— 
low insurance rates 


4—Plentitul fine Lake Michigan water 


(yA —A huge concentration 
of buying agencies 





{A—Greatest transportation 
in the world 


Dictate a short memo to us... describing 
your requirements and we will send youa careful 
analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply 
to your business—or a carefully screened list 
of the available buildings or sites that would be 
suitable for your operations, based on the in- 
formation you give us. 
We keep all such inquiries confidential. 

Just write or phone us. 





COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 
_ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS | 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building— 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill.—Phone: RAndolph 6-1617 
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Why lire 
loney Trouble? 


Retail Credit Company 
Personnel Selection Reports 


can help your personnel 
department avoid it 


Take the case of a prospective employee 
with a brilliant sales record. Top sales 
ability was confirmed by a Retail Credit 
Company Report but the Report also re- 
vealed the salesman as constantly in finan- 
cial trouble. Unwise expenditures had been 
consistently a factor in limiting his length 
of service with former employers. 

As a step in your employment proced- 
ure, PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS will 
aid your personnel manager in making the 
best choice of employees. All Reports, 
whether favorable or otherwise, provide 
valuable background information and 
confirmation of facts. 

PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS are 
based on the most dependable method of 
investigation — personal interviews by 
skilled investigators with associates, neigh- 
bors, tradesmen, former employers and 
others. 

For full information and descriptive folder, 


“DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE?” 


please write Home Office... 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Service in U.S.A., Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico—159 Branch Offices 


Over 3,000 Skilled Investigators 
Files on More Than 23,000,000 Persons 


53 Years of Reporting on Individuals 
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lican leaders are counting on “Ike” to 
carry their men in, and so provide the 
party with a valuable Senate gain. The 
same Republicans concede, however, 
that the General must win handily to do 
sO. 

Connecticut, with eight electoral 
votes, is considered a sensitive. pivotal 
State. Franklin D. Roosevel- carried it 
in three of his four tries for the Presi- 
dency. President Truman lost it by 14,000 
votes in 1948, but in that year more than 
13,000 ballots were cast for Henry A. 
Wallace and opinion is that many of 
these, in another year, would have been 
Democratic. In 1950, a Republican Gov- 
ernor and two Democratic Senators were 
elected. 

Despite this mixed record, Connecti- 
cut observers consider the State essen- 
tially Republican, a factor that makes 
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DEMOCRAT BENTON 
.. . Connecticut is a pendulum State 


for an Eisenhower advantage. The Re- 
publican State organization, otherwise 
split by embattled factions, was solidly 
and early for “Ike.” Concededly he is a 
popular and well-known figure. 

Governor Stevenson has not made 
himself so well known, in the opinion 
of those who watch the State close- 
ly. They feel that the Governor has 
had difficulty catching on in Connecti- 
cut. He made 10 speeches here on one 
recent tour. Crowds were small and 
not notably enthusiastic. The Demo- 
crats fear that he has not made contact 
with the mass vote that he must rally 
behind him if this State is to go into his 
column. 

One Senate contest, for the full six- 
year term, pits Democratic Senator Wil- 
liam Benton, archfoe of Wisconsin 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, against a 


es 


Hartford industrialist, William A. Pur. 
tell. Communism is an issue in Cop. 
necticut, but Senator McCarthy and hig 
methods, it is said, have not yet become 
one. 

Republican leaders are studying the 
possibility of having McCarthy speak 
against Benton in the State. They we 
opposed to such a step before the big 
McCarthy victory in Wisconsin. Demo. 
cratic leaders fear the Benton-McCarthy 
feud may draw Catholic votes away 
from Benton, but see an offset for their 
candidate in independent votes gained, 
The independent vote is 
fourth or more of the State. 

In the second Senate contest, for the 
unexpired term of the late Brien Me- 
Mahon, Representative Abraham A, 
Ribicoff, Democrat and “Fair Dealer,” 
opposes Prescott S. Bush, New York in- 


roughly a 
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REPUBLICAN PURTELL 


vestment banker. Ribicoff is strong in 
Hartford, little known elsewhere. Bush 
lost a Senate contest to Benton two 
years ago by 1,100 votes. 

But, in the main, local leaders of 
both parties are counting on their na- 
tional tickets to pull their Senate and 
other candidates through. A big victory 
either way would do it. But “Ike,” it is 
estimated, might need to win by as 
much as 20,000 votes to assure a victory 
for Bush and Purtell. 

Stevenson will be back in Connecticut. 
President Truman is coming, too, for 
one of his slam-bang tours. Democratic 
leaders are hopeful that the President 
will be able to stir up the voters Steven- 
son finds difficult to reach. Republicans 
are looking to a tour by Eisenhower to 
clinch the matter. 

As usual, Connecticut is a pendulum. 
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Diversified experience... 


Over the entire range of industrial control needs, 
from huge ore unloaders to the smallest motor 
drives, Cutler-Hammer performance shows clearly 
the benefits gleaned from 60 years of experience 
in all industries. 
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In industry after industry, Cutler-Hammer 
Control is preferred because Cutler-Hammer 
engineering leads with advanced control 
techniques and devices that save users time, 








With the ever wider use of electric motors 
has come a most logical trend toward 
the purchase of motor control by brand 
name. And more and more the name 
specified has been Cutler-Hammer. This 
is also most logical as no other name in 
motor control means so much. 

For sixty years Cutler-Hammer en- 
gineers have worked with the technical 
men of ail industries on the specialized 
needs in motor control. In industry 
after industry they have been in the 
forefront of progress devising new con- 
trol methods and equipment to do 


Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
pose motor control is rec- 
ommended by a majority 
of all electric motor manu- 
facturers, is featured as 
standard equipment by ma- 
chinery builders, is carried 
in stock by recognized elec- 
trical wholesalers everywhere. 


CUTLER’-HAMMER 
‘coat ais Rg anise sate 





vital manpower and scarce materials. 





Comparison of performance built the Cutler-Hammer 
reputation for dependability. On “killer” jobs like oil 
well pumping where most control simply cannot cope 
with the dust and heat, C-H is the outstanding choice. 


things better, faster and at lower cost. 
Forever creating to only one standard, 
they made the name Cutler-Hammer 
synonymous with dependability wher- 
ever motor control is used. 

What this name means when you 
specify Cutler-Hammer in buying mo- 
tor control is more for your money... 
better performance and longer life at 
no extra cost. You too should insist on 
the genuine and refuse all substitutes. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1462 St. 
Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto. 
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ls This the Time to Buy a House? 
Prices Still High—Severe Slump Not in Sight 


Don’t count on any bargain, 
prices in houses right away. 

Building costs are high, may 
go higher as easier credit adds 
to demand for houses. 

A short wait to buy might cost 
you money. A longer wait, until 
1953 or 1954, might mean a 
saving, but that isn’t sure. 

Here are some of the things 
you need to know before making 
up your mind about a house. 


A lot of people are wondering, now 
that the Government has removed 
controls on mortgage credit, whether 
this is the time to buy or build a 
house. This much seems clear: 

For some months yet, building prices 
are to stay high, and they might rise 
moderately before a downturn starts. 

Some time next year or in 1954, build- 
ing costs may decline. That will be al- 
most sure to happen if general business 
goes off. 





then, 
house is 


Even however, the price of a 
new likely to be more than 
twice what a comparable house would 
have cost before World War II. 

Materials are not expected to be any 
great problem to people who decide to 
build a home in this period. 

Demand for houses, which has faded 
in recent months, probably will pick up 
again, now that the Government’s Regu- 
lation X, governing mortgage credit, 
has been suspended. 

That demand, even so, is not likely to 
get back to what it was in the hectic 
year 1950, when a record 1.4 million 
homes, not counting farm homes, were 
built in this country. 

Housing credit, despite the end of 
sovernment controls, is not to be as 
free and easy in months just ahead as it 
was before Regulation X went on. 

As a rule, the best buy in a home can 
be had at a time when the market is 
slack. It is important, therefore, for 
prospective buyers to understand the 
forces at work at that market. 

Homes for sale are numerous in 
most areas of the country. A man looking 
for a house to buy is not likely to have 
much trouble finding something  suit- 





able, provided he isn’t too fussy about 
details or about price. 


Price is the thing that may stick him, 


as it has many others who have been 
shopping around for houses. 

With Regulation X out of the pie- 
ture, the down payment on new houses 


will be reduced—assuming the buver can 
find a lender who is willing to put up a 
bigger loan than the old regulation per- 
mitted. That may not always be possible, 
as mortgage money remains fairly tight. 
Still, the end of Regulation X is likely 
to bring a number of families back into 
the market, families that had been 
squeezed out for want of the required 
down payment. However, it is not every 
house-hunting family that will be inclined 
to rush out and buy just because the 
down payment is smaller. Many still balk 
at the total price. 

In recent months, homes built to sell 
at medium and high prices have been 
hard to move. That has been partly be- 
cause of Regulation X, which required 
extremely heavy down payments on such 
houses. Now, with controls off, de- 
mand may pick up for a while, with 
the possibility of higher prices. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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For fast action—use Telegrams— 
delivered first—opened first— 
read first—answered first. 


For any business purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
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SPECIAL OFFERINGS . 


HOLDING FOR YOU UNTIL NOON 
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PRODUCTION WILL BE DISCONTINUED 
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GETTING MATERIALS 
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Transfer funds quickly, 
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On older houses all over the country, 
sellers have been forced to mark down 
their original asking prices. Here, too, 
required down payments will be smaller, 
so far as Government rules are con- 
cerned, on houses bought with loans 
carrying federal insurance or guarantee. 

This easing of credit restrictions comes 
at a time when building costs are climb- 
ing to record high levels. 

People who are thinking of building 
homes will find that wages in the build- 
ing trades are rising steadily. They will 
find, too, that prices of steel, copper 
and aluminum have gone up recently, 
so that there is upward pressure on 
the prices of the many metal products 
that go into homes. 

A man who builds a home now must 
be prepared to pay $24,530 for a house 





vision, he will be relieved of tax on the 
profit he realizes from the sale of his old 
home, provided he uses the proceeds to 
buy another home within a year. 

A family that rents a home or apart- 
ment should consider the possibility 
that the charge will rise. Many of the 
6 million families in areas now under 
rent control will find those controls re- 
moved, effective September 30. That 
may add to the inducement to buy. 

Families, more and more, are mov- 
ing to suburbs, with the result that subur- 
ban real estate has been increasing in 
demand and value. In the Washington, 
D.C., area, four out of five homes built 
this year are outside the city. 

New types of homes, notably ram- 
blers, have strong appeal. Many families 
have been selling prewar houses and 


—Staff Photo-USN&WR 


HOUSE HUNTING 


...ramblers are in demand 


that would have cost $10,000 in 1939. 
The same house would have cost $22,060 
just before war started in Korea. 

Furthermore, he may have to let a 
cost-plus contract. In a period of rising 
costs, most contractors hesitate to risk 
firm contracts. 

A family can avoid taking a chance on 
getting in over its head, of course, by 
buying a house already built. Or it can 
reduce the risk by buying an old house 
and fixing it up to suit. 

The home buyer or builder must 
consider many angles. He may find, for 
example, that the “paper profit” on his 
old house is so large that he can sell it 
and use the proceeds to finance a new 
home without having to put up any siz- 
able amount of additional cash. 

In that kind of switch, he will get 
the benefit of an important recent change 
in federal tax laws. Under this new pro- 


buying new, modern homes. That trend 
is likely to continue, as long as times 
stay good. This suggests the possibility 
that people whose tastes do not require 
modern designs and modern gadgets 
might do well to shop around for older 
houses that are in less demand. 

What it costs to buy or build a home 
isn’t likely to turn down very sharply 
until one of two things happens: (1) 
general business suffers a setback, or 
(2) the market for homes and other 
buildings becomes saturated. 

Neither of these developments seems 
likely right away. 

Business, supported by high federal 
spending, is likely to keep picking up 
for some time yet, certainly through the 
remainder of this year and well into 1953. 

As to the market for homes, the satu- 
ration point still seems far off. That is 
true, even though the edge has been off 
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the housing boom for months. Official 
surveys show that demand remains wide- 
spread. Price resistance and credit con- 
trols apparently have been the things 
that made the market for homes sticky 
in recent months. 

Replacement demand, even now, 
lends strength to the market for bigger 
and better houses. This is the kind of de- 
mand that arises when a family sells 
one home to buy a new one, or when it 
vacates an apartment to move into a 
new apartment or home. 

In the process, homes that are vacated 
are filled by others who previously lived 
in less desirable quarters. So long as 
everyone has a job at good pay, this can 
keep a boom rolling. But, when a slump 
comes, vacant houses are likely to go 
begging. 

At that time, if and when it comes, 
families should be able to pick up some 
good buys in homes, 

Even now, the housing boom isn’t 


what it once was. The age of that boonr 


is beginning to tell. 

By the end of 1952, as shown by the 
chart on page 43, more than 7 million 
homes will have been built in the last 7 
years. That is more than in the whole 
decade of the booming 1920s. In the 
1930s, only 2.7 million were built. 

Much of the slack left over from 
the years of World War II, when home 
building went way off, has been made 
up. “Doubling up” of families is down 
now to about normal. New families are 
being formed at a rate only about half 
that of a few years ago. All this means 
that the basis of new demand for homes 
is not expanding so rapidly now. 

That’s important to families who are 
thinking ahead to the time when it may 
become cheaper to buy or build. 

In 1952, the output of new homes is 
expected to total about 1.1 million. 
That’s about the same as in 1951, but 
considerably below the 1.4 million of 
the record year 1950. 

In 1953, home building is not likely 
to exceed the gurrent year’s 1.1 million, 
and some think the total will drop con- 
siderably below a million. What hap- 
pens to business, more than anything 
else, will determine that. 

In 1954 and later years, building of 
new homes may level out at around 
900,000 a year. That assumes high busi- 
ness activity. 

At 900,000 a year, home building still 
would exceed that of any year prior 
to 1948, except for 1925. 

All things considered, it seems un- 
likely that the bottom is to fall out of 
the housing market right away. A short 
wait to buy or build probably will pro- 
duce no saving. A longer wait might, 
but there is no guarantee of it. The 
potential demand is still strong. 
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SWEDEN—CLOSER TO U.S. NOW 


But She Prefers Her Own Arms to Alliances 


Why Sweden stays out of the 
North Atlantic war games— 

Neutrality is still the goal. The 
Swedes choose to go it alone in 
defense, to get set to meet any 
attacker. 

Actually sentiment is shifting 
toward the U. S. Allies. Sweden’s 
defense program, one of Europe's 
biggest, is counted as a Western 
asset if Russia decides to start 
anything. 


STOCKHOLM 


Sweden, arming to the teeth, still is 
staying on the side lines of Western 
defense operations. 

Swedish ships took no part in Allied 
fleet maneuvers in the North Atlantic 
and the Baltic Sea. The biggest power in 
Scandinavia is not a member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. The 
Swedes get no military help from the 
U.S., as other Europeans do. 

Still, no country in Europe, with the 
possible exception of Britain, is as well 
prepared for trouble or is making a big- 
ger defense effort. And, if trouble comes, 
NATO commanders count these defenses 
as an asset on the side of the West. 
Never neutral in their sympathies, the 
Swedes have become overwhelming pro- 
Western in recent months, since finding 
themselves spied on and shot at by the 
Soviet Union. Sweden still isn’t ready to 
join the Atlantic Pact. But U.S. military 
men consider her present defense policy 
the next best thing. 

Although the Swedes sat out the Main- 
brace maneuvers, just as they sat out two 
world wars, a new cordiality has de- 
veloped in U.S.-Swedish relations in 
recent months. For example: 

The U.S. maintains 11 military, naval 
and air attachés in Stockholm, with a 
staff of 29. They have not been as suc- 
cessful as they would like in exchanging 
information with Sweden’s military men. 
But, compared with the Russians who 
never get to first base here, the Ameri- 
cans have done very well. 

The Vice Chief of Staff of the Swedish 
Air Force recently was taken on an ex- 
tensive tour of air installations in the 
U.S. A group of high-ranking Swedish 
military and civilian officials was invited 
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SWEDEN'S ‘FLYING BARRELS‘ ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE 
... they perform as well as Russian MIG-15s 


to the U.S. to make a thorough study 
of Army training methods for use in 
Sweden. 

A U.S. jet ace, fresh from Korea, 
came to Stockholm to lecture to Swed- 
ish air officers on his experiences. In the 
last three months, at least half a dozen 
high-ranking British and American mili- 
tary men have visited Sweden. Several 
Swedish officers have been taking courses 
at advanced military schools in the U.S., 
including the Command and General 
Staff College. 





All these comings and goings are indi- 
cations of a sharp change in Sweden's 
attitude toward the West. Swedish of- 
ficials still talk complete neutrality. The 
Swedes still intend to go it alone. But 
people here realize that, if an attack 
comes, it will come only from Russia, and 
they are drawing closer to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

Sweden’s defense program aims at 
maintaining enough armed strength to 
make an aggressor think twice before 
attacking. What Sweden is up against, 
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ANTIAIRCRAFT UNIT: EQUIPMENT IS TOP-RATE 
. . . Russian jets are just 20 minutes from Stockholm 
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according to an evaluation by the coun- 
trys General Staff, is this: 

The southern third of Sweden—the 
heartland of industry, farmland and 
population—is menaced by an 800-mile 
are of Soviet military might, stretching 
fom Tallinn to Liibeck Bay. From air- 
felds in East Germany, Poland and the 
Soviet Baltic states, it is only 120 miles 
to Karlskrona, less than 200 miles to 
Stockholm. Soviet jet planes could be 
over Sweden’s capital 20 minutes after 
their take-off. 

Soviet forces already in position and 
available for a direct attack against 
Sweden include 20 divisions and 3,000 
planes—mostly jet fighters—based in the 
Baltic states. Another five Soviet di- 
visions are based along the Russian-Fin- 
nish frontier. 

Soviet naval forces consist of 6 cruis- 
ers, 24 destroyers and about 100 sub- 
marines. Russia’s North Baltic Fleet, 
based on Kronstadt in Leningrad harbor, 
is less than a day’s sail from Sweden. 
The South Baltic Fleet, based at Kalin- 
ingrad, is much closer. 

Rocket bases are maintained by Russia 
at Tallinn, Dago Island, Libau, Kalinin- 
grad, two sites near Danzig and at Pee- 
nemiinde and Riigen, near Stettin. At 
least one cruiser-and several other ves- 
sels, equipped with launching platforms, 
are in use as mobile rocket bases. 

In a Soviet attack, Sweden’s military 
planners expect a combined amphibious 
and airborne assault to establish beach- 
heads on Sweden’s eastern coast. A 
secondary attack is expected through 
Northern Finland, aimed at the Kiruma 
iron mines and the railway to Narvik in 
Norway. A Soviet sweep through Den- 
mark would permit Russia to open a 
third front against Sweden. 

It is against this background that the 
Swedes pattern their arms program. 

An air force of 1,000 tactical planes, 
the second biggest in Western Europe, 
is Sweden’s first line of defense. It in- 
cudes 600 jet fighters, most of them old- 
type British Vampires built under li- 
cense in Sweden. They are to be re- 
placed by the new Swedish-designed 
]-29 “Flying Barrel,” which the Swedes 
say performs comparably with Russia's 
MIG-15, 

Sweden’s Navy is small but modern 
and highly efficient. It consists of 4 light 
cruisers, 19 destroyers, 2 destroyer es- 
corts, 24 torpedo boats and 24 subma- 
tines. Three old battleships have been 
converted into coastal defense ships. 


The standing Army totals only 


50,000. There are 15,000 regular officers 
and men, plus an annual conscript class 
of 35,000. Ground defense hinges on 
speedy mobilization of trained reserves. 
Western officers say the Swedes could 
(Continued on page 48) 
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becouse of AMPCO METAL 


. «the engineered aluminum bronzes that 
make good where other metals fail 


Dainty, chic, colorful — these are fitting words 
for milady’s dresses. Dresses made from won- 
drous rayon, dresses that are available to every- 
one because of their modest cost. 


One reason for the modest cost is found in 
the use of Ampco Metal to resist the corrosive 
attack of acetic acid in the production of cellulose 
acetate (rayon), 


You find Ampco Metal in acetylators, agita- 
tors, fractionating towers, heat exchangers, 
valves, piping, pumps, instruments — wherever 
there’s a corrosion problem to solve. 


And because of its unique properties, Ampco 
Metal is used in all branches of industry — used 
to fight corrosion, wear, vibration, impact, 
fatigue. If you have these problems in your 
business, Ampco can help you too, with sheet, 
plate, bars, sand or centrifugal castings, piping, 
fittings, tubes, fasteners, welding electrodes — 
practically any form you want, Write for details, 


*Reg, U. S. Pat Off. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


West Coast Plant: Burbank, California 
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Take your next business trip in stride— 


take it eacy! 





Railroad stations are so close to 
most offices that you step into a Pull- 


man only minutes after you leave your 
desk. You start your trip relaxed. 





You've got a big, wide, wonderful 
“world on wheels” at your command. 
You have no “pent-in” tensions or 


“cooped-up” feelings, as you settle 
down toa relaxing before-dinner drink 


in club car comfort. 


eS 


Look how a restful night in your big 
Pullman bed has set you off. You’re 
rested. You're refreshed. And you're 


relared—ready to take important busi- 
ness meetings in stride, all because 
you've traveled Pullman. 


Your family takes your business trips in stride, too, 
when you Go Pullman. For it’s a proven fact, you're 
as safe going Pullman as you are in your own home. 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO Go Py LLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


SOPYRIGHT 1952, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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es 


put 400,000 men in the field, organized 
into 35 fully equipped brigades. Another 
350,000 reservists could be equipped 
with light arms. A Home Guard of 100, 
000 is trained to protect factories, 
bridges and power plants against para. 
troopers and saboteurs. 

Equipment is top-rate. The Swedes 
never disarmed after World War I], 
They have spent heavily since the war to 
modernize their equipment. Defense 
spending now amounts to 5 per cent of 
their total production. 

Scores of islands and landing beaches 
are heavily fortified. In the north, hun. 
dreds of concrete pillboxes and other 
forts provide defense in depth behind 
the Kalix River bordering Finland. Two 
aircraft factories and a number of other 
arms plants have been installed in under- 





—American Swedish News Exchange 


FRONTIER GUARD 
Also, defense in depth 


ground, 
gasoline, 


atomproof quarters. Aviation 
munitions and other reserve 
stocks are stored in bombproof caves. 

The trouble is that Sweden’s defensive 
strength is strictly short-term. Stocks of 
arms, munitions and other supplies are 
enough for several months of heavy 
fighting. But the Swedes cannot replace 
battle losses from their own resources. 
This applies to personnel as well as 
equipment. There are, for example, 
fewer than 1,600 military pilots on the 
active and reserve lists. 

Without help from the outside, organ- 
ized resistance would have to give way 
to guerrilla fighting in a prolonged war. 
Confronted by these realities, some of 
Sweden’s top military men would like 
to abandon neutrality and join the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization now. They 
would like to fill their equipment gaps 
with American arms. They would like 
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9 work out in advance joint staff plans 
for Western aid in the event of war. 

But these same staff officers are quick 
tp admit that there is little support in 
sweden for the idea of abandoning neu- 
ality. Not a single political leader of 
amy party supports the idea. It is esti- 
mated that fewer than 10 of the 380 
members of Parliament would vote for a 
policy change. 

Neutral Sweden clings to the idea of 
saying out of war because it is a policy 
that has paid off handsomely for 140 
years. The Swedes, in the past, have 
done business on both sides. They still 
do. But trade with Russia is being re- 
stricted now. The impression that Swed- 
ish businessmen are trading wherever 
the profits are best—East and West alike 
-is mistaken. Through licensing, Sweden 





ye ora Swedish News Exchange 
PILOT AND JET 
Needed: more of both 


is limiting the quantity of strategic goods 
that she sells to the East. 

All Swedes are aware, however, that 
neutrality and peace have enabled their 
country to develop into one of the most 
prosperous in the world. 

Since 1938, with no war damage to 
repair, industrial production has risen 
Tl per cent. Since 1949, when rationing 
ended, food consumption has become the 
highest in Europe. Swedes drive about 
twice as many automobiles as they did in 
1939. Over all, living standards have 
risen almost 30 per cent since the end of 
the war. 

lf war comes, most Swedes are 
pessimistic about their chances of stay- 
ing out of it. But they are determined to 
try. Meanwhile, they are paying a new 
price for their neutrality—pouring cash 
and energy into a defense program that 
is one of the most elaborate in Europe. 
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Helps the Farmer 
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2--or to plow his land easier 


Whether it is regulating the heat in a chicken 
brooder or in the engine of a tractor — 
temperature controls by Robertshaw-Fulton 
help the farmer in countless ways. 

For example — Robertshaw, Grayson 

and Fulton-Sylphon controls are also used 
to regulate temperature in incubators, 
egg-cleaners, chicken scalders; in milk 
houses, pasteurizers; in stock and poultry 


watering troughs; in bee hives, hotbeds, 
greenhouses. They regulate the ventilation in 
barns and help the farmer cure hay. 
Everywhere, in everything, temperature 
control plays a vital part today. Perhaps our 
extensive experience can help you solve 
temperature control problems in your plant 
or on your product. We invite the use 

of our engineering service. 


In Home, Industry and Transportation, 


EVERYTHING’S UNDER CONTROL 


Kobvitshaw-Fultor 


CONTROLS COMPANY 


GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA — Robertshaw Thermostat Division, 
Fulton Sylphon Division, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Grayson Controls Division, 
American Thermometer Division, St. Louis, Mo. 
Bridgeport Thermostat Division, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Fielden Instrument Corporation, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Youngwood, Penn. °* 
Anaheim Division, Anaheim, Cal. ° 
Lynwood, Cal. ° 








How much advertising to responsible American homes 
can you get for 


ONE DOLLAR’? 


Advertising is most resultful when it reaches and influences respon- 
sible people. More than any other big, national, family publication, 
The American Magazine has won a readership within such homes. 
Its inspiring and wholesome editorial appeal attracts over 2,500,000 
loyal, responsive Hometown families. And yet it offers advertisers 


this premium audience at a surprisingly low cost. 


Amer con 36) Ae era I ee 
Collier's 310 SARA AEA, 
Post 297 RENEE RS 


You get this many copies of your advertisement! 


ABC circulation is a basic measure of advertising space 
value. Ask yourself how many copies of your advertise- 


ment are being distributed per dollar. In The American took 279 GERRI ccte Baas 
Magazine you get 16% to 31% more. life ro Ge 


You get this many reader-family members! 


Americon 1305 Sait eames 
Collier's 1109 [iar Check it another way. How many people are there in the 
Leck 10) RRO aan: families your advertisement reaches? Surveys show 
plainly that a dollar spent in The American Magazine 
SeROM Rae gives you a much bigger audience — from 18% to 34% 

BORO ae ate more prospects. 


Post 997 


life 971 


You get this many automobile owners! Americon 207 SSS 
What kind of people will see your advertisement? Auto- Colliers 240 Ee AS Aa 
mobile ownership is a good index. Per dollar, The Amer- Post 239 SESS 
ican Magazine delivers 20% to 37% more people who (eran kak 
own one or more cars. That’s a class market at a mass 
mark-up. Life 27 aE ae 


Look 219 


You get this many refrigerator owners! 


American 321 


AR ae 
Collier's 269 Or take appliance ownership. For mechanical refrigera- 
Post 250 RRs, tors, ranges, sewing machines, washing machines, electric 

eee toasters, vacuum cleaners, home freezers—The American 


ae - Magazine gives you up to 38% more buyers per dollar. 


Life 233 


For value and economy, The American Magazine is 
\ your best advertising buy. Still other benefits—no 











charge for bleed, no plate costs, a full 30-day showing, 
high visibility — prompt this advice: When you plan 
your media list 


.-. start with The American Magazine! 


merican 


MAGAZINE 


.. for Momeloun Familivs- 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y., Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier's and Woman's Home Companion 


Sources: 
ABC statements, 
B&W page costs, 
and qualitative 
survey by 
Stewart, Dougall 
and Associates. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....ROME.... 


>> This is how Joseph Stalin is being quoted in Europe now: 
Korea: Situation is perfectly satisfactory to Moscow. 
U.S. arms drive: Laughable. U.S. bombers: True, they might bomb Moscow, 
but Russia can bomb New York. U.S. lacks troops to conquer and occupy Russia. 
European rearming: To be taken more seriously, but it's no threat yet. 
German Army: It is still a long, long way off. 
Arms race: U.S. and Allies can't stand it as long as Soviet Russia can. 
World war: Kremlin will avoid provocative action. 
"Cold war": May go on 10, 15 years. Stalin is ready for it. 
Concessions to U.S.? Stalin offers none, sees no need for any. 




















>> Europe has overheard these views of Stalin through the medium of an Italian 
fellow-traveler and a British left-wing journal, "The New Statesman and Nation." 
Pietro Nenni, leader of Italy's left-wing Socialists, talked with Stalin this 
summer--only Westerner to do so at any length this year. "The New Statesman" 
has just reported the gist of this conversation. While Nenni has since gently 
reproved such publication, he knew it was coming, hasn't effectively denied it. 
Chances are Stalin was frank with Nenni on some matters, but not on all. 
Importance of this rare conversation of Stalin with a European fellow-traveler 
is twofold: It probably establishes the current "line" for Communists and their 
fellow-travelers the world over, and it tells the West about what to expect. 


>> Stalin's views on the U.S., as reported by Nenni, are hardly to be taken 
at face value. It's probably true, as Nenni said, that Stalin gets some jovial 
pleasure from his "teasing diplomacy" towards the U.S. 

But picture of Stalin laughing at L.S. arms drive, casually shrugging off 
possible U.S. bombing of Soviet cities, suggests that Stalin was taking Ner ii 
for a ride. Stalin doesn't laugh about an opponent that is strong. 





>> Stalin's satisfaction with Korea rings true. 

Stalin may be right in saying U.S. intervention in Korea has swung Asian 
opinion against U.S. It's true, also, that Korea ties up much of the U.S. Army 
in a remote peninsula. Nobody in America is very happy about Korea. 





>> Certain Stalin views are not to be taken at face value. 
Nenni report that Stalin is "Serene" about Atlantic Pact is contradicted 
by fact that Communists have standing orders to wreck the Pact, if they can. 
Stalin's estimate that European nations are militarily more important than 
U.S. is obvious flattery. Stalin's remark to Nenni, “London can take it," is 








(over) 
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Special dose of soft soap for the British. Stalin knows West Europe is in fact 

weaker militarily than U.S., can't stand up to Russia without U.S. aid. 
Similarly, Stalin's reported skepticism about a U.S.-British split is in 

conflict with Soviet propaganda and maneuvering to force just such a split. 





>> Some Stalin views, on the other hand, can be taken as genuine. 

On Germany: It's probably true that Stalin once thought four-power talks 
might unify Germany--on Stalin's terms--but has now abandoned this hope. 

On arms race: All the evidence is Stalin is sincere in believing that the 
arms race is not too great a strain on Russia, that while it is retarding it is 
not halting either capital development or some rise in living standards. And 
it is standard Soviet doctrine to think U.S., not Russia, will crack under strain. 

On world war: Stalin's remark that he won't "provoke" world war seems to 
jibe with Soviet behavior. Western experts think he really means this. 

On long “cold war": It's believable, and no surprise, to learn that Stalin 
is prepared to face 10 or 15 years of "cold war." Stalin is probably sincere 
in believing the U.S. will crack before Russia does in this endurance contest. 

On appeasing U.S.: Stalin undoubtedly meant it when he told Nenni he saw no 
need to make concessions to the U.S. In particular, he gave no encouragement 
to ideas about liberating Eastern Europe. He won it in 1945, plans to keep it. 

















>> Strategy for Europe's Communists and fellow-travelers, as Nenni obediently 
interprets Stalin, can therefore be summarized about as follows: 
Prepare for long period of "cold war." Don't expect either war or peace. 
Push U.S. out of Europe. Encourage European independence of U.S. Make 
"neutrality" the policy. Reduce all economic ties with U.S., strengthen ties 
with Russia--in short, less trade with U.S., more trade with the Soviet bloc. 
Fight the Schuman Plan as dangerous to Socialists. Oppose all steps to- 
ward federated Europe as likely to build up Germany at expense of Russia. 
This appears to be the left-wing "line" for Europe now. Stalin may add to 
it when the long-postponed Communist congress meets in Moscow, October 5. 











>> In London, the trend against rearmament is growing stronger. 

Budget deficit, export lag, wage demands may add up to new economic crisis. 
If it comes, Churchill Government may have to cut arms programs again. 

Politicians who once talked firmly of need for a big arms program are now 
changing their tune. There may be more votes now in talking down rearmament. 

As one example: Emmanuel Shinwell, who as Labor's Defense Minister only two 
years ago got Parliament to make conscripts serve two years, now is urging that 
length of service be cut back to one year--less, even, than Aneurin Bevan has 
proposed. And Bevan is left-wing leader against big British arms program. 

Shinwell program, if put into effect, would cause Britain to pull forces out 
of Korea, reduce them drastically in Hong Kong, Malaya, Middle East, Europe. 
Result would be a new British foreign policy, isolationist, leaving U.S. holding 
the bag. Churchill won't go along, but many left-wingers will, given a chance. 














>> Significance of Shinwell shift lies in prospect that Laborites, if election 
were held now, would probably win with a margin of 100 seats over Churchill's 
Conservatives. Shinwell's views give idea of way Labor might move if in power. 
As it is, Churchill is bucking U.S. goal of more troops for European army. 
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Ridiculous, isn’t it, to try to put a big strong’ 
man in child’s clothing? Equally ridiculous is 
the attempt by some interests to cripple the 
trucking industry by shrinking it to short-haul 
business. 

The campaign waged in recent months against 
inter-city trucks has exactly that objective. The 
campaigners, who never work out in the open, 
want all the long-haul business in the country — 
the same monopoly they enjoyed 25 years ago, 
and for which you paid in higher prices, poorer 
service, and uncertain delivery. 

The trucking industry has proved its worth 
to our country’s businessmen, farmers and con- 
sumers. They all like trucks’ fast, efficient, direct 


There are some who would 


put him in short pants! 


service. And consumers like the lower prices, 
bigger selection of goods, and fresher merchan- 
dise that motor carrier service makes possible. 
Good points to remember when the anti-truck 
propagandists go to work on you! 


If you’ve got it — a truck brought it! 





/AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 














People of the Week 


CANDIDATE ‘IKE’: Keeps to Himself . . . Sleeps Well 
But Rises at Dawn . . . Misses Golf but Stays Healthy 


ABOARD EISENHOWER’S 
CAMPAIGN TRAIN 


> Gen. Dwight Eisenhower is finding 
the job of running for President much 
rougher than he had been led to expect. 
The Nixon affair came as a rude awaken- 
ing—a discovery that practical politics is 
not the tidy, high-level business he 
thought it would be. 

Even before Senator Nixon's Cali- 
fornia fund developed into a major crisis 
aboard this 18-car train (see pages 61 
and 74) there were signs that the cam- 
paign was becoming too personal for 
Eisenhower's liking. His preference 
would be for a race run solely on issues, 
leaving people out of it. 

As a campaigner, the Republican 
nominee encounters new experiences 
daily, and it is no secret that he finds 
many of them distasteful. But he seems 
to enjoy the crowds, the excitement and 
the hard work of political touring. The 
pace he sets amazes his staff. He hasn't 
lost his sense of humor. He even manages 
a grin when discussing his troubles. 

With the election only a few weeks 
away, politicians and voters are asking 


GENERAL EISENHOWER MEETS THE PEOPLE 


how Eisenhower is bearing up under the 
grueling job of campaigning. Here is the 
answer at this stage of the race: 

His health appears excellent, despite 
the increasing tempo of the daily grind. 
He takes good care of himself. He has 
had a personal physician and a chiro- 
practor along throughout the campaign. 
They give him a daily checkup. Eisen- 
hower has had none of the colds or di- 
gestive upsets that beset others on the 
train—occupational ailments, more or 
less, under the conditions of irregular 
meals and irregular sleep that are a part 
of campaigning. 

He shows no strain. Eisenhower knows 
how to relax and avoid exhaustion. He 
doesn't appear to worry. He seems less 
fatigued at the day’s end than most of 
the younger men traveling with him. 

His appearance is far better at first 
hand than he appears on_ television. 
Members of his staff feel that television 
plays him a sorry trick, makes him look 
like a tired old grandpa—wrinkled and 
frowning. Face to face, he doesn’t look 
that way, although he doesn’t have the 
jaunty, youthful appearance his military 
uniform gave him. 





His voice shows only occasional wear 
and tear. One reason is that his cam- 
paign is equipped with excellent sound 
equipment and he has learned to keep 
his speaking voice pitched moderately. 
With modern public-address systems, he 
doesn’t have to shout his speeches as old- 
time campaigners had to do. 

His personal habits have had to un- 
dergo considerable change because of 
the campaign. General Eisenhower al- 
ways has been a man who kept close 
watch on his physical condition, guarded 
his diet, got plenty of sleep and regular 
exercise. 

These things are not easy for a man on 
political tour. He sleeps soundly, but 
not as many hours as he is accustomed 
to. Eisenhower is an early riser and is 
up by davlight most mornings, regardless 
of what the night before has been like. 
He is a stickler for time schedules. 

Despite the irregular hours, the Eisen- 
hower appetite has lost none of its ro- 
bustness. He has been careful about his 
diet for years and, in the past, disci- 
plined himself to one big meal a day. 
He can't follow that precise schedule 
these days. His taste, aboard the train, 


s% 


—United Press 


He is more at home with the crowds than with the politicians 
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ns to such dishes as ham and eggs or 
thick vegetable soups. 

Exercise of the type to which he is ac- 
customed is out of the question now. He 
prefers golf, but has managed to get in 
only a couple of rounds since the cam- 
paign started. 

His disposition does not seem to be 
undergoing any change. Eisenhower is 
even-tempered by nature, and his occa- 
sional flashes of anger subside quickly. 
Whether he is happy in his present role 
js another question. His closest associates 
are convinced that he sees his candidacy 
as a duty, and not something to be en- 
joyed. 

One thing that bothers the politicians 
on his staff is that Eisenhower is thin- 
skinned and sensitive to criticism. The 
Nixon incident hit him hard—harder than 
anything else in the campaign to date. 
He has little of the trained politician’s 
ability to “take it,” although he thinks he 
has and often says it’s all right for people 
to be against him. 

Eisenhower at work astounds and of- 
ten puzzles those traveling with him. 
Many of the habits of his years in the 
Army have been carried over into the 
campaign. 

He prefers oral briefings and staff dis- 
cussions when problems arise. He dictates 
rapidly and often tosses off a whole 
speech draft between stops. He keeps all 
sorts of people busy, supplying him with 
facts and recommendations. He likes the 
judgment of others, but he knows what 
he wants. He has often thrown away five 
or six draft speeches before getting what 
he wants. At each stage there is a staff 
discussion. 

One result of this mode of work has 
been that his contacts are becoming 
limited. On the train a small group of 
close advisers surrounds him. Critics say 
these people shut him off from un- 
pleasant facts and shoo away outsiders. 
For example, the campaign cabinet 
didn’t tell him about the Nixon affair un- 
til 24 hours after the story had been 
spread over the nation’s newspapers. 

There appears to be a jealous scramble 
for places around him. Eisenhower seems 
to be discovering what is happening to 
him, but he hasn’t changed the situation. 

Eisenhower hasn’t mixed much with 
the 100 or so news correspondents and 
photographers who travel with him. 
There have been only two recent press 
conferences, and both were off-the-record 
discussions of Senator Nixon’s predica- 
ment. The General has remarked on pub- 
lished reports that most of the news- 
people traveling in this campaign are 
friendlier to the Democratic candidate 
than they are to Eisenhower. 

The newsmen themselves are inclined 
to think that Eisenhower's long military 
experience is like a curtain between him 
and reporters. Most think he is warm 
and friendly by nature. But several have 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Think about it—personally! As treas- 
urer. As purchasing agent. As an individual 
in any executive position. 
| Wouldn’t you be expected to insist that 
your firm’s accounts receivable and other 
business records be kept where they were 
safe against loss by fire? 

Are they? Or are you taking the risk that 
puts 43 out of 100 firms out of business 
when fire destroys their records? 

Are you entrusting them to a safe without 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
label—a safe that simply acts as an 
incinerator when temperatures get 
above 350° F? Are you counting on 





She 





be the one 
“to blame”.. 


if fire destroyed the records 
your firm needs to stay in 


business? 


a fireproof building for protection—when 
all it does is wall-in and intensify a fire 
that starts inside an office? 

Have you read the clause in your insurance 
policy that says: ‘‘Proof-of-loss must be 
rendered within 60 days’’? 

After a fire is too late. Better find out, 
today, how little it costs to protect your 
records—and your business future—with 
a modern Mosler “A” Label Record Safe, 
It’s the world’s best protection. 





IF IT’S MOSLER .. . IT’S SAFE 


Mosler Safe“ 


Since 1848 
World's Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 


Consult classified telephone directory for name of the Mosler dealer in your city, or mail the coupon now for free informative material, 


seconds. 





The Mosler Safe Company e 
Please send me (check one or both): 
OO Free Mosler Fire ‘‘DANGERater,” which will indicate my fire risk in 30 


Dep’t US-10, Hamilton, Ohio 


© Illustrated catalog, describing the new series of Mosler Record Safes. 














Name 
Get your FREE Mosler ‘‘FIRE a 
DANGERater” right away. Ends Position, 
| guessing. Dials your exact fire risk Firm Name. 
| easily, quickly, Indicates proper 
| Protection for your records. Mail Addsess 
coupon for yours, now! City. 


Zone. State. 
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Look quickly ... it’s a COUGAR! 


You need a fast eye to catch the Navy’s new 
GRUMMAN COUGAR in flight. Notice the plum- 
ing vapor trails formed by fuel jettisoned from 
auxiliary wing tanks. Cougar pilots dump extra 
fuel as a safety factor prior to engaging in com- 
bat and before returning to their base. A swept- 
wing successor to the battle-proved PANTHER, 
this powerful turbo-jet fighter is now moving 
off production lines to active operation with 
the Fleet . . . next move Korea. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 


People of the Week 


-_ LL 


. . » Younger listeners 
get special attention 


said he appears to “be in over his head” 
in the rough-and-tumble of politics. 

Eisenhower's attitude is both the hope 
and the despair of Republicans who 
come in close contact with him. There 
are certain things he will not do. He re- 
fuses, for example, to ask people, in so 
many words, to vote for him. And he is 
indifferent to Republican politicians with 
whom he doesn’t agree. Congressmen 
with isolationist records and those who 
have attacked his friend, Gen. George C. 
Marshall, appear on the same platform 
with Eisenhower, but, in personal con- 
tacts with them, he is pointedly aloof, 

The Republican nominee seems to get 
his greatest lift from the crowds that have 
been turning out to see and hear him, al- 
though he sometimes appears ill at ease 
before big indoor audiences. Eisenhower 
gives the impression of looking for the 
younger people among his listeners, and 
talking directly to them. There is a large 
proportion of women in most of the 
gatherings. 

He appears most at home in his native 
midlands. After he crossed the Mississippi 
River he began to tell the crowds how 
he grew homesick when he was away 
from the Great Plains. Hill country gives 
him a shut-in feeling, he says, and to be 
happy he needs to be able to see great 
distances. 

Although the pace and vigor of the 
campaign are increasing now, some of 
Eisenhower's political advisers feel he 
should hit harder at the opposition. His 
reluctance to get into personalities puz- 
zles some of the people around him. 
There are those who think that he hates 
the business in which he finds himself. 

To others, that seems too strong a 
judgment. There are many signs Eisen- 
hower thinks of politics as messy, fre- 
quently stupid and often silly. But he 
appears to be genuinely dedicated to his 
“crusade,” putting the job to be done 
ahead of everything else—even the dis- 
tasteful people and events he runs into. 

As President, if he wins, could Eisen- 
hower survive four years in the White 
House? The way he is weathering this 
campaign indicates he certainly could, 
although he has found the race a bigger 
job than he thought. He takes excellent 
care of himself, is not a worrier by nature 
and has a faculty for passing out both 
work and responsibility to staff assistants. 

Some of those traveling with him feel 
that Eisenhower's biggest personal diffi- 
culties will arise from one thing—a basic 
misunderstanding of professional politi- 
cians who will be drawn even closer to 
him than they now are, should he win 
the election in November. 
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Here’s the perfect answer to many 
figuring problems - = - tough ones 
that can be speeded with multiple 
totals, electric operation, automatic 
alternating registef control. - - * 
well as the simpler ones such as 
totaling old and new balances, 


quantity and value, etc. 


See how this newest Burroughs can 
be applied to many figuring and 
accounting problems in your busi- 
ness. Call Burroughs today. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MAC HINI co. 
DE rROIT 32, MIC HIGAN 








Ite New And Ite Newsth 
Firestone 


FOR SUPER TRACTION AND EXTRA SAFET\I0! 


MORE TRACTION ON ICE 


The Firestone Town and Country 
has a wider, flatter tread for greater 
contact with the road and scientit- 
ically-designed traction elements 
for safe starting and stopping on ice, 
frozen rain, or hard-packed snow. 


MORE TRACTION IN MUD 


With Firestone Town and Country 
tires on your car, you have super 
traction to pull out of deep mud. 
The wider, deeper, flatter, self- 
cleaning tread and the extra- 
rugged shoulder elements give 


America’s Future 
Progress Depends on 
Better and Safer 
Highways 


: * 
you the pulling power you need. 


ANOTHER PROOF THAT YOUR SAFET Y|\l 





















Announcing 





Outperforms and Outwears Any Other 
Traction Tire Ever Made 


ERE is an important announcement to car owners who 
want super traction and extra safety at all seasons of the 


_year! The new Firestone Town and Country is the first and 


only tire with a tread that gives you super traction and extra 
safety on any type of road and in any kind of weather... 
and at the same time gives you longer mileage, quiet operation, 
smooth-riding comfort and ease of steering never before found 
in any traction tire. 

With Firestone Town and Country tires on your car, you 
can pull out of deep snow or clinging mud because the tread 
digs in and cleans itself automatically. And you get the greatest 
protection against skidding ever built into a tire. 

Go to your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store and equip 
your car with Firestone Town and Country tires, the tires 
that always give you super traction and extra safety on ice or 
snow, in rain or mud. 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC 





EXTRA SAFETY IN RAIN 


Most bad skids occur on wet pave- 
ments. But the Firestone Town 
and Country has a tread that is de- 
signed to give you safe, sure, 
straight-line stops without danger- 
ous skidding. And this non-skid 
safety lasts for the life of the tire. 


SMOOTHER, QUIETER 


Continuous tread design assures 
riding comfort and prevents an- 
noying whine, rumble and vibra- 
tion often found in other traction 
tires. Super-Balloon construction 
absorbs shocks. Safti-Lock Gum- 
Dipped body resists blowouts. 





the All-Season 


Jown ¢ Couiilry 


ON ICE OR SNOW...IN RAIN OR MUD 





MORE TRACTION IN SNOW 


When the snow is deep and the 
going is tough, the exclusive 
Firestone Town and Country 
tread with its sharp traction edges 
penetrates and bites into the snow to 
give you super traction and extra 
safety not found in any other tire. 





LONGER MILEAGE 


The tread of the Firestone Town 
and Country tire is specially com- 
pounded and exclusively designed 
to deliver long, dependable, 
trouble-free mileage. Even when 
driven on dry roads there is no 
excessive or premature tread wear. 


Copyright, 1952, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


fis QSUR BUSINESS AT FIRESTONE! 
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FREE RECIPE: ’ 
French fried onion rings are at 
a Union Pacificspecialty. De- ne 
liciously crisp and tasty. For 
free “Onion Ring™ recipe, 
write Union Pacific Dining 
Car Department, Room 571, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
Riis and juicy... charcoal broiled . . . with French DAILY 
fried onion rings giving that extra touch to the fine ecienler g 
beef flavor! Sounds good—doesn’t it? Well, it is C 
mighty good. th 
; a @ “CITY OF LOS ANGELES” a 
On Union Pacific dining cars, you’re sure to get prop- (Chicago -Los Angeles) 
erly aged steaks, from cattle scientifically fed in the © “CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 
corn raising areas of the West. They’re prepared and e Paani enon : ” 
served by chefs and attendants who take pleasure in - shale Se” aaa m 
pleasing you. @® “CITY OF ST. LOUIS” V 
: ; : . Lovis-K ; W 
Next time you plan a trip through the West, ask your ticket worhaangp ti 0 ieresanmaglmaaaa ‘ 
' casonnanid 6 h © “CITY OF DENVER” ’ 
or travel agent to route you by Union Pacific so that you pla eer - 
may enjoy fine foods and fine service on fine trains. Also > 
. . complete comfort on a roadbed designed for smooth- Also between Chicago and West Coast 
riding travel. LOS ANGELES LIMITED b 
SAN FRANCISCO OVERLAND fe 
and GOLD COAST s 
United, | 
PACIFIC r 
RAILROAD 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD ; 
Koad of Whe Diety Shitanlinens , 











THE RECORD 
OF THE NIXON AFFAIR 


The Legal Opinion, List of Contributors, 


Audit—The Speeches, Statements 
And Documents in Full Text 


NIXON’S FIRST STATEMENT 


(Following is the statement released by Senator Nixon 
from his campaign train in California on Sept. 18, 1952.) 

I have been informed that a New York newspaper today 
published an account of a fund collected by some of my 
supporters in the 1950 senatorial campaign to take care of 
political expenses which I believe should not be charged to 
the Federal Government. 

The facts concerning this fund, which approximated $16,- 
000 in the past two years, are as follows: 

It handles postage for mail on which I do not choose to 
use the much-abused senatorial franking privilege. It defrays 
necessary travel expenses. It pays the cost of printing 


speeches and documents which otherwise might have been 
printed at the taxpayers’ expense. It pays for extra clerical 
help needed to answer mail from my home State of California, 
which has 11,000,000 population. 

As an alternative I might have resorted to the use of tax- 
paid facilities, free Government transportation, or I might 
have put my wife on the federal pay roll as did the Demo- 
cratic nominee for Vice President [Senator John J. Spark- 
man, of Alabama]. 

I did none of these, nor have I been accepting law fees 
on the side while serving as a member of the Congress. I 
prefer to play completely square with the taxpayers. 





WHAT SENATOR NIXON SAID 
When He Stopped the Train in California 


(Following is the speech of Senator Nixon in Marysville, 
Calif., Sept. 19, 1952, when he asked officials to hold 
the train so he could answer a person in the crowd who 
called, ‘Tell them about the $16,000.) 


The Communists, the left-wingers, have been fighting me 
with every smear that they have been able to do. 

They started it yesterday—you saw it in vour morning 
papers. They tried to say that I had taken money, $16,000. 
What they did not point out is this: That what I was doing 
was saving you money, rather than charging the expenses of 
my office, which were in excess of the amounts which were 
allowed by the taxpayers and allowed under the law; rather 
than taking that money and rather than using the money, 
the taxpayers’ money, for those purposes, what did I do? 

What I did was to have those expenses paid by people 
back at home who were interested in seeing that the in- 
formation concerning what was going on in Washington was 
spread among the people of their State. 

Let me go on and say this: What else, what would you 
rather have me do? 

I'll tell you what some of them do. They put their wives 
on the pay roll. That’s what Mr. Sparkman did. 

I don’t believe in putting my wife on the pay roll and 
taking your money and using it for that purpose. I think most 
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of you will agree with me on that. And Pat Nixon [his 
wife] has worked in my office night after night after night, 
and I can say this, and I say it proudly, she has never 
been on the Government pay roll since I have been in 
Washington, D.C. 

What else would you do? Do you want me to go on and do 
what some of those people are doing—take fat legal fees 
on the side? 

Perhaps you ought to know this: During the time I have 
been in Washington—I am proud of this—I’ve never taken 
a legal fee, although as a lawyer I could legally but not 
ethically have done so. And I am never going to in the fu- 
ture, because I think that’s a violation of a trust which my 
office has. 

Just let me say this before I leave, let me say this: They 
have told you, and you can be sure that the smears will 
continue to come and the purpose of those smears is to make 
me, if possible, relent and let up on my attack on the Com- 
munists and the crooks in the present Administration. 

I'm going to tell you this: As far as I’m concerned, they’ve 
got another guess coming, because what I intend to do is to 
go up and down this land, and the more they smear the more 
I'm going to expose the Communists and the crooks and 
those that defend them until they throw them all out of 
Washington. 
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WHAT THE FUND WAS USED FOR 


Senator Nixon Orders Information Released 


(The following statement was released by Senator Nixon 
from his campaign train in Oregon, Sept. 20, 1952.) 

At my request Dana Smith today made public the full list 
of contributors to a political fund established to permit me to 
carry on my fight against Communism and corruption above 
my official duties in Washington, D.C. This report includes 
amounts paid by each contributor and disbursements made 
therefrom. These are the basic facts about this fund: 

1. It was set up to pay for strictly political activities in 
which all public servants must take part in which those who 
are not independently wealthy are financially unable to 
participate without assistance. 

2. It enabled me to meet my speaking and mailing schedule 
without recourse to padding my federal office pay roll, free 
Government transportation, misuse of the senatorial franking 
privilege or any subterfuge. 


8. I have never received one penny of this fund for my 
personal use. 

4. This fund has been a matter of public knowledge from 
its inception; no attempt has ever been made to conceal its 
existence or purpose. All disbursements were made by Mr. 
Smith by check, as trustee. 

5. Contributors to this fund are long-time supporters of 
mine who sincerely wish to enable me to continue my active 
battle against Communism and corruption. 

6. None of them ever asked for or received any special 
consideration from me. 

7. This fund represents a normal, legitimate, open matter 
of permitting constituents actively to support the political 
activity of a candidate of their choice. Any other interpreta- 
tion is a grave injustice to a fine group of public-spirited 
community leaders. 





WHO CONTRIBUTED TO FUND 
Report by Dana C. Smith 


(Following is the list of contributors to the Nixon fund as 
given September 20 by Dana C. Smith.) 

Earl C. Adams, San Marino, lawyer, $200. Walter V. Dobbs, 
Pasadena, $200. Rea L. Eaton, San Marino, stock broker, $150. 
John J. Garland, San Marino, real estate, $200. John D. F. Bacon, 
San Marino, real estate, $100. Bernard C. Brennan, Glendale, law- 
yer, $250. Jack Brown, Long Beach, news dealer, $150. R. J. Wig, 
San Marino, $100. P. G. Winnett, Los Angeles, merchant, $250. 
Carlton Beal, Los Angeles, $300. W. D. Coberly, Los Angeles, cot- 
ton oil, $600, in two donations of $300 each. Rodney S. Durkee, 
Los Angeles, Lane-Wells Co., $300, in donations of $200 and $100. 
Earl M. Jorgensen, Los Angeles, steel manufacturing, $150. 

Reese L. Milner, Beverly Hills, $500. Henry Salvatore, Los An- 
geles, lawyer, $200. Paul Graham, Arcadia, rock and sand, $250. 
Byrant Essick, Los Angeles, manufacturing, $100. William B. Hub- 
bard, Los Angeles, manufacturer, $150. E. B. Miller, Long Beach, 
contracting, $250. Fred H. Bixby, Long Beach, rancher (deceased ), 
$250. Llewellyn Bixby. Jr., Long Beach, rancher, $250. H. R. 
Knudsen, Glendale, dairying, $250. A. N. Ghormley, Los Angeles, 
dairying, $250. Frank Holt, Los Angeles, $250. Dana C. Smith, 
Pasadena. lawyer, $300. W. Herbert Allen, Pasadena, title insur- 
ance, $250. Scott Brown, Pasadena (deceased ), $300, in donations 
of $100 and $200. Charles E. Bucommun, Los Angeles, steel whole- 
saler, $550, in donations of $300 and $250. Thomas T. Arden, 
La Habra, manufacturer, $200. Wallace P. Butler, Los Angeles, 
engineer, $200. Cooley Butler, Los Angeles, engineer, $300. 

Robert B. Campbell, Pasadena, lawyer, $100. John E. Marble, 
South Pasadena, retired, $500. John McWilliams, Pasadena, rancher, 
$100. Elwood Robinson, Los Angeles, advertising, $250. David G. 


Saunders, Los Angeles, lawyer, $250. Hulett P. Smith, Arcadia, 
mortgage business, $100. Walker Smith, Pasadena, mortgage busi- 
ness, $100. Keith Spalding, Pasadena, retired, $1,000 in two $500 
donations. Benjamin Clayton, Pasadena, $250. William Clayton, 
Pasadena, manutacturer, $250. John Burnham, Rancho Santa Fe, 
retired, $500. Thomas Pike, San Marino, oil drilling, $100. R. R. 
Bush, Pasadena (deceased), oil, $300. George Robert and Louis 
Rowan, Los Angeles, real estate, $300. Arthur S. Crites, Bakersfield, 
retired, $100. Harold H. Lutz, Whittier, $125. John D. Taylor, Los 
Angeles, printer, $250. Tyler Woodward, Los Angeles, oil, $250. 
W. O. Anderson, Los Angeles, $500. Mortimer O. Kline, Los An- 
geles, lawyer, $200. Charles Howard, Jr., Los Angeles, automobile 
man, $100. W. Paul Whittier, Los Angeles, oil, $125. Donald 
Whittier, Pasadena, oil, $125. Leland K. Whittier, Los Angeles, 
oil, $100. 

Mrs. Helen Woodward, Los Angeles, $125. Henry E. Haldeman, 
Los Angeles, $100. Frank R. Seaver, Los Angeles, manufacturing, 
$250. C. H. Goethe, Sacramento, $25. Mrs. Leonard Lindroth, San 
Marino, $10. H. C. Schmeiser, Fresno, $100. Robert O. Hunter, 
Riverside, $100. Henry Kerns, San Gabriel, auto dealer, $150. 
Dr. J. Late Ludwig, Los Angeles, physician, $150. Jean Spear, 
Los Angeles, $250. Joe Crail, Los Angeles, lawyer, $200. Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., Pasadena, engineer, $500 in two contributions of $250 
each. George O. Carlson, Los Angeles, accountant, $250. Earl Gil- 
more, Los Angeles, oil, $250. J. W. McKenzie, Los Angeles, $200. 
H. C. McLellan, Los Angeles, paint manufacturing, $250. Philip 
D. Pryne, Pomona, $250. Edward R. Valentine, Pasadena, oil, $250. 
J. B. Van Nuys, Los Angeles, real estate, $600 in contributions of 
$500 and $100. K. T. Norris, Los Angeles, manufacturing, $500. 





CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT’S REPORT 
By Price Waterhouse & Co. 


(Following is the financial statement on the Nixon fund, 

issued Sept. 23, 1952.) 
Honorable Sherman Adams 
Eisenhower Headquarters 
New York, New York 

Dear Sir: 

In accordance with your instructions received through 
Messrs. Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher, your attorneys in Los 
Angeles, Calit., we have exarnined the accompanying state- 
ment of Richard M. Nixon expense fund, Dana C. Smith 
trustee, for the period from Nov. 15, 1950 (date of opening 
account) to Aug. 20, 1952 (date of last disbursement of 
funds collected prior to nomination of Richard M. Nixon for 
office of Vice President of the United States of America), 
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showing recorded contributions of $18,235.00, payments of 
$18,168.87 and unexpended balance of $66.13. 

Our examination was confined to these particular funds 
and did not extend to any other funds held by Mr. Smith. 

However, we noted from the file furnished us by Mr. 
Smith that since July 21, 1952, some $11,000.00 has been 
deposited in the Dana C. Smith trust account which Mr. 
Smith informed us will be accounted for as campaign con- 
tributions and that $347.78 had been disbursed to Richard 
M. Nixon in reimbursement of expenses of his Washington, 
D.C. office. 

The recorded contributions of $18,235.00 were traced to 
bank statements and copies of deposit slips. In support of 
the payments directly to persons other than Richard M. Nixon 
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aggregating $12,876.72, we have examined canceled checks, 
approved invoices and other supporting documents. 

We also have examined canceled checks and other docu- 
ments in support of the reimbursement to Richard M. Nixon 
of the $190.00 cost of copies of testimony taken in California. 

In support of the payments aggregating $5,102.15 to 
Richard M. Nixon as reimbursement for expenses of his 
Washington, D.C., office, we have examined statements and 
correspondence from his office and the canceled trust fund 
checks in payment thereof. 

In addition, we have inspected in the Washington office 
of Richard M. Nixon canceled checks, approved invoices or 
other documents in support of $3,559.58 of these expenditures. 

We also inspected office memoranda covering the remain- 
ing $1,542.57 of these expenditures, indicating that this 
amount was spent for postage $1,092.24, salaries to extra 
office staff $270.00, reimbursement of members of the office 
staff for their expenses in entertaining visitors $85.45, and 
office expenses, including the purchase of documents and 
publications for constituents, and cab fares to personnel 
working overtime, $94.88. 

Whiie these memoranda did not permit us to independent- 
ly confirm these expenditures totaling $1,542.57, our auditing 
tests disclosed nothing to indicate that these expenditures are 
not correctly shown on the accompanying statement. 

The time within which this report was required did not 
permit us to investigate these items further, but if you wish 
us to do so, we shall be pleased to receive your instructions. 

In our opinion, with the foregoing explanation, the accom- 
panying statement shows correctly the payments of $18,- 
168.87 from the fund and the $66.13 unexpended balance. 

Yours very truly, 
Price Waterhouse & Co. 


STATEMENT OF NIXON EXPENSE FUND 


DANA C. SMITH, TRUSTEE 
FROM NOV. 15, 1950, TO AUG. 20, 1952 


MRCOKSH CONEIDULIONS ....ccsesiceccerosecsesseccosscssesensesesensssseseresPLGp OOOO 
Payments by Dana C. Smith, trustee, directly to persons 
other than Kichard M. Nixon—$974.00. 





Expenses of Mr. and Mrs. Richard M. Nixon principally 
in connection with trips in, to and from California, and 
the balance tor similar items and automobile expenses 
at 5 cents per mile of or incurred by Bernard Brennan 
(California manager) and Murray Chotiner (Los An- 


geles publicity consultant ) 2,306.54 














Refundable deposit with American Airlines.. 425.00 
Joint Senate and House recording facility for recordings 
for radio presentation, including shipping charges...... 1,878.84 
Newspaper and other advertising, including publicity 
photographs of Richard M. Nixon and Pat Nixon........ 771.12 
Keeper of stationery, United States Senate, for 24,518 
addressograph plates for mailing list.............ccsesseeeeses 1,281.07 
Capital engraving company for Christmas cards: 
16,500 for 1950 and 25,000 for LOBI.............sececsecssee 4,237.54 
Murray M. Chotiner and Bernard Brennan for :elephone, 
telegraph and messenger expense, plus $61.00 paid 
MIO i ORIEN ca ccs se caccdatyeccp usb sscd tau sndcabaaediranansies 763.89 
Meetings and luncheons at California hotels................0.. 410.00 
Murray M. Clotiner and associates for index cards, files 
MMO MMMIMAGINN asa aes cs 0s ck eaten cases nas besca ceeaesi sib seeesstaKs 390.42 
Reimbursement of Washington office staff for meals, 
taxicab fares and parking charges paid for visitors........ 382.52 
Postage, insurance and check book.............:csccecsseeeeeeeeees 29.7 
Payment by Dana C. Smith trustee to Richard M. Nixon 
as reimbursement of cost of copies of testimony taken 
Be NN asc cack ci Savana tas od den ents coasaaannndsaaansaans 190.00 
Payments by Dana C. Smith trustee to Richard M. Nixon 
as reimbursement for certain expenses of his Washing- 
ton, D. C. office: 
WRI ON INO NO occa as vase decescssneasceescadssenstcdcaacseiaases 492.62 
Recordings for radio presentation.............cccceseeeeeees 489.60 
Stationery im excess Of allowance............scscsesceesceseeseesees 815.56 
Telephone and teiegraph in excess of allowance.............. 225.28 
Postage in excess ot allowance................++ ppecscensdlinw “sitaisesies 1,202.30 
Salaries paid to extra office staff... 920.55 
MTNA aaa ckavasceccudine seal sasddestaninlecesinneds 157.51 
Freight to Los Angeles for Christmas cards...............:0000 92.66 
Meals, taxicab fare and parking charges paid by office 
PE ENN sa cs sa cassivstuhca cease vaxceacenscdsidasessdnce 255.06 
Publicity photographs . 89.35 
Other office expenses, including purchase of documents 
and publications for constituents and cab tares to office 
staff working overtime 361.66 
Total disbursements 18,168.87 
Balance remaining trom recorded contributions............... ‘ 66.13 





THE LEGAL OPINION 
Of Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher of Los Angeles, Calif. 


(Following is the legal opinion on the Nixon fund, is- 
sued by Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher on September 23, 1952.) 


Honorable Sherman Adams 
Eisenhower Headquarters 
New York City, New York 
Dear Sir: 

You have requested us to render a report on the legal 
aspects, from the position of Senator Richard M. Nixon, of the 
funds collected and disbursed by Dana C. Smith in connec- 
tion with the activities of Senator Nixon from the close of the 
latter’s campaign for election to the United States Senate in 
November of 1950 until his nomination by the Republican 
Party as its candidate for the office of Vice President of the 
United States in July, 1952. At your request, Price Waterhouse 
& Co., certified public accountants, have made an audit 
report on such funds and such report is relied on by us with 
respect to the amount, sources and disbursement of such 
funds. This report shows that $18,235.00 were collected be- 
tween November 15, 1950 and June 23, 1952 and that $18,- 
168.87 thereof were disbursed through August 20, 1952. 
A copy of such audit report is submitted herewith. Your at- 
tention is called to the reference in said report to contributions 
of some $11,000.00 received after July 21, 1952, which Dana 
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C. Smith has advised us will be accounted for as campaign 
contributions. 

We have also examined two correspondence files delivered 
to us by Dana C. Smith, which, he has advised us, contain all 
of his correspondence with respect to the collection and dis- 
bursement of such funds. These corre:pondence files contain 
letters dated from January 2, 1950 to September 15, 1952. 

From our examination of said Price Waterhouse & Co. audit 
report and Dana Smith’s correspondence files, the following 
appear: 

(A) A budget in Dana Smith’s handwriting, dated Decem- 
ber 28, 1950, appears early in the correspondence files, show- 
ing the following items: 


Radio adv. $ 7,500.00 
Telev. adv. 1,500.00 
Travel 1,200.00 
Extra air-mail & (allowance ) 1,200.00 
Long dist. phone (50 per mo. 5 min.) 

(plus $400 while at home ) 1,000.00 
Special mailings—preparation 2,500.00 
Local travel & hotels 1,000.00 
Christmas cards (20,000) 2,000.00 


600.00 
2,500.00 
$21,000.00 


Transp.-secretarial 
Local pol. secy. help 
( Estimate ) 








(B) It appears that a number of the persons who con- 
tributed to the funds also solicited others to do likewise, with 
the funds being placed in the hands of Dana Smith as a trus- 
tee. The purpose and operation of the fund is most fully de- 
scribed in a letter dated September 25, 1951, from Dana C. 
Smith, soliciting the contribution of Mr. Arthur Crites, a copy 
of which appears in said correspondence files. A copy thereof 
is attached hereto. 

The other matters in the file are entirely consistent with 
this letter and the plan shown thereby may be summarized as 
follows: A group in Los Angeles decided that it was not suf- 
ficient to elect Richard Nixon to the Senate, but equally as 
important that he continue effectively to sell to the people of 
California the economic and political views which they 
mutually shared. It was apparent to them that this required 
money that Senator Nixon was not in a position financially to 
provide. Therefore they determined to raise a fund from per- 
sons who had already supported the Senator's campaign 
financially. Contributions were limited to a minimum of $100 
and a maximum of $500 for the reason that they did not want 
it “charged that anyone is contributing so much as to think 
he is entitled to some favors.” The type of activities outlined 
as those for which the money would be used were: 

“Transportation and hotel expenses to cover trips by the 
Senator to California more frequently than his mileage allow- 
ance permits 

“Payment of air-mail and long-distance phone charges above 
his allowances, and the payment of long-distance charges 
while here in California. 

“Preparation of material for the Senator to send out to the 
people over the State who have supported him, so as to keep 
in touch with them and let them know what he is doing and 
why, and obtain their views. 

“Defraying the expenses of his Christmas cards to the peo- 
ple who worked in his campaign or contributed financially to 
it. Much to our surprise, we find that this group numbers 
20,000. 

“Paying for getting out material for radio broadcasts and 
television programs, and for advertising and publicity in con- 
nection with them. 

“There are of course various other similar items involved.” 

(C) It appears that between November 15, 1950 and June 
23, 1952, $18,235.00 was contributed to and received by 
Dana C. Smith, pursuant to this plan, and that through 
August 20, 1952, Dana C. Smith had disbursed $18,168.87 
thereof by check. Of those disbursements $12,876.72 was paid 
directly by checks of Dana Smith to persons other than Sena- 
tor Nixon against vouchers approved by Bernard Brennan, 
California manager for Senator Nixon. These payments are 
itemized in the above-mentioned audit report on the state- 
ment of disbursements and include principally the following: 

(I) $2,306.54 paid to air lines and hotels, plus $425 de- 
posited with American Airlines. Approximately $974 of this 
item was paid for Senator and Mrs. Nixon in connection with 
their attendance at political meetings, principally in connection 
with trips in, to and from California, and the balance for sim- 
ilar items for Bernard Brennan and Murray Chotiner (Los 
Angeles publicity consultant ). 

(II) $1,878.84 to the joint Senate and House recording 
facility for recordings by Senator Nixon for radio presentation 
in California. 

(III) $771.12 for newspaper and other advertising, prin- 
cipally announcing radio programs. 

(IV) $1,281.07 paid directly to the keeper of stationery of 
the United States Senate for 24,518 addressograph plates to 
cover Senator Nixon’s mailing list. 

(V) $4,237.54 paid to the Capital Engraving Company for 
16,500 Christmas cards in 1950 and 25,000 in 1951. 

(VI) $1,154.31 for telephone, telegraph, messenger and 
office supplies incurred by Bernard Brennan and Murray 
Chotiner. 

(VII) $410.00 for political meetings and luncheons at Cali- 
fornia hotels. 

(VIII) $412.30 for several minor items listed in the audit 
report. 

The remaining $5,292.15 was paid by Dana Smith to Senator 
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Nixon to reimburse the latter for certain expenses of his Wash- 
ington, D. C., office, which either were not charged or were 
not chargeable to the Government, and for the cost of copies 
of testimony taken to California. 

(D) We have found nothing in said correspondence files 
which indicated, either expressly or by implication, that the 
contributors to the fund expected or received any services or 
assistance from Senator Nixon. Within the time available. 
we interviewed a number of the contributors, and all of those 
interviewed assured us that in connection with the contribu. 
tions they were not promised, offered, or had any understand- 
ing with respect to or reason to expect any favor, attention, 
services, action, decision, vote or assistance of any kind from 
Senator Nixon with respect to any proceeding, investigation, 
claims, charge, application, contract, hearing, question, mat- 
ter, cause or legislation, and that they had received none of 
the foregoing from him. In two instances the contributor ad- 
vised us that subsequent to his contribution he had contacted 
Senator Nixon to request his assistance in connection with mat- 
ters pending before a department or agency of the Govern- 


‘ment, but that in each instance Senator Nixon declined to take 


any action or render any assistance in connection therewith, 

In the light of the foregoing, we made an examination of 
federal and California statutes and court decisions which we 
deemed might be applicable to the legality of the position of 
Senator Nixon with respect to such a fund under the cir- 
cumstances above appearing. We did not find any law under 
which, in our opinion, such use of the fund could reasonably 
be challenged. The principal statutes and court decisions 
which appeared most likely to bear on the legality of the re- 
cent contributions to members of Congress and our reasons 
for concluding that they are inapplicable in this case are as 
follows: 

(1) Title 18 U.S.C.A. 1914, which reads as follows: 

“1914. SaALary OF GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS AND EMPLOYEES 
PAYABLE ONLY By UNITED STATES 
“Whoever, being a Government official or employee, receives 
any salary in connection with his services as such an official or 
employee from any source other than the Government of the 
United States, except as may be contributed out of the Treas- 
ury of any State, county, or municipality; or 
“Whoever, whether a person, association, or corporation, 
makes any contribution to, or in any way supplements the 
salary of, any Government official or employee for the services 
performed by him for the Government ,of the United States— 
“Shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than six months, or both. June 25, 1948, C. 645, 62 Stat. 793.” 
While there appears to be some doubt as to whether a 
member of Congress is properly classified as a “Government 
official or employee,” it has been held by the United States 
Supreme Court in David Lamar vs. United States, 241 U S. 
103, 60 Law Ed. 912 (1916) that under a federal statute for- 
bidding the impersonation of an “officer or employee acting 
under the authority of the United States, or any department, 
or any officer of the Government thereof” the impersonation 
of a member of the House of Representatives was held to be 
the impersonation of an officer within this definition. 

Early Supreme Court cases and subsequent federal district 
court cases appear to indicate the contrary. 

See: United States vy Germaine (1879) 99 U. S. 508 United 
States v. Moust (1888) 124 U. S. 303 United States v. Davis 
(1948) 80 F. Supp. 875 United States v. Marcus (1948) 166 
F. 2d 947 
Even if it be assumed that a United States Senator is a 

Government official or employee under this section, the sec- 
tion is inapplicable to the payments made to or from the Dana 
C. Smith fund because none of such payments constituted a 
salary received by Senator Nixon. Over $12,000 of the fund 
was never received by Senator Nixon at all, but was disbursed 
directly to various third persons. Furthermore, all of the dis- 
bursements, both those to third persons and those which con- 
stituted reimbursements to Senator Nixon were for political 
expenses incurred in connection with his maintaining his con- 
tacts with his constituents in California and could in no way 
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be considered as salary or compensation to him in connection 
with his services. 

On this point and under this same statute (first enacted 
as the Act of March 3, 1917, 39 Stat. 1070-1106) the Attorney 
General of the United States [Harry M. Daugherty] rendered 
his opinion dated August 10, 1922 (33 O.A.O. 273), that the 
payment of travelling expenses of Government officials by 
third parties did not constitute the receipt by them of salary 
from a source other than the Government of the United States. 
The Secretary of Commerce had asked for an opinion as to 
whether representatives of the Department of Commerce 
could attend meetings of business organizations to address 
them on the work of the Department, with the business 
organizations paying the travelling expenses of such repre- 
sentatives. The Attorney General said of the statute under 
consideration: 

“This provision, it will be observed, is penal, and the law is 
well settled that (to paraphrase the language of Lord Coke) 
Acts of Congress are to be so construed as no man that is inno- 
cent or free from injury or wrong be, by a literal construction, 
punished or endangered. The object of the provision in the Act 
of March 3, 1917 (ch. 163), was that no Government official or 
employee should serve two masters to the prejudice of his un- 
biased devotion to the interests of the United States. Where, as 
in the arrangement proposed to you, the officer or employee 
concerned does not personally benefit by the payments from 
outside sources, any more than he would if he paid his own 
traveling expenses, the statute is not violated. Literally there 
may be said to be a ‘contribution to’ the officer or employee tor 
services performed by him for the Government, but in reality 
the contribution is to the Government itself, and is in further- 
ance, not in prejudice, of its interests 

“There is nothing in what I have said in the last contrary to 
the opinion of Comptroller Warwick in 16 Comp. Dec. 43. 
There the Comptroller interpreted the facts submitted to him 
by you as justifying the inference that outside payment of ex- 
penses was desired and intended in order to enable you to pay 
higher salaries to certain experts, and his opinion is based upon 
such inference. In the present case, however, no facts are pre- 
sented to me which would justify such an inference, and I 
assume that the arrangement proposed is not intended to, and 
will not, result, either directly or indirectly, in the payment of 
increased salaries or compensation to the officers or employees 
concerned. 

“No other statute has been called to my attention having a 
bearing on the matter submitted by you, and I have the honor, 
therefore, to advise you that the payment of the expenses of the 
agents of your department under the circumstances stated by 
you will not violate either of the statutes to which you call at- 
tention, or any other statute of the United States.” 

33 O.A.G. 273, 275, 276 
(2) 18 U.S.C.A. 205, the applicable portion of which 
provides as follows: 

“205. ACCEPTANCE BY MEMBER OF CONGRESS 

“Whoever, being a member of, or delegate to, Congress, or a 
Resident Commissioner, either before or after he has qualified, 
directly or indirectly, asks, accepts, receives, or agrees to re- 
ceive, any money or thing of value, or any promise, check, 
order, contract, undertaking, obligation, gratuity, or security 
for the payment of money or for the delivery or conveyance of 
anything of value to him or to any person with his consent, 
connivance, or concurrence, for his attention to, or services, or 
with the intent to have his action, vote, or decision influenced 
on any question, matter, cause, or proceeding, which may at 
any time be pending in either house of Congress or before any 
committee thereof, or which by law may be brought before 
him in his capacity as such member, delegate, or Resident 
Commissioner, shall be fined not more than three times the 
amount asked, accepted, or received or imprisoned not more 
than three years, or both; and shall forfeit his office or place, 
and be disqualified from holding any office of honor, trust, 
or profit under the United States. June 25, 1948, C. 645, 62 
Stat. 692.” 

The gravamen of a violation under this statute is a Con- 
gressman’s attention to, or services on, or intent to have his 
action influenced on any matter. In our examination, nothing 
has come to our attention which indicated that Senator Nixon 
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or Dana Smith with his concurrence received any contribu- 
tion for the Senator’s attention to, or services, or with the in- 
tention to have the Senator’s action influenced on any matter. 
To the extent that we have been able to check with the con- 
tributors, any such understanding or intent appears to be ex- 
pressly lacking. 

(3) We find three other similar statutory provisions, the 
violation of each of which would require an element which 
does not appear to be present in connection with the opera- 
tion of this fund. These statutes are: 

(A) 18 U.S.C.A. 28, the applicable portion of which 
provides as follows: 

“281. COMPENSATION TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, OFFICERS 

AND OTHERS IN MATTERS AFFECTING THE GOVERNMENT 

“Whoever, being a member or a delegate to Congress, 

or a Resident Commissioner, either before or after he has 

qualified, or the head of a department, or other officer or 

employee of the United States or any department or 
agency thereof, directly or indirectly receives or agrees 

to receive, any compensation for any services rendered or 

to be rendered, either by himself or another, in relation to 

any proceeding, contract, claim, controversy, charge, ac- 

cusation, arrest, or other matter in which the United 

States is a party or directly or indirectly interested, before 

any department, agency, court martial, officer, or any civil, 

military, or naval commission, shall be fined not more than 

$10,000 or imprisoned not more than two years, or both; 

and shall be incapable of holding any office of honor, 

trust, or profit under the United States.” 

There is no indication that Senator Nixon received any 

compensaticn for the services of himself or anyone else 

in relation to the matter pending in which the United 

States was a party or indirectly interested. 

(B) 18 U.S.C.A. 283 which provides in part: 

“283. OrFricers OR EMPLOYEES INTERESTED IN CLAIMS 

AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT 

“Whoever, being an officer or employee of the United 

States or any department or agency thereof, or of the 

Senate or House of Representatives, acts as an agent or 

attorney for prosecuting any claim against the United 

States, or aids or assists in the prosecution or support of 

any such claim otherwise than in the proper discharge of 

his official duties, or receives any gratuity, or any share 

of or interest in any such claim in consideration of assist- 

ance in the presecution of such claims, shall be fined not 

more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, 

or both.” 

There is no evidence that Senator Nixon assisted any 
contributor in the prosecution of any claim. 

(C) 18 U.S.C.A. 216, which provides in part, as 

follows: 

“216. PROCUREMENT OF CONTRACT BY OFFICER OR MEMBER 

or CONGRESS 

“Whoever, being a member otf or delegate to Congress, 

or a Resident Commissioner, either before or after he has 

qualified, or being an officer, employee, or agent of the 

United States, directly or indirectly takes, receives, or 

agrees to receive any money or thing of value, for giving, 

procuring or aiding to procure to or for any person, any 
contract from the United States or from any officer, de- 
partment or agency thereof 

“Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 

not more than two years, or both: and be disqualified from 

holding any office of honor, profit, or trust under the 

United States.” 

There is no indication that Senator Nixon gave, pro- 
cured, or aided any person to procure any government 
contract. 

You have also requested us to report on whether any por- 
tion of the fund was taxable or reportable income to Senator 
Nixon. In view of the above described facts and circum- 
stances clearly indicating that the donations were purely 
voluntary, and that the Senator had neither performed any 
services in the past for any of the donors nor was expected 
to perform any services in the future for them, it is our con- 
clusion that the amounts contributed did not constitute in- 
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come to the Senator under the applicable federal or State 
income tax laws. 

Lunceford v. Commissioner, 62 F. (2d) 740 (C.C.A. 6th, 
1933) ; 

Schall v. Commissioner, 174 F. (2d) 893 (C.C.A. 5th, 
1949); 

Bogardus v. Commissioner, 302 U.S. 34 (1937). 
Therefore there was no duty upon the Senator to report any 
of such contributions as income in his own income tax re- 
turns. It is thus unnecessary to consider whether or not, as- 
suming any part of the amounts involved did constitute in- 
come to the Senator, they would be fully deductible as 
ordinary business expenses to him under said laws. 


Based on our investigation of the facts and law as herein- 
above described, it is our conclusion that Senator Nixon did 
not obtain any financial gain from the collection and disburse- 
ment of the fund by Dana C. Smith; that Senator Nixon did 
not violate any federal or State law by reason of the operation 
of the fund; and that neither the portion of the fund paid by 
Dana C. Smith directly to third persons, nor the portion paid 
to Senator Nixon to reimburse him for designated office ex- 
penses, constituted income to the Senator which was either 
reportable or taxable as income under applicable tax laws. 

Very truly yours, 
Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher 





LETTER OF DANA C. SMITH 


Explaining the Purposes of the Nixon Fund 


(Following is the letter written by Dana C. Smith to 
Arthur Crites on Sept. 25, 1951, explaining the nature and 
purposes of the Nixon fund.) 


Mr. Arthur Crites 
1001 Oleander Avenue 
Bakersfield, California 
Re: Senator Nixon’s Activities 
Dear Mr. Crites: 

Bernie Brennan suggested that you will be interested in 
knowing about a program which we have set up to make 
Senator Nixon’s work more effective, and that you might 
perhaps be interested in participating in it with us. A group 
of us here, after the dust of battle had settled and we found 
that Dick was safely elected, began to realize that electing 
him was only part of what we really wanted to accomplish. 
We not only wanted a good man in the Senate from this 
State, but we wanted him to continue to sell effectively to 
the people of California the economic and political systems 
which we all believe in 

It was immediately apparent to us that this would take 
money and that Dick himself was not in position financially 
to provide it. We have therefore set up a pool, to which a 
considerable number of us here are contributing on an an- 
nual basis, to meet expenditures which seem necessary to 
accomplish this object. We have aimed at a total of $20,000 
or $25,000 and have succeeded in raising a large proportion 
of it here. We have only included in our group people who 
have supported Dick from the start, so that it does not pro- 
vide any way for people who are “second guessers” to make 
any claim on the Senator’s particular interest. 

We have also limited contributions to a minimum of $100 
a year and a maximum of $500. The reason for the minimum 
is that anybody who is not in position to come in for at 
least that amount without feeling it, should be left to contrib- 
ute only to regular party activities and campaigns when 
they come around. The reason for the maximum was so that 
it can never be charged that anyone is contributing so muca 
as to think he is entitled to special favors. 

The type of activities for which this money would be 
used would be such as the following: 

Transportation and hotel expenses to cover trips by 
the Senator to California more frequently than his mile- 
age allowance permits. 


Payment of air-mail and long-distance phone charges 
above his allowances, and the payment of long-distance 
charges while here in California. 

Preparation of material for the Senator to send out to 
the people over the State who have supported him, so 
as to keep in touch with them and let them know what he 
is doing and why, and obtain their views. 

Detraying the expenses of his Christmas cards to the 
people who worked in his campaign or contributed 
financially to it. Much to our surprise, we find that this 
group numbers 20,000. 

Paying for getting out material for radio broadcasts 
and television programs, and for advertising and public- 
ity in connection with them. 

There are of course various other similar items involved. 
As I was Finance Chairman for Dick during his campaign, 
he and Bernie asked me to look after this fund, so I am 
handling it through a trust account subject to review by 
Bernie and a couple of other stalwarts of Dick’s campaign. 
Nobody is drawing any salary or other compensation out of 
this, so you can count on it that the money will be effectively 
used where it will do all of us, including Dick, the most good. 
As you helped Dick very substantially during the cam- 
paign, I am writing you about it with a two-fold purpose: 
lst: So that when you see or hear of money being spent on 
Dick’s behalf you will know how it lias been raised and 
that there isn’t anybody who is thereby acquiring any kind 
of a hold on our Senator. 
2nd: So that if you agree with the usefulness of such a pro- 
gram, both to the Senator and all of the rest of us in- 
cluding yourself, and want to come in with us on it, you 
will know about it and have the opportunity to do so. 
Within the limits of the contribution sizes above indicated, 
we would be delighted to have you join with us in this pro- 
gram, and Dick will of course be very appreciative of your 
continuing interest. We do not, however, want to conflict with 
other needed candidate and party contributions, so if you 
do join us, it should not be with the thought that this will 
affect what you might otherwise contribute other places 
where needed. Your check should be drawn to me and will 
be deposited in my trust account for this fund, which is sub- 
ject to periodic audit. 
Very sincerely yours, 


D.C.S. [Dana C. Smith] 





RADIO ADDRESS OF SENATOR NIXON 


Explaining His Use of the Expense Fund 


(Following is the text of the radio and television address 
of Senator Nixon from Los Angeles on Sept. 23, 1952.) 

My fellow Americans: I come before you tonight as a 
candidate for the Vice Presidency and as a man whose 
honesty and integrity has been questioned. 
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Now, the usual political thing to do when charges are 
made against you is to either ignore them or to deny them 
without giving details. I believe we have had enough of that 
in the United States, particularly with the present Adminis- 
tration in Washington, D. C. 
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To me the office of the Vice Presidency of the United 
States is a great office, and I feel that the people have got 
to have confidence in the integrity of the men who run for 
that office and who might attain them. 

I have a theory, too, that the best and only answer to a 
smear Or to an honest misunderstanding of the facts is to 
tell the truth. And that is why I am here tonight. I want to tell 
you my side of the case. 

I am sure that you have read the charge, and you have 
heard it, that I, Senator Nixon, took $18,000 from a group of 
my supporters. 

Now, was that wrong? And let me say that it was wrong. I 
am saying it, incidentally, that it was wrong, not just illegal, 
because it isn’t a question of whether it was legal or illegal, 
that isn’t enough. The question is, was it morally wrong. I 
say that it was morally wrong—if any of that $18,000 went to 
Senator Nixon, for my personal use. I say that it was morally 
wrong if it was secretly given and secretly handled. 

And I say that it was morally wrong if any of the contri- 
butors got special favors for the contributions that they made. 

And now to answer those questions let me say this: not 1 
cent of the $18,000 or any other money of that type ever 
went to me for my personal use. Every penny of it was used 
to pay for political expenses that I did not think should be 
charged to the taxpayers of the United States. 

It was not a secret fund. As a matter of fact, when I was 
on “Meet the Press’—some of you may have seen it, last 
Sunday—Peter Edson came up to me, after the program, and 
he said, “Dick, what about this fund we hear about?” and I 
said, “Well, there is no secret about it. Go out and see Dana 
Smith, who was the administrator of the fund,” and I gave 
him his address. And I said you will find that the purpose of 
the fund simply was to defray political expenses that I did 
not feel should be charged to the Government. 

And, third, let me point out, and I want to make this 
particularly clear, that no contributor to this fund, no contri- 
butor to any of my campaigns, has ever received any con- 
sideration that he would not have received as an ordinary 
constituent. 

I just don’t believe in that, and I can say that never, while 
I have been in the Senate of the United States, as far as the 
people that contributed to this fund are concerned, have I 
made a telephone call for them to an agency, nor have I 
gone down to an agency in their behalf. 

And the records will show that, the records which are in 
the hands of the Administration. 

Well, then, some of you will say, and rightly, “Well, what 
did you use the fund for, Senator? Why did you have to 
have it?” 

Let me tell you in just a word how a Senate office operates. 
First of all, the Senator gets $15,000 a year in salary. He gets 
enough money to pay for one trip a year, a round trip, that is, 
for himself and his family, between his home and Washing- 
ton, D.C., and then he gets an allowance to handle the people 
that work in his office to handle his mail. 

And the allowance for my State of California is enough 
to hire 13 people. And let me say, incidentally, that this al- 
lowance is not paid to the Senator. 

It is paid directly to the individuals that the Senator puts 
on his pay roll, but all of these people and all of these al- 
lowances are for strictly official business; business, for 
example, when a constituent writes in and wants you to go 
down to the Veterans’ Administration and get some informa- 
tion about his GI policy—items of that type, for example. 
But there are other expenses which are not covered by the 
Government. And I think I can best discuss those expenses 
by asking you some questions. 

Do you think that when I or any other Senator makes a 
political speech, has it printed, should charge the printing 
of that speech and the mailing of that speech to the tax- 
payers? 

Do you think, for example, when I or any other Senator 
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makes a trip to his home State to make a purely political 
speech that the cost of that trip should be charged to the 
taxpayers? 

Do you think when a Senator makes political broadcasts 
or political television broadcasts, radio or television, that the 
expense of those broadcasts should be charged to the tax- 
payers? 

I know what your answer is; It is the same answer that 
audiences give me whenever I discuss this particular problem. 

The answer is no. The taxpayers should not be required 
to finance items which are not official business but which 
are primarily political business. 

Well, then the question arises, you say, “Well, how do 
you pay for these and how can you do it legally?” And there 
are several ways that it can be done, incidentally, and it is 
done legally in the United States Senate and in the Congress. 

The first way is to be a rich man. I don’t happen to be a 
rich man. So I couldn't use that. 

Another way that is used is to put your wife on the pay 
roll. Let me say, incidentally, that my opponent, my opposite 
number for the Vice Presidency of the Democratic ticket, 
does have his wife on his pay roll and has had her on his pay 
roll for the past 10 years. Now just let me say this: That is his 
business, and I am not critical of him for doing that. You will 
have to pass judgment on that particular point, but I have 
never done that for this reason: 

I have found that there are so many deserving stenog- 
raphers and secretaries in Washington that needed the work 
that I just didn’t feel it was right to put my wife on the pay 
roll—My wife sitting over here. 

She is a wonderful stenographer. She used to teach stenog- 
raphy and she used to teach shortharid in high school. That 
was when I met her. And I can tell you folks that she has 
worked many hours nights and many hours on Saturdays and 
Sundays in my office, and she had done a fine job, and I am 
proud to say tonight that in the six years I have been in the 
House and in the Senate of the United States Pat Nixon 
has never been on the Government pay roll. 

What are other ways that these finances can be taken 
care of? Some who are lawyers, and I happen to be a lawyer, 
continue to practice law, but I haven’t been able to do that. 

I am so far away from California and I have been so busy 
with my senatorial work that I have not engaged in any legal 
practice and, also, as far as law practice is concerned, it 
seemed to me that the relationship between an attorney and 
the client was so personal that you couldn’t possibly repre- 
sent a man as an attorney and then have an unbiased view 
when he presented his case to you in the event that he had 
one before the Government. 

And so I felt that the best way to handle these necessary 
political expenses of getting my message to the American 
people and the speeches I made—the speeches that I had 
printed for the most part concerned this one message of 
exposing this Administration, the Communism in it, the 
corruption in it—the only way that I could do that was to 
accept the aid which people in my home State of Cali- 
fornia, who contributed to my campaign and who con- 
tinued to make these contributions after I was elected, were 
glad to make. 

And let me say I am proud of the fact that not one of them 
has ever asked me for a special favor. I am proud of the fact 
that not one of them has ever asked me to vote on a bill other 
than my own conscience would dictate. And I am proud of 
the fact that the taxpayers by subterfuge or otherwise have 
never paid one dime for expenses which I thought were 
political and should not be charged to the taxpayers. 

Let me say, incidentally, that some of you may say, “Well, 
that is all right, Senator, that is your explanation, but have 
you got any proof?” And I would like to tell you this evening 
that just an hour ago we received an independent audit of 
this entire fund. I suggested to Governor Sherman Adams, 
who is the chief of staff of the Eisenhower campaign, that an 
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independent audit and legal report be obtained, and I have 
that audit in my hand. 

It is an audit made by Price Waterhouse & Co. firm, and 
the legal opinion by Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher, lawyers. in 
Los Angeles, the biggest law firm, and incidentally one of 
the best ones in Los Angeles. 

I am proud to report to you tonight that this audit and 
this legal opinion is being forwarded to General Eisenhower, 
and I would like to read to you the opinion that was prepared 
by Gibson, Dunn and Crutcher, based on all the pertinent 
laws and statutes, together with the audit report prepared 
by the certified public accountants. 

It is our conclusion that Senator Nixon did not obtain 
any financial gain from the collection and disbursement 
of the funds by Dana Smith; that Senator Nixon did not 
violate any federal or State law by reason of the opera- 
tion of the fund; and that neither the portion of the 
fund paid by Dana Smith directly to third persons, nor 
the portion paid to Senator Nixon, to reimburse him for 
office expenses, constituted income in a sense which was 
either reportable or taxable as income under income tax 
laws. 

(signed) 
Gibson, Dunn and Crutcher, 
by Elmo H. Conley 

That is not Nixon speaking, but that is an independent 
audit which was requested because I want the American 
people to know all the facts and I am not afraid of having 
independent people go in and check the facts, and that is 
exactly what they did. 

But then I realized that there are still some who may say, 
and rightly so—and let me say that I recognize that some 
will continue to smear, regardless of what the truth may be 
—but that there has been understandably, some honest mis- 
understanding on this matter, and there are some _ that 
will say, “Well, maybe you were able, Senator, to fake this 
thing. How can we believe what you say—after all, is there 
a possibility that maybe you got some sums in cash? Is there 
a possibility that you might have feathered your own nest?” 
And so now what I am going to do—and, incidentally, this 
is unprecedented in the history of the American politics— 
I am going at this time to give to this television and radio 
audience a complete financial history, everything I have 
earned, everything I have spent, everything I own, and | 
want you to know the facts. 

I will have to start early. I was born in 1913. Our family 
was one of modest circumstances, and most of my early life 
was spent in a store, out in East Whittier. It was a grocery 
store, one of those family enterprises. 

The only reason we were able to make it go was because 
my Mother and Dad had five boys, and we all worked in 
the store. I worked my way through college and, to a great 
extent, through law school. And then, in 1940, probably the 
best thing that ever happened to me happened. I married 
Pat, who is sitting over here. 

We had a rather difficult time, after we were married, 
like so many of the young couples who might be listening 
to us. I practiced law. She continued to teach school. 

Then, in 1942, I went into the service. Let me say that 
my service record was not a particularly unusual one. I went 
to the South Pacific. I guess I’m entitled to a couple of battle 
stars. I got a couple of letters of commendation. But I was 
just there when the bombs were falling. And then I returned. 
I returned to the United States, and in 1946, I ran for the 
Congress. When we came out of the war, Pat and I—Pat dur- 
ing the war had worked as a stenographer, and in a bank, and 
as an economist for a Government agency—and when we 
came out, the total of our savings, from both my law practice, 
her teaching, and all the time that I was in the war, the total 
for that entire period was just a little less than $10,000—every 
cent of that, incidentally, was in Government bonds—well, 
that’s where we start, when I go into politics. 
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Now, whatever I earned since I went into politics—well, 
here it is. I jotted it down. Let me read the notes. 

First of all I have had my salary as a Congressman and 
as a Senator. 

Second, I have received a total in this past six years of 
$1,600 from estates which were in my law firm at the time 
that I severed my connection with it. And, incidentally, as I 
said before, I have not engaged in any legal practice, and have 
not accepted any fees from business that came into the firm 
after I went into politics. 

I have made an average of approximately $1,500 a year, 
from nonpolitical speaking engagements and lectures. 

And then, fortunately, we have inherited a little money. Pat 
sold her interest in her father’s estate for $3,000, and I in- 
herited $1,500 from my grandfather. We lived rather mod- 
estly. 

For four years we lived in an apartment in Parkfairtax, 
Alexandria, Va. The rent was $80 a month. And we saved for 
the time that we could buy a house. Now, that was what we 
took in. 

What did we do with this money? What do we have today 
to show for it? This will surprise you, because it is so little, 
I suppose, as standards generally go of people in public life. 

First of all, we've got a house in Washington, which cost 
$41,000 and on which we owe $20,000. We have a house in 
Whittier, Calif., which cost $13,000, and on which we owe 
$3,000. My folks are living there at the present time. 

I have just $4,000 in life insurance, plus my GI policy, 
which I have never been able to convert, and which will run 
out in two years. 

I have no life insurance whatever on Pat. I have no life 
insurance on our two youngsters, Patricia and Julie. 

I own a 1950 Oldsmobile car. We have our furniture. We 
have no stocks and bonds of any type. We have no interest 
of any kind, direct or indirect, in any business. Now, that is 
what we have. What do we owe? 

Well, in addition to the mortgage, the $20,000 mortgage 
on the house in Washington, a $10,000 one on the house in 
Whittier, I owe $4,500 to the Riggs Bank, in Washington, 
D. C., with interest at 4 per cent. 

[In his speech, Senator Nixon indicated at one point 
that the mortgage on the $13,000 home in Whittier was 
$3,000, at another point that it was $10,000. The latte: 
figure is correct, Nixon’s secretary, James Bassett, told re- 
porters later, explaining the discrepancy as “a verbal 
error.” | 
I owe $3,500 to my parents, and the interest on that loan, 

which I pay regularly, because it is a part of the savings 
they made through the years they were working so hard— 
I pay regularly 4 per cent interest. And then [ have a $500 
loan, which I have on my life insurance. 

Well, that’s about it. That’s what we have. And that’s what 
we owe. It isn’t very much. But Pat and I have the satis- 
faction that every dime that we have got is honestly ours. 

I should say this, that Pat doesn’t have a mink coat. But 
she does have a respectable Republican cloth coat, and I 
always tell her that she would look good in anything. 

One other thing I probably should tell you, because if 
I don’t they will probably be saying this about me, too. We 
did get something, a gift, after the election. 

A man down in Texas heard Pat on the radio mention 
the fact that our two youngsters would like to have a dog, 
and, believe it or not, the day before we left on this cam- 
paign trip we got a message from Union Station in Baltimore, 
saying they had a package for us. We went down to get it. 
You know what it was? 

It was a little cocker spaniel dog, in a crate that he had 
sent all the way from Texas, black and white, spotted, and 
our little girl, Tricia, the six-year-old, named it Checks. 

And, you know, the kids, like all kids, loved the dog, and 
I just want to say this, right now, that regardless of what 
they say about it, we are going to keep it. 
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It isn’t easy to come before a nation-wide audience and 
bare your life, as I have done. But I want to say some things 
before I conclude, that I think most of you will agree on. 

Mr. Mitchell, the Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, made the statement that if a man couldn’t afford 
to be in the United States Senate, he shouldn’t run for the 
Senate. And I just want to make my position clear. 

I don’t agree with Mr. Mitchell when he says that only a 
rich man should serve his Government, in the United States 
Senate or in the Congress. I don’t believe that represents the 
thinking of the Democratic Party, and I know it doesn’t repre- 
sent the thinking of the Republican Party. 

I believe that it’s fine that a man like Governor Stevenson, 
who inherited a fortune from his father, can run for President. 
But I also feel that it is essential in this country of ours that 
aman of modest means can also run for President, because, 
you know—remember Abraham Lincoln—you remember what 
he said—“God must have loved the common people, he made 
so many of them.” 

And now I’m going to suggest some courses of conduct. 

First of all, you have read in the papers about other funds, 
now. Mr. Stevenson apparently had a couple. One of them in 
which a group of business people paid and helped to supple- 
ment the salaries of State employes. Here is where the money 
went directly into their pockets, and I think that what Mr. 
§tevenson should do should be to come before the American 
people, as I have, give the names of the people that con- 
tributed to that fund, give the names of the people who put 
this money into their pockets, at the same time that they were 
receiving money from their State government and see what 
favors, if any, they gave out for that. 

I don’t condemn Mr. Stevenson for what he did, but until 
the facts are in there is a doubt that would be raised. And 
as far as Mr. Sparkman is concerned, I would suggest the 
same thing. He’s had his wife on the pay roll. I don’t condemn 
him for that, but I think that he should come before the 
American people and indicate what outside sources of income 
he has had. I would suggest that under the circumstances both 
Mr. Sparkman and Mr. Stevenson should come before the 
American people, as I have, and make a complete financial 
statement as to their financial history, and if they don’t it will 
be an admission that they have something to hide. 

And I think you will agree with me—because, folks, re- 
member, a man that’s to be President of the United States, 
aman that is to be Vice President of the United States, must 
have the confidence of all the people. And that’s why I’m 
doing what I'm doing, and that is why I suggest that Mr. 
Stevenson and Mr. Sparkman, if they are under attack, that 
should be what they are doing. 

Now, let me say this: I know that this is not the last of the 
smears. In spite of my explanation tonight, other smears will 
be made. Others have been made in the past. And the purpose 
of the smears, I know, is this, to silence me, to make me let up. 

Well, they just don’t know who they are dealing with. I’m 
going to tell you this: I remember, in the dark days of the 
Hiss trial, some of the same columnists, some of the same 
radio commentators who are attacking me now and mis- 
representing my position, were violently opposing me at 
the time I was after Alger Hiss. But I continued to fight, 
because I knew I was right, and I can say to this great tele- 
vision and radio audience that I have no apologies to the 
American people for my part in putting Alger Hiss where 
he is today. And as far as this is concerned, I intend to con- 
tinue to fight. 

Why do I feel so deeply? Why do I feel that in spite of 
the smears, the misunderstanding, the necessity for a man to 
come up here and bare his soul, as I have—why is it necessary 
for me to continue this fight? And I want to tell you why. 

Because, you see, I love my country. And I think my coun- 
try is in danger. And I think the only man that can save 
America at this time is the man that’s running for President, 
on my ticket, Dwight Eisenhower. 
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You say, why do I think it is in danger? And I say, look at 
the record. Seven years of the Truman-Acheson Administra- 
tion, and what’s happened? Six hundred million people lost 
to the Communists. 

And a war in Korea in which we have lost 117,000 Ameri- 
can casualties, and I say to all of you that a policy that re- 
sults in a loss of 600,000,000 people to the Communists and 
a war which costs us 117,000 American casualties isn’t good 
enough for America, and I say that those in the State De- 
partment that made the mistakes which caused that war 
and which resulted in those losses should be kicked out 
of the State Department just as fast as we can get them out 
of there. 

And let me say that I know Mr. Stevenson won't do that, 
because he defends the Truman policy, and I know that 
Dwight Eisenhower will do that, and that he will give Amer- 
ica the leadership that it needs. 

Take the problem of corruption. You have read about the 
mess in Washington. Mr. Stevenson can’t clean it up because 
he was picked by the man, Truman under whose Administra- 
tion the mess was made. 

You wouldn't trust the man who made the mess to clean it 
up. That is Truman. And, by the same token you can’t trust 
the man who was picked by the man who made the mess to 
clean it up, and that is Stevenson. And so I say, Eisenhower, 
who owes nothing to Truman, nothing to the big-city bosses— 
he is the man who can clean up the mess in Washington. 

Take Communism. I say that as far as that subject is con- 
cerned the danger is great to America. In the Hiss case they 
got the secrets which enabled them to break the American 
secret State Department code. 

They got secrets in the atomic-bomb case which enabled 
them to get the secret of the atomic bomb five years before 
they would have gotten it by their own devices. And I say 
that any man who called the Alger Hiss case a red herring 
isn't fit to be President of the United States. 

I say that a man who, like Mr. Stevenson, has pooh-poohed 
and ridiculed the Communist threat in the United States—he 
said that they are phantoms among ourselves—he has accused 
us, that have attempted to expose the Communists, of looking 
for Communists in the Bureau of Fisheries and Wildlife. I say 
that a man who says that isn’t qualified to be President of the 
United States. 

And I say that the only man who can lead us into this fight 
to rid the Government of both those who are Communists 
and those who have corrupted this Government is Eisenhower, 
because General Eisenhower, you can be sure, recognizes the 
problem, and knows how to handle it. 

Let me say this, finally. This evening I want to read to you 
just briefly excerpts from a letter that I received, a letter which 
after all this is over no one can take away from us. It reads 
as follows: 

Dear Senator Nixon: 

Since I am only 19 years of age, I can’t vote in this 
presidential election, but believe me if I could you and 
General Eisenhower would certainly get my vote. My 
husband is in the Fleet Marines in Korea. He is in the 
front lines. And we have a two-months-old son he has 
never seen. And I feel confident that with great Ameri- 
cans like you and General Eisenhower in the White 
House, lonely Americans like myself will be united with 
their loved ones now in Korea. I only pray to God that 
you won't be too late. Enclosed is a small check to help 
you in your campaign. Living on $85 a month it is all I 
can afford at present, but let me know what else I can 
do. 

Folks, it is a check for $10, and it is one that I shall never 
cash. And just let me say this: We hear a lot about prosperity 
these days, but I say why can’t we have prosperity built on 
peace, rather than prosperity built on war? Why can’t we have 
prosperity and an honest Government in Washington, D. C., 
at the same time? 
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Believe me, we can. And Eisenhower is the man that can 
lead the crusade to bring us that kind of prosperity. 

And, now, finally, I know that you wonder whether or not 
I am going to stay on the Republican ticket or resign. Let 
me say this: I don’t believe that I ought to quit, because I am 
not a quitter. And, incidentally, Pat is not a quitter. After all, 
her name was Patricia Ryan and she was born on St. Patrick’s 
Day, and you know the Irish never quit. 

But the decision, my friends, is not mine. I would do nothing 
that would harm the possibilities of Dwight Eisenhower to 
become President of the United States. And for that reason 
I am submitting to the Republican National Committee to- 
night through this television broadcast the decision which it 


is theirs to make. Let them decide whether my position 
on the ticket will help or hurt. And I am going to ask 
you to help them decide. Wire and write the Republi- 
can National Committee whether you think I should stay 
on or whether I should get off. And whatever their deci- 
sion is, I will abide by it. 

But just let me say this last word. Regardless of what hap. 
pens, I am going to continue this fight. I am going to cam- 
paign up and down America until we drive the crooks and 
the Communists and those that defend them out of Washing. 
ton, and remember, folks, Eisenhower is a great man. Folks, 
he is a great man, and a vote for Eisenhower is a vote for 
what is good for America. 





CLEVELAND ADDRESS OF GENERAL EISENHOWER 


Commenting on Senator Nixon‘’s Radio Speech 


(Following is the text of the speech of General Dwight 
Eisenhower in Cleveland, Ohio, on Sept. 23, 1952.) 

Senator Taft, Senator Bricker, Congressman Bender, ladies 
and gentlemen: For this evening's appearance I have worked 
hard and prepared a talk to deliver here. I had prepared a talk 
on the subject of inflation, one of the things that I hold to be 
a result of the mess in Washington. I have thrown that speech 
away. 

I am probably reverting a little bit. I have been a warrior 
and I like courage. Tonight I saw an example of courage. 

I have seen many brave men in tough situations. I have 
never seen any come through in better fashion than Senator 
Nixon did tonight. I do not mean to say that there will not 
be some who will find new items on which they will want 
further explanation, possibly. But I do say this, that when 
a man, in further answer of what he believes to be correct 
and right, stands up in front of all the American people and 
bares his soul, brings his family with him and tells the truth 
and brings with him every bit of evidence that he can get 
hold of to substantiate his story, to bare the secrets of his 
economic and financial life, he is a courageous man. 

I wonder if you would forgive me if I would reminisce a 
little bit about the war. I had the great honor of commanding 
the greatest army of Americans—indeed the greatest army al- 
together—that has yet been on this earth. In that command 
I had a singularly brave and skillful leader. He was my lite- 
long friend. We were very intimate. He committed an error. 
It was a definite error; there was no question about it. I be- 
lieved that the worth of that man was too great to sacrifice. 
He made amends for his error. He has gone before the highest 
judge of all, but certainly George Patton justified my faith. 

I happen to be one of those people who, when I get in a 
fight, would rather have a courageous and honest man by my 
side than a whole boxcar full of pussyfooters. 

I have been going up and down this land talking about cor- 
ruption and about evidence of corruption. I have cited the 
kind of thing to which I was referring; definite cases brought 
before juries of their peers and guilt adjudged and punished; 
people who have lined their pockets with your tax money. 
Now about that kind of thing one judge said—this man held 
a high position as Internal Revenue collector of a great dis- 
trict—that he sold his birthright for a dirty mess of dollars. 
Between that and whatever error of judgment may have been 
committed by Senator Nixon, there is a gulf as wide as the 
Pacific. 

Now, technically, ladies and gentlemen, I have no de- 
cision to make in this matter, but I am the standard-bearer 
of the Republican Party and we well know that the realities 
of the situation are such that I must form a conclusion, and 
in the public mind that conclusion will probably be decisive. 
I am not intending to duck any responsibility that falls upon 
me in connection with the great task [have undertaken to be 
the standard-bearer of the Republican Party. 
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So, when the Chairman of the Committee calls upon me, as 
he is certain to call upon me, I want to make certain that the 
basis of this kind of decision I intend to make is as broad and 
firm as I can establish it. So I am going to tell the Chairman 
that my opinion, my judgment, my decision, is based upon 
this criterion. First, 1 am not going to be swayed by my idea 
of what will get the most votes. I am not going to be swayed 
by what may appear to be administrative convenience. There 
has been a very great deal of money spent already in this cam- 
paign. So far as I am concerned, that will not have one iota of 
importance in the judgment that I shall make. But I am going 
to say to the Chairman that my decision—or at least my con- 
clusion—is based upon this: do I, myself, believe that this man 
is the kind of man that America would like for its Vice Presi- 
dent? 

It is obvious that I have to have something more than one 
single presentation, necessarily limited to 30 minutes, the 
time allowed Senator Nixon. But so far as I can see—and | am 
sure that there is complete agreement here at this point—he 
made that presentation as full, as frank, as naked as he possibly 
could under the means and in the time allotted him. 

What I am going to do is to ask Senator Nixon to come to 
see me. I possibly am now guilty of being a bit egotistical, but 
in critical situations in service to my country I have had to 
depend on my judgment as to men. I have had to make up 
my mind whether a man was fit to command an army division, 
a squad, or indeed, my friends—and probably one of the most 
trying of all—whether this man should be saved from the 
executioners squad. That is a solemn responsibility. I have 
had to depend upon my own judgement, finally, as to whether 
to give the order committing vast forces to action. I had to 
make up my own mind whether the conditions were favorable 
and victory looked probable. 

In this case, therefore, except for asking for such divine 
guidance as I may be granted, I shall make up my mind, and 
that will be done as soon as I have had a chance again to meet 
Senator Nixon face to face and talk to him. And I must tell 
you that I have been deeply impressed by his sincerity, by his 
frankness, by his courage. 

I realize this is not the talk you expected this evening, but 
I do want to add to what I have said, this message which I 
have just hastily dictated between the broadcast and on the 
way down here. I dictated this message which I am sending 
to Senator Nixon as soon as this meeting is completed: 

Your presentation was magnificent. While technically 
no decision rests with me, yet you and I know that the 
realities of the situation will require a personal pro- 
nouncement which so far as the public is concerned will 
be considered decisive. In view of your comprehensive 
presentation, my personal decision is going to be based 
on a personal conclusion. To complete the formulation of 
that personal decision, I feel the need of talking to you 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Modern miracle 
adds to your oame! 


Thousands of families throughout America today 
enjoy the relaxation and recreation of bowling. 

A popular pastime for hundreds of years, bowling 
today stands on the brink of a new and greater popular- 
ity. The AMF Automatic Pinspotter brings new smooth- 
ness and continuity to the game—that means added 
enjoyment and satisfaction for bowlers everywhere. 

The AMF Pinspotter automatically sets up the 
pins, registers the pins left standing, and returns the 
ball, all in 17 seconds—and does it continuously. An 
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Impact of ball against pit cushion trips switch and sets machine in operation. Ball is returned 
to bowler automatically. Sweeper bar is lowered to alley, table descends, lifts standing pins. 
Sweeper moves deadwood into pit, as table resets pins for second ball. If a strike is made, 





a new set of pins is immediately lowered... automatically. 





engineering miracle such as this takes years to develop 
and perfect. AMF makes many machines and products— 
some more ingenious than the Pinspotter—others as 
simple as a child’s sturdy velocipede. 

And the engineering knowledge gained in the 
design and production of each of these AMF products 
benefits all AMF products. Users benefit too, because 
each product is part of the AMF family. AMERICAN 
MACHINE AND FounprY Company, EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 
511 Firra Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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RE BETTER...4y design 


Automatic Pinspotters, Bowling Equipment and Supplies * Lowerator® Dispensers « Wahistrom® fully-automatic Chucks ¢ Float-Lock safety Vises « Roadmaster® Bicycles 
Junior® Vehicles * De Walt® power Saws « Monarch® woodworking Machines « Cleve-Weld®tire Rims ¢ Slip Stitching and Ornamental Stitching Machines « Cellulose 
Banding Machines « Leland® electric Motors, Generators, Inverters « Sterling Relays * Everlock®Washers * Amaloy®lead-tin Alloys « Tobacco Processing Equipment, 
Cigarette and Cigar Machinery» Oakes continuous Mixers and Glen®@batch Mixers.* Union Make-up Equipment and AMF® Bakery Machinery, Coolers & Ovens 








and would be most appreciative if you could fly to see 

me at once. Tomorrow evening I shall be at Wheeling, 

W. Va. I cannot close this telegram without saying that 

whatever personal admiration and affection I have for 

you, and they are very great, are undiminished. 

It is entirely possible thi:t some of my very dearest friends, 
some of my friends of long standing, some of the men whose 
decisions, conclusions, whose brains I admire most will dis- 
agree with me, but as I see it, it has been given to me to 
reach my decision, and I shall do it. 

I want to tell you something else: There shall be no diminu- 
tion, no letting up of any kind of the type of campaign I am 
trying to wage. I am trying to show the American people 
what has been the result to them abroad and at home of an 
administration that has been too long in power and as a re- 
sult, has grown arrogant, complacent, indifferent and away 
from the people; the people’s concerns, their burdens of taxes, 
are dismissed with a light jest. Their anxiety to get out of the 
Korean war is likewise so treated. I am convinced that that 
party must leave power and, regardless of the way my de- 
cision—whatever it may be—will be accepted, I am going to 
wage that campaign with every atom of strength that is in me 
to November 4 and thereafter. 

To this vast audience which has so honored me with its 
attendance here this evening, I want to make one pledge. 
Should there be placed upon me the responsibility of the 
Presidency, I certainly hope and pray that that responsibility 


will be lightened by the presence of a Republican Congress 
and a Republican Senate. I pledge you that every single man 
and woman brought to Washington to serve in the executive 
departments by appointment, and appointed with the consent 
and advice of the Senate of the United States, will be a man 
who can challenge your pride or a woman who can challenge 
your pride. The single qualification will be merit, dedication, 
loyalty. And the single criterion by which every single pro. 
posal, contemplated policy or action will be measured will be: 
Is this good for the United States of America? If it is good for 
the United States of America, it will be clean, it will be 
honest, it will be straightforward. It will represent the con- 
sidered judgment of a cross section of the ablest men and 
women this country affords. More than that, I cannot pledge. 

No American, I am persuaded, wants something at the ex- 
pense of his fellow. No group wants to be the object of special 
favor just as it is determined not to be the object of any spe- 
cially adverse action. America believes in fair play. That you 
will get under a Republican Administration. America believes 
in justice, and that you will get under a Republican Adminis. 
tration. And America believes in friendly co-operation and 
that, I assure you, will be the characteristic of that new Ad- 
ministration. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it has been a dramatic evening. If | 
have failed you in the type of presentation you should like 
from me, I offer you my apologies, but I have given you exact- 
ly what has been in my heart. Thank you very much. 





REMARKS OF GENERAL EISENHOWER AT WHEELING, W. VA. 


Supporting and Introducing Senator Nixon 


(Following are the remarks of General Eisenhower at the 
conclusion of a prepared address at Wheeling, W. Va., on 
Sept. 24, 1952.) 


Ladies and gentlemen, my colleague in this political 
campaign has been subjected to a very unfair and vicious 
attack. So far as I am concerned, he has not only vindicated 
himself, but I feel that he has acted as a man of courage 
and honor and so far as I am concerned stands higher than 
ever before. 

I am going to ask Senator Nixon to speak a few words to 
you this evening, but before he comes to this podium, let 
me read to you two messages. The first one is a tribute. This 
is a telegram to me. 

Dear General: 

I am trusting that the absolute truth may come out 
concerning this attack on Richard and when it does I 
am sure you will be guided right in your decision to 
place implicit faith in his integrity and honesty. Best 
wishes from one who has known Richard longer than 
anyone else. His mother, 

Anna Nixon 

Now, as I waited on him at the plane this evening I re- 
ceived a telegram from the Republican National Committee 
signed by the Chairman. It reads: 


This is to advise you that as of 9:00 this evening 107 
of the 138 members of the Republican National Commit- 
tee who could be reached either by telephone or tele- 
gram have been asked for their reaction to the Senator's 
suggestion that the Committee decide if it wants him to 
stay on the Republican ticket as the vice-presidential 
candidate. 

I am proud to inform you that the results are 107 to 
0 in support of Senator Nixon, 

The comment accompanying their unanimous response 
was overwhelmingly enthusiastic. Their telegrams re- 
flected a deep conviction that Richard M. Nixon not only 
deserves the support of every American but is worthy of 
the highest public trust. As a member of the Republican 
National Committee it gave me great satisfaction to join 
with my colleagues in this stirring tribute to a truly 
great American who walked unafraid through the valley 
of despair and emerged unscathed and unbowed. Let 
there be no doubt about it, America has taken Dick Nixon 
to its heart. Every Republican is proud to have him on 
the ticket. 

(Signed) Arthur E. Summerfield, 

Chairman, Republican National Committee 


And now I give you Dick Nixon. 





REMARKS OF SENATOR NIXON AT WHEELING. W. VA. 


After the Speech of General Eisenhower 


(Following is the text of the speech of Senator Nixon 
given at Wheeling, W. Va., at the conclusion of the address 
of General Eisenhower on Sept. 24, 1952.) 


I want to say to this great audience tonight that I have 
always been proud to be an American citizen; but there 
are two times in my life when I think that I have been 
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prouder to be an American than any other time—you know 
when the chills run up your back, and you realize down 
deep what a great and good country this is. Both of those 
times, the man who is going to be the President of the United 
States next January was there. 
The first time he didn’t know I was there, and let me tell 
(Continued on page 74) 
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otumping 
the South for 
Chemica 
Profits 





This is “SOUTHERN CITY,” U.S.A., our 
way of expressing as a unit the 
vast Southeast area served by 
the four associated electric 
power companies in The South- 
ern Company system. 




















Valuable chemicals from old stumps 
form the basis of a multi-million- 
dollar business in the South. 


This process, yielding more than 50 
materials used in the manufacture of 
such products as disinfectants, 
deodorants, synthetic rubber and 
fibers, is just one extraordinary 
development in the South’s continually 
expanding chemical industry. 


In 1951 alone, more than half the nation’s 
new chemical plants were established 

in the Southern states. This section 

now leads the nation in the 

production of synthetic rubber, 

chemical fertilizer, vegetable oils, 

tung oil and naval stores. 


Abundant resources and ample electric 
power, plus the many other advantages 
of the region, are contributing to the 
growth of this vital industry. In 
addition, Southern research 

is constantly turning up new and 
profitable products through 

the magic of chemicals. 








ALABAMA POWER COMPANY, Birmingham, Alabama 
GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia 
GULF POWER COMPANY, Pensacola, Florida 
MISSISSIPP! POWER COMPANY, Gulfport, Mississippi 
THE SOUTHERN COMPANY, Birmingham « Atlanta 








you about that. You recall V-E Day, and you recall after 
V-E Day that General Eisenhower came home. And they 
had a great parade for him—one of those’ ticker-tape affairs. 
I was in the Navy then; I had returned from the South Pacific 
and was completing my Navy service down on 50 Church St. 
[New York City] and I remember looking out a window 
about 30 stories up as the parade with General Eisenhower 
went by on the street below. 

The streets were crowded with people. There was tre- 
mendous enthusiasm. And my glimpse of him only was in 
that characteristic gesture of his—you know where he had 
his hands up, and I could see that he was smiling, and | 
sensed then the magnetism, the warmth, the greatness, that 
not only makes him a wonderful candidate, but is going to 
make him a great President of the United States. 

And then, I want you to know that the other time when I 
think that I have had this feeling most deeply was today. 
Last night, I went before a great number of my fellow Ameri- 
cans and laid before them a case, a case which some of 
them, I knew, honestly misunderstood, a case which I felt 
it was my obligation to present to them because it seems to 
me that candidates for the Presidency and the Vice Presi- 
dency of the United States, as General Eisenhower says, 
have got to be as clean as a hound’s tooth. They have got to 
have integrity and honesty, and the people have got to 
know it. 

That is why I went before the people as I did and pre- 
sented my case to them in answer to charges which have 
been made and, let me say today that to pass through this 
country of ours, from all the way out in Los Angeles to 
Missoula, Mont.—which incidentally is a beautiful city out 
in the West—I had a meeting there with literally thousands 
of people in the street. 

At Denver, our plane stopped to refuel; then to cap the 
climax, we came here to Wheeling tonight. As we went 
through all these places and saw the faces of the American 
people, and we heard them say both to Pat and to me, “Keep 
it up—keep fighting—we believe in you” it made us realize 
that all you have got to do is to tell the people; all you have 
got to do in this country of ours is just to tell the people the 
truth and not hide anything from them. 

And, for that reason, the faith and confidence that I have 
always had in the fundamental intelligence of the Ameri- 
can people was reaffirmed by what I saw today. 

And now, I want to say a personal word about the mag- 
nificent way that our candidate for the Presidency has 
handled this very difficult situation. A lesser man, believe 
me, a man who was more interested in politics than in the 
future of the country, a man who was more interested in 
getting elected than in doing what he knew was right, would, 
at the outset, have said, “This is just a smear; I am not 
going to listen to any of these charges; and, as far as I am 
concerned, [ am not even going to wait until the evidence is 
in before I make up my mind.” 

And let me say this: I am glad General Eisenhower 
didn’t do that, because there has been too much of that in 
the present Administration. There is too much of this busi- 
ness of cover up; too much of this business of clamming up 
whenever any charges are made against those in high places. 
The people don’t want any more of it, and they are not 
going to have it under Eisenhower. And, you know, I think 
his action was in happy contrast to what we have had in 
the past seven years with the man who is in the White 
House; when incidents involving real corruption in the Ad- 
ministration have come up and when we have had these 
answers: “All of my people are honest; nothing really hap- 
pened; I just don’t believe the charges” and when the only 
times that we have really had them go after the crooks 
and the others who have corrupted this country is when 
they have been forced to do so because of public opinion. 
Well, that isn’t right. And I think that what General Eisen- 
hower has done in this instance, involving his whole po- 
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litical future, involving the success of his campaign, wher 
what he did was to say to me, in effect, “Dick, take you 
case to the American people; bring out all the facts; tell the 
truth: and then we will make the decision as to what should 
be done.” Folks, if he will do that with me, just think what 
he is going to do when he becomes President. It is going to 
be the cleanest, the most honest Government America has 
ever had. 

I want you to know that this is probably the greatest mo. 
ment of my life. The man whom I think will make the bes 
President we have had in many, many years has stood be. 
fore this audience and has said, “We are going to stand 
together in this fight for the principles in which all Americans 
believe.” 

Now, may I say one final word to you. I realize that this is 
a meeting which is primarily sponsored by Republicans 
After all, we are candidates on the Republican ticket. Just 
let me say this: I say that this year millions of Democrats 
are going to vote for Eienhower for President. I am going 
to tell you why: For the reason that Governor James Byrnes 
gave a few days ago when he said he was going to vote for 
Eisenhower. Here is a man who was former Chief Justice of 
the United States, a man who was Secretary of State in the 
Democratic Administration. He was a Democrat from South 
Carolina, and you know down there, folks, Republican is a 
bad word. They don’t even say it. And yet he said, “I am 
going to vote for Eisenhower.” Why? 

Because, he said, “It is time that we place loyalty to 
country above loyalty to party,” and that is what is involved 
in this case. And, looking at this very incident that I speak 
of, compare what General Eisenhower has done in this 
case: Waiting until the facts were in, demanding that all 
the facts came out before he ruled on it; and then making a 
ruling which was fair in his judgment. Compare that with 
the actions of President Truman, and I submit to you also, 
compare him with the man that President Truman has 
picked to succeed himself. Apparently he has taught his suc- 
cessor very well because you know that he won't tell the 
American people about a fund that they raised for him, and 
I say this, that his refusal to tell the American people the 
truth about the fund that was raised for him, and that he 
admits was raised through contributions, his refusal to give 
the names of those who received the money, his refusal to 
tell whether or not he got any of it, his refusal to make a 
personal financial statement, I say that if he refuses to do 
that, he will do two things: One, it will be an admission that 
he has got something to hide and, two, it will assure his de- 
feat in this election, and I say that is a good thing for 
America. 

You have been here a long time and I am not here to make 
a speech, and I have already made one. But I want to say 
before we sit down this one thing—it is a personal testi- 
monial. Folks, I had only seen General Eisenhower twice 
before I received the nomination in Chicago, the time that 
I mentioned and the time that I was in Chicago, and that was 
when I visited him for an hour when I was attending a ses- 
sion of the World Health Conference, but after the con- 
ference I got to know this man Eisenhower that America 
loves, and I got to know him well and I got to know his wife 
Mamie well, too, and, incidentally, she is going to make a 
wonderful first lady, believe me. What I want to tell you 
folks is this, and this comes from the depths of a man’s heart. 
This man Eisenhower is a great American and America needs 
him. 

All I can say is this: The proof of it is that every speech 
he makes—and did you notice what he said tonight?—he says 
the test of any program is to be not what is good for Eisen- 
hower, not what is good for the party he represents, but 
what is good for America. So remember this, folks: What is 
good for America is what Eisenhower stands for. And what 
is good for America, believe me, is good for you. 

Good night. 
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uel A Physical Culture Course 
P| Bah. for Steel! 


ie the large atmospherically controlled annealing furnaces at 
Eaton’s Reliance Division, steel literally goes through a “physical 


culture course.”’ Its structure is developed to provide the specific 


characteristics and uniformity required for the manufacture of ball 
and roller bearings, armor piercing shot, valve stems, retainer rings, 
spring washers, coil springs, machine keys, and for high quality 
cold-headed parts. Precision control produces a non-oxidized and 
non-decarburized steel which is adaptable to economical processing 
and fabrication. This means better products at lower cost for a wide 
range of industries—aircraft, motor cars, trucks, farm implements, 
heavy road machinery, electrical devices, domestic appliances, and 


for railroad materials. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY - General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


Plants: CLEVELAND « DETROIT * SAGINAW «¢ MARSHALL ¢ BATTLE CREEK 
LAWTON « VASSAR «© MASSILLON *© KENOSHA * LONDON (Ontario) 
EATON PRODUCTS: SODIUM COOLED, POPPET, AND FREE VALVES e TAPPETS e HYDRAULIC VALVE LIFTERS e VALVE SEAT INSERTS 


JET ENGINE PARTS ¢ ROTOR PUMPS e MOTOR TRUCK AXLES © PERMANENT MOLD GRAY IRON CASTINGS ¢ HEATER-DEFROSTER UNITS # SNAP RINGS 
SPRINGTITES e SPRING WASHERS e COLD DRAWN STEEL e STAMPINGS e LEAF AND COIL SPRINGS # DYNAMATIC DRIVES, BRAKES, DYNAMOMETERS 
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Ethyl Corporation SPOT MOVIE ADS 
Remembered by 8 out of 10 Viewers 


People look... listen... and remember — when you advertise with SPOT 
MOVIE ADS in Theatres. One month after running a series of SPOT 
MOVIE ADS in 550 Drive-In Theatres in 14 states, Ethyl Corporation 
distributed return-postcard questionnaires to Drive-In patrons. 80% of 
the respondents said they remembered seeing the Ethyl films! Try to beat 
that score for brand remembrance in any other medium! 


SPOT MOVIE ADS can demonstrate your product with sight, sound, 
action and color. Shown in giant size... watched by an audience com- 
fortably seated, relaxed and receptive —they hammer home your sales 
story with a dramatic punch that sells! 


Today, over 16,500 theatres (both indoor and drive-ins) run screen 
advertising. We are equipped to handle all phases of planning, producing 
and placing, in cooperation with your advertising agency. Call or write 
our nearest office for full information. 


Drive-In audience at left 
watches an Ethyl Corpora- 
tion SPOT MOVIE AD featur- 
ing Wilbur Shaw, president 
of the Indianapolis Speed- 
way Association, as he 
demonstrates the effect of 
**knock”’ in a gasoline en- 
gine. Other interesting 
scenes from Ethyl films are 
shown below. Each film signs 
off with the familiar Ethyl 
emblem. 


ANTIKNOGK 

c POUNC 
— ETHYL 
CORPORATION 


MOVIE ADVERTISING BUREAU 


NEW YORK: 70 East 45th St. 


KANSAS CITY: 2449 Charlotte St. 


CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Ave. CLEVELAND: 526 Superior N.E. 
NEW ORLEANS: 1032 Carondelet St. SAN FRANCISCO: 821 Market St. 











We’ve Been Asked: 





HOW BRITISH RUN CAMPAIGNS 


Now that campaign funds are in the 
news, the question is raised: How 
do the British do it? Do they con- 
trol political spending? 

The answer is: Yes, very much so. Brit- 

ish election laws limit, much more than 

in the U.S., the amount that can be 
spent by or on behalf of a candidate. 

The cash put out, both by a candidate 

and the national headquarters of his 

party, is only a small fraction of what is 
spent in this country. 


How much can be spent by a candi- 
date for Parliament? 
That varies, according to the size of his 
district. In an average district of about 
60,000 voters, the ceiling on spending 
by a candidate during his campaign is 
about $2,600, with rural candidates be- 
ing allowed a little more than those in 
city districts. Some actually spend less 
than this. For example, in the last na- 
tional election, Prime Minister Churchill 
spent on his campaign only a little more 


than $1,500. 


Does that mean less campaigning 
than in the U. S.? 

Yes. For one thing, a British campaign 
can run for only three weeks before the 
day of the voting. That means much less 
traveling, speaking and other moves to 
attract voters than here. Individual candi- 
dates do not speak over the radio, and 
radio time for speakers of national parties 
is very limited. 


Must a candidate report on spending? 
A candidate must make a strict account- 
ing of all expenditures on his campaign, 
by himself and by others. This includes 
all costs for holding public meetings, 
running campaign offices and for dis- 
tributing posters and literature. Where 
posters and such come from national 
party headquarters, their cost must be 
reflected in a candidate’s ceiling on 
spending. Also to be reported are per- 
sonal campaign expenses, including the 
cost of travel and hotels, which must be 
limited to about $280. 


Must contributors to campaign funds 
be named? 

No. Nor is a contributor restricted in his 

contribution, so long as it is within the 

amount that a candidate is allowed to 

spend. 


Can labor unions contribute to a 
campaign? 

Yes, and they frequently do. Most of the 

financing for some candidates comes 

from unions. In 1951, unions supported 
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Strict Limits On Gifts 

@ There’s much less _ to-do 

campaign spending in 
than here. 


over 
Britain 


@ Election laws place strict limits 
on contributions and expendi- 
tures. 


@ Short campaigns result in less 
activity by candidates. 











financially 137 candidates. Of these, 103 
won—out of a total of 625 members of 
the House of Commons. 


What of corporation support? 
Corporations also can contribute to cam- 
paign funds. But gifts by a corporation, 
or a union, must keep within a candi- 
date’s spending limit. 


What's the penalty for overspending 
by a candidate? 

His election can be invalidated. Rival 

parties and rival candidates keep tabs 

on spending by opponents. 


Must national 
spending? 
No. National party headquarters spend 
much less than in the U.S. though the 
Conservative Party did collect a national 
campaign fund equivalent to 4 million 
dollars in 1947. Most of the expendi- 
tures by party headquarters are made 
through or on behalf of individual candi- 
dates and are shown in their reports. 
The Labor Party publishes annual short 
balance sheets of contributions and ex- 
penditures. This party has a_ steady 
source of income from a political check- 
off out of union dues and frequent grants 

from union treasuries. 


parties report on 


Is there a check on political spend- 
ing after a person is elected to 
Commons? 

No. The restrictions apply only during 
and immediately before the three-week 
period of active campaigning. Also, 
there is no limit on political contributions 
to members of the House of Commons 
in the periods between election cam- 
paigns. Many members have additional 
sources of income during the time they 
are serving. Since British legislators get 
annual salary equivalent to only about 
$2,800, many carry on outside busi- 
nesses. Some work as lawyers, newspaper- 
men, authors, bankers, stockbrokers, and 
such. And some have added income as 
officials of trade unions. 
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Customer comfort can mean the | 
difference between a profit and a loss. | 
That’s why wise businessmen in 
every field are turning to 
Chrysler Airtemp Comfort Zone Air 
Conditioning to boost business. 
These compact, efficient “Packaged” 
units can be installed anywhere— 
in new buildings or old. Their initial 
cost is surprisingly low and upkeep 
is practically nil. What's more, 
the Sealed Radial Compressors in 
Chrysler Airtemp “Packaged” units | 
carry an optional 5-year warranty. 
Call your dealer or mail coupon 
today for full details. 
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(He's in the Yellow Pages) 
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Member, President's Council of Economic Advisers 
AFTER THE DEFENSE BOOM—WHAT? 
spen 
at a 
EDITOR’S NOTE: A furry was touched off re- ROBERT C. TURNER is a college professor who has will 
cently when one of President Truman’s advisers been allowed little time for teaching in recent there 
predicted that defense spending virtually had years. Washington has had first call on his services. pend 
reached a peak. Businessmen began to wonder if Mr. Turner left Wayne University, where he was sion 
a downturn was coming. The stock market sold assistant professor of economics, to take a job as tive 
off. Two Cabinet members publicly disagreed. an economist with the War Production Board in Q 
The man who made the prediction is Robert C. 1941. He became deputy director of WPB in 1942, A 
Turner, newest member of the President’s Council and then moved into other responsible jobs in tinu 
of Economic Advisers. To get his views on the Government. In 1948, he left the post of economic high 
business outlook, Mr. Turner was interviewed by adviser to the White House to become professor of econ 
editors of U.S. News & World Report. Questions business at Indiana University. President Truman fact: 
and answers follow. called him back to Washington a few weeks ago. of li 
of 
Q 
A 
Q Could you express an opinion, Mr. Turner, con- expenditures,” which also includes stockpiling, atomic | Pel 
cerning the probable time when there will be a test of energy, Department of State, and certain other items. | 40 
business activity at the present level? To avoid confusion of figures, I’ll try to be consistent J pon 
A It is hard to calculate the timing of such a devel- in using the first concept. of ti 
opment because of the possibility of changes in the Q When the 14-billion-dollar peak in military ex- 4 ™at 
international situation, or in the character of our mo- penditures is reached, how long will defense spending | \ogi' 
bilization program. But, assuming no important hold at that level? com 
changes of that sort, I would guess that the period of A Projections that go more than a year into the fu- | posi 
testing will come in the middle or latter part of calen- ture are not likely to be very reliable. The 
dar 1953. By that time defense expenditures will have Q Is it Jikely to hold through calendar 1953? pen: 
pretty well completed the leveling-off process. Also, A Yes, and probably beyond that. So much can | mer 
by that time there may be some decline in private in- happen in the way of international developments or ‘ 
vestment expenditures. in the way of reappraisal of our own program by a J inve 
Q Is arms spending now at about its peak? new Administration that I think any projections that § cert 
A Military expenditures which started off at about a go beyond fiscal 1954 are clearly futile. me¢ 
3-billion-dollar quarterly rate at the time of the Ko- Q What about the calendar year 1953—couldn't } in { 
rean invasion rose to about a 12-billion-dollar level in there be serious cuts in that year if a new Administra- | ana 
July, and the most recent projections indicate they tion came in? kee] 
will rise to about 14 billion dollars, perhaps a little A I don’t see how there could be. don 
higher, about the middle of next year. During the Q So spending will hold high through next year | mai 
past few years, defense expenditures have been rising anyway? it is 
rapidly and the economic impact has been great. The A That’s right. 
rise from here on out will be fairly gradual; expendi- Q Money is appropriated, and commitments are 
tures are scheduled to level off at the end of this fiscal made and the contracts are let, so that if there are C 
year. The impact—especially the impact on materials cuts they would have to be through order cancella- § yea 
and supplies—will not be nearly as great as it has been tions and so on? A 
in the past two years. A That’s right. The only way you could cut ex- J ext 
Q It other words, there will not be a further infla- penses sharply now would be either by reducing the ] son 
tionary pressure from military spending? size of the armed forces or by cutting back on orders | twc 
A Not much more. already placed, and either of those doesn’t seem very } off 
Q What do you include in the term “military expen- likely in the near future. per 
ditures’’? Q If military spending does level off, does a slump | hac 
A Military expenditures include all expenditures of necessarily follow? be 
the Department of Defense, plus military foreign aid. A No, I don’t believe a decline in business activity C 
There is a broader concept called “‘national-security is a mecessary consequence of a drop-off in defense ] ecg 
aaa een 
Coprright 1952, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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Testing Period for Business in Mid -’53 ...No Large Drop 


In Prices Is Foreseeable . .. Why Depression Is Unlikely 


spending. After all, defense expenditures will continue 
at a high level for some time to come, and that in itself 
will be a strong, stabilizing influence. Furthermore, 
there are a number of other important areas where ex- 
penditures could rise to provide the continued expan- 
sion in demand needed to utilize our growing produc- 
tive capacity. 

Q Must demand expand? 

A I do think it is important to recognize that con- 
tinued expansion in demand is necessary to maintain 
high-level employmegt and business activity in an 
economy such as ours. One of the ironic economic 
facts of life is that a higher level of absolute standards 
of living in some respects may complicate the problem 
of maintaining economic stability. 

Q Why is that? 

A That’s true chiefly for two reasons: First, when 
people enjoy a high standard of living, considerably 
above the basic necessities of life, they are able to post- 
pone many expenditures for fairly prolonged periods 
of time if they are inclined to do so. A high level of de- 
mand is therefore a flexible one, subject to the psycho- 
logical moods of consumers. And second, with high in- 
comes and high standards of living, people are in a 
position to save substantial portions of their income. 
These savings must find their way back into the ex- 
penditure stream if a high level of income and employ- 
ment is to be maintained. 

The best way to do this is through a high level of 
investment in new plant and equipment, including 
certain nondefense expenditures of Government. This 
means continued growth in our capacity to produce, 
in production and in consumption. To use a homely 
analogy—our economy is like a bicycle—it has to 
keep moving forward in order to remain upright. I 
don’t mean to imply by this that stability cannot be 
maintained in a high-standard-of-living economy. But 
itis not an easy task. 


How to Forestall Depression 

Q Haven't we kept stability pretty well for 15 
years? 

A That’s right. We have had some very powerful 
external stimuli in the last 15 years and we still have 
some. There is a difference, however, between the last 
two years and the period that will follow the leveling 
off of military expenditures. For the last two years ex- 
penditures have been rising very rapidly and all we’ve 
had to do is to sit back and let her rip. Now it won’t 
be quite such an automatic propellent. 

Q If there is a shrinking in that one part of the 
economy, it might result in shrinkage in other parts? 
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A Yes, unless there are offsetting factors. 

Q What might those be? What can save us when the 
test comes? If you don’t expand on Government ex- 
penditures, and you don’t expand investment, you 
have to bank on consumers, don’t you? 

A There are a number of offsets and countermeas- 
ures which could be taken. I would like to make one 
point here, though: These countermeasures should be 
taken early, rather than after a recession is well ad- 
vanced. It’s much harder to restore prosperity after 
you’ve got into a depression than it is to maintain it 
in the first place. 

But, coming back to your question: There are a 
number of available tools which can be used to com- 
bat any signficant sign of a downturn. First, there are 
a number of built-in features which have been added 
to our economy in the last couple of decades which 
would provide a brake on a cumulative downward 
movement. You are familiar with them, I’m sure— 
deposit insurance, which would tend to prevent a bank 
crisis similar to that which we had in 1932 and 1933; 
unemployment compensation, which would cushion 
the decline in spending on the part of our workers; old- 
age and survivors’ insurance, which would maintain a 
significant volume of expenses on the part of recipients 


(Continued on next page) 
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of those benefits; agricultural price supports, which 
would prevent a collapse of farm purchasing power— 
these and other built-in features will tend to cushion 
any decline. 

Q What about other steps? 

A Even before a downturn becomes serious, other 
steps can be taken. Taxes could be reduced, thus re- 
leasing incomes for private expenditures. We may find 
ourselves in the paradoxical position, however, of 
wanting to reduce taxes for anticyclical reasons in the 
face cf a budget deficit. I don’t pretend to predict how 
that difficult problem would be handled. 

Also, there are various possibilities for stimulating 
private investment. A reduction of business taxes is 
one of these. Or programs for assuring an expanding 
consumer market might be worked out. 

And federal nondefense programs could be stepped 
up. 

Q You mean public works? 


The Catch in Public Works 


A Yes, many public-works programs have been put 
on the shelf in recent years, or have been retarded to 
avoid any unnecessary impact on materials needed for 
the defense program. 

Federal public-works projects, however, are much 
less effective as contracyclical devices than is gener- 
ally supposed. They have their primary effect in the 
construction industry and primarily in certain non- 
urban regions of the country. 

Q And they are slow working, aren’t they? 

A Yes, they require long periods of planning and 
construction. The spigot can’t be turned on and off to 
adjust to ordinary fluctuations in the business cycle. 

Then, there is an enormous possibility in the expan- 
sion of public works by State and local government 
—the needs for highways, city streets, schools and 
other public buildings, public housing and slum clear- 
ance, sewage systems and other municipal public 
works is almost unlimited. 

Q But how could that be paid for? 

A It is true that most State and local governments 
are much more narrowly restricted in their public- 
works programs by the availability of current tax 
funds than is the Federal Government. 

Q And often there are limits on debt? 

A That’s right. On the other hand, tax collections 
by State and local governments have been fairly large 
in the last few years, and many of them are in a fairly 
good position. Furthermore, federal grants-in-aid can 
be used t> stimulate projects by State and local gov- 
ernments. State and local projects, in contrast to fed- 
eral projects, are much more likely to result in em- 
ployment opportunities where and when they are 
wanted. 

Q You imply then that the downturn is pretty much 
inevitable but we can stop it. Could you tackle it 
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from the other side? Is there anything we can do to 
keep business going up? 

A I said earlier that a recession is not inevitable. 
The possibilities I have been discussing are based on 
your assumption of a downturn. There are other ac- 
tions we could take to keep things going. One is in the 
housing area. In spite of the high level of residential 
construction in this country in recent years, our real 
needs for housing are still very large. And our postwar 
experience has given ample evidence of what we can 
do to stimulate housing when we need to. 

We stimulated purchases of consumer’s durables 
quite effectively when Regulation W was suspended 
last May. Let me say incidentally that suspension of 
housing credit controls, which was forced by the 
amendments to the Defense Production Act, deprives 
us of one of our main stimulative tools which we 
should reserve for use when we need it. 

Q But it doesn’t stimulate activity indefinitely— 
it steps it up once, and then it’s finished, isn’t it? 

A Let me introduce a note of clarification. We 
have been talking about a possible adjustment period 
which may be ahead of us. Once the adjustment is 
made, through such stimulants, the normal growth 
of the economy should keep us going up. 

There is another point which I personally feel is 
rather important, and that is that businessmen them- 
selves can do a great deal to stimulate consumer buy- 
ing. Promotional pricing, and by that I mean price 
reductions which involve a lower per-unit profit but 
which tap new demand and therefore expand volume, 
has become almost a lost art in recent years. Many 
businessmen are now in tax brackets where they can 
afford to experiment with promotional pricing with- 
out any great likelihood of loss. In this type of vigor- 
ous action by businessmen lies one of our most im- 
portant prospects for preventing a deflationary move- 
ment from getting under way. 

Q Is there any sign thai it is being considered? 

A It hasn’t been necessary to consider it very seri- 
ously for the last two years. I think when the necessity 
arises it will be considered. 


‘Promotional Pricing’ Plans 

Q You speak of businessmen now being in the tax 
brackets where they can afford to try promotional 
pricing. What do you mean by that? 

A I mean that there are many firms paying excess- 
profits taxes and the percentage of their earnings 
paid in taxes is fairly high. They can launch a promo- 
tional-pricing program and if it doesn’t expand volume 
enough to sustain their profits, Uncle Sam picks up the 
check for a substantial portion of the loss. 

Q Inflation is wearing out, is it not? 

A It makes a difference whether we are talking 
about the actual forces at play in the market or po- 
tential forces which could come into play. Speaking 
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of the former now—a number of forces already at 
work in the market suggest the likelihood of some 
further, though I believe minor, increase in prices. 
After all, we are facing a Federal Government deficit 
of about 7 billion dollars on a cash basis—or 10 
billion on a conventional budget basis—in this fiscal 
year. That’s a potentially inflationary force. 

The recent round of wage increases, not yet com- 
pleted, will tend to bring ‘about some increases in 
prices. The increases in the prices of steel and alumi- 
num and a few other materials recently authorized, as 
they pass through the chain of production, will bring 
about some further price increases. And certain food 
prices increase seasonally in winter months. 

On the other hand, I believe it is becoming clear 
that the impact of the steel strike upon the availabil- 
ity of consumer’s durable goods is far less than was 
anticipated. In fact, except for automobiles, it might 
almost be described as negligible. Furthermore, the 
supply of basic materials will be increasing consider- 
ably in the months immediately ahead. 

The industrial expansion program, which has taken 
so much of our resources in the last two years, is be- 
ginning to pay off. These new facilities will add sig- 
nificantly to the supply of steel, aluminum and other 
nonferrous metals, basic chemicals, and many other 
raw materials used in the production process. There- 
fore, although there may be some further moderate 
increases in prices in the next few months, they should 
not add up to very much. 


Demand for Steel Capacity 

Q You mentioned steel a moment ago. Looking 
ahead to the long-range view, what are we going to do 
with 120 million tons of steel in this country after an- 
other year or two? Isn't there going to be a glut? 

A Certainly not in the long run. It is going to be 
necessary to expand other types of demand to take 
the place of the leveling off of military demand, but 
there is abundant opportunity in civilian consumption 
to absorb that output of steel. After all that’s not 
nearly as large an increase percentagewise as we are 
seeing in many other industries—aluminum, chemi- 
cals— 

Q You said, “in the long run.” What do you mean 
by “long run’ —20 years? 

A Oh, no—several years, three, four or five. It may 
be that some surpluses may develop next year if other 
types of demand do not expand quickly enough to take 
up any leveling off of military demand and of indus- 
trial construction demand. But surely, with an econ- 
omy which has grown as consistently and as rapidly 
as ours, 120 million tons could be absorbed very 
quickly. 

Q And our population is rising, too, so that you 
need more steel as population rises. Could we con- 
sume that much steel if we didn’t have to have a big 
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military program? Does that assume a big military 
program every year from now on? 

A I hesitate to make any estimate of the level at 
which arms spending might stabilize for the long pull. 
In fiscal year 1954 military expenditures will probably 
hold fairly steady at about a 56 or 57-billion-dollar 
level, under currently planned schedules. Beyond that, 
efforts at projection becomes a bit futile as I said 
before. 

Q Will we have to have a big military program 
year after year to consume 120 million tons of steel? 

A No. We can have expansion of other types of de- 
mand, which we have already discussed. 

Q By enough to offset military demand? 

A Yes, it might not come about as quickly as we 
might like, but the potentialities are certainly there. 


Military Share of Output: 16 Per Cent 

Q What share of our industrial production nowa- 
days goes into military? 

A The gross national product is now running at 
about a 344-billion-dollar annual rate, and total ex- 
penditures for military purposes, as defined, are run- 
ning around a 48-billion annual rate. That would be 
about 14 per cent. If other national-security expendi- 
tures are added, the percentage is about 16 per cent. 

Q How long can we run on with an unbalanced 
budget? 

A First let me point out that the general impression 
that we have been running into huge deficits year after 
year is not accurate. On a conventional-budget basis, 
for the six fiscal years beginning July 1, 1946, through 
June, 1952, as a whole, we had a surplus. On a cash 
basis there was a sizable surplus. The government 
debt is just about the same that it was in December, 
1946. Actually it is lower than it was at the end of 
World War II, but that’s because of the retirement 
of debt from surplus bank balances which the Treas- 
ury acquired as a result of borrowing more than they 
needed in 1945. 

The burden of the Government debt is measured 
by the impact of the carrying cost of that debt on 
the national economy. We have a much larger econ- 
omy, 1n constant dollars, than we had in 1946. The 
size of the debt is about the same that it was then. In 
spite of the increase in interest rates since then, the 
burden of the debt is less. 

Q What about the effect if we are now starting a 
long-term period of deficit spending—what about the 
effect of an annual deficit itself, aside from the total 
debt? 

A An annual deficit is potentially an inflationary 
force. It is not necessarily one, it depends upon how 
the debt is financed. If the funds are borrowed from 
individual persons who would otherwise spend the 
money, the effect is not inflationary. On the other 
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hand, if the funds are borrowed from commercial cut in arms spending might have an adverse effect on _ 
banks, which create the money, the effect is likely to business expectations and thus lead to a reduction in thi 
be inflationary. investment. the 
Q Do you feel that taxes are so high as to be a dan- If, on the other hand—as seems more probable— : 
ger? the reduction in arms spending were spread out over Co 
A Including State and local, total tax receipts, in a period of several years, there’s no reason why con- / 
the first half of this year, were around a 92-billion- sumers’ expenditures and business expenditures and obs 
dollar, seasonally adjusted annual rate. National in- nondefense expenditures of Government should not thi 
come was about 288 billion dollars. rise to take up any slack caused by the reduction of fre 
Q That is more than 30 per cent—is that considered military expenditures. es 
a very high and risky figure? Q Then the power to control the speed or momen- flat 
A Obviously it’s a high figure—whether it is risky tum or pace of the arms program is the key to the the 
or not is something else. I don’t think you can set any question of whether we'll have a recession or not? - 
absolute percentage—and say, “This is the limit to A No. That is an important factor but it is by no tar 
which taxes can go. Below that we’re safe; beyond it, means the only factor. the 
it’s disaster.” The upper limit of taxation depends if | 
upon a lot of factors. It depends upon people’s realiza- Keys to Stability vit 
tion of the necessity for paying taxes. Obviously, dur- Q What I am getting at is that the operations of our ho’ 
ing a war period you can collect a much larger per- Government, whether we like it or not, are a very po- ass 
centage of income in taxes than you can during a non- tent influence, and the speed, or the tempo or the 
war period. It depends upon their confidence in the pace or whatever you call it of the arms program is ‘ 
stability of the Government and on what they are the basic, key factor as to whether we have a recession set 
getting back from the Government in return. or not— 80 
Q You said that this year, fiscal 1953, you antici- A It is a key factor, but there are a number of other 7 
pate a deficit of 10 billion dollars? key factors. inf 
A That’s right, a conventional budget deficit. Q You mean that you can offset it with other key ers 
Q If you went five years at 10 billions a year don’t factors? av 
you think people would become alarmed? A Yes, both in private business and in Government. ev 
A I cannot accept your assumption of a 10-billion- Q But if somebody stubs his toe and doesn’t regu- of 
dollar-a-year deficit for five years. No military pro- late that flow correctly, and you do it suddenly— th 
gram that I know of would involve such a deficit, and A Are you suggesting that we ought to control the or 
in a growing economy should produce higher incomes arms-expenditure program solely or primarily for the 
and higher revenues. But the only way to assess the purpose of maintaining economic stability? I would he 
importance of the Government debt is to measure it emphatically not agree with that. ini 
in terms of the ability of our country to carry that Q I didn’t mean that. I meant that if the arms pro- th 
debt. And in an economy which has expanded and is gram is cut suddenly—isn’t that a danger? 
continuing to expand, relatively moderate increases A It’s a danger, but I don’t think a very real one. is 
in the federal debt are not something to be alarmed Q If recession does appear, should there be pay cuts 
about. After all, we expect the private debt to increase and cuts in the work week to spread jobs? 
in a growing economy. A I would certainly not look to pay cuts or cuts in 
working hours as a means of ameliorating unemploy- it 
Effect of a Defense Cutback ment. I would look at the positive end of it and try to 
Q Won't there be a recession if the arms program is find means whereby we could maintain employment 
cut sharply? and could maintain full working hours, rather than or 
A In the first place, I think that an abrupt, sudden spread the unemployment around. be 
cut in arms spending is very improbable. But, for the Q Would you want to increase purchasing power in 
sake of argument, let’s assume that such a cut is made some way? de 
—something in the neighborhood of 10 billion dollars. A Yes. There are plenty of possibilities for expand- 1¢ 
A 10-billion-dollar cut in arms spending, if it were ing purchasing power. In the last two years, in the face u 
done suddenly, would have important consequences, of rising gross national product and a rising national 
even if it were accompanied by a corresponding reduc- income, the average real standard of living or real er 
tion in taxes. consumption has remained relatively constant. That st 
There might be a considerable lag between the tax is, we have not suffered any reduction in our real I 
reduction and the increase in consumer expenditures standard of living as a result of the armament pro- al 
which would be made possible by the tax reduction. gram. On the other hand, we haven’t gained much. If tk 
Oddly enough, many people are slow to adjust their it were possible to permit, through a reduction in fr 
standards of living even on the up side. Also, a sudden taxes or otherwise, a rise in consumer expenditures, n 
aE ee | 
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people would step up their expenditures to adjust to 
this rise in income which they have experienced over 
the last few years. 

Q They also have large liquid assets, don’t they? 
Couldn’t they spend more? 

A Yes. I would like to make here some personal 
observations on liquid assets, and my views on this 
thing may be a little unorthodox. The statement has 
frequently been made that this large volume of liquid 
assets held by a great many people is a potential in- 
flationary device or a guarantee against a downturn, 
that is, an antideflationary force. And it is true that 
people holding liquid assets are in a position to main- 
tain their expenditures and their standard of living in 
the face of a moderate decline in income, particularly 
if prices are more favorable and consumers are con- 
vinced that good buys are available. There are signs, 
however, that the potential significance of these liquid 
assets can be and sometimes has been exaggerated. 

Q Why is that? 

A A large percentage of these holdings of liquid as- 
sets were acquired during the war when consumer 
goods were not available and war-bond drives were 
on and so forth. Immediately after the war, these sav- 
ings were, to a large extent, considered by their hold- 
ers, to be simply unspent income—that is, income 
available for current spending. As time goes on, how- 
ever, and as these savings are held for a longer period 
of time, these liquid assets increasingly come to be 
thought of as reserves for sickness and unemployment 
or other catastrophes or simply for old age. 

Q Mr. Turner, people frequently ask the question, 
how far could prices fall considering the amount of 
inflation that has occurred since, say, 1939? Could 
they fall 30 per cent from the present general level? 

A I don’t think any large decline in the price level 
is in prospect in the foreseeable future. 


Future Cost of Living 

Q You mean the cost of living will stay about where 
it is? 

A Somewhere near it. 

Q Do you think any downturn is likely to snowball, 
or do you think a downturn, if one comes, is likely to 
be minor? 

A I don’t think that a recession is inevitable, and a 
depression of the 1929-to-1933 variety, or even of the 
1920-to-1922 variety, strikes me as being extremely 
unlikely for a variety of reasons. 

First, the belief that it is the responsibility of Gov- 
ernment to insure a reasonable degree of economic 
stability is widely heid among the American people. 
I don’t believe the American people would tolerate 
another major depression. They would demand and 
they would get action to prevent anything like that 
from happening again. And our political leaders are 
much better informed as to the techniques of minimiz- 


ing recessions and thus are able to take more effective 
action. 

Second, in the last 20 years we have put into our 
economy these built-in features—price supports, un- 
employment insurance, old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance, and so on. They will tend to sustain demand. 

Third, Government expenditures both in relative 
and in absolute terms are higher than they were 20 
years ago and there is every prospect that they will re- 
main fairly high in the foreseeable future. These Gov- 
ernment expenditures provide a balance wheel to pre- 
vent any sharp decline in the level of economic ac- 
tivity. 

And, fourth, businessmen are much better informed 
and are conducting their business affairs in a much 
more intelligent and socially responsible way than 
they did two decades ago. They know that to a very 
important degree they hold their economic future in 
their own hands. They know that American capitalism 
has not reached a stage of economic stagnation but 
that further and long-continued growth is not only 
possible but certain. I am convinced that business- 
men would not cut back investment programs as they 
did in the early 1930s and that most of them will ad- 
just their pricing policies to maintain a high level of 
production and consumption. 


‘Balancing the Economy’ 

Q What do you understand by the word “plan- 
ning”? 

A Planning is a word which for some people has a 
nasty odor, and to others it is a very good word. We 
have planning in private business. Every institution, if 
it is run at all effectively, has some sort of planning 
organization. I don’t think that planning and socialism 
are synonymous at all. 

Q Would you say that “balancing the economy” is 
a better way to put it? 

A That would be a good way to put it, yes. 

It is far more difficult to plan under a competitive 
capitalistic economy than it is under a socialist econ- 
omy. There is no doubt about that. That is all to the 
good, because it gives us a safeguard against carrying 
planning too far. 

Q Do you think we ought to substitute one for the 
other? 

A Good Lord, no! 

Q So, you think that the balancing of the economy 
allows for a great deal of private initiative? 

A It does and should, and that inevitably brings 
with it less stability and less rigidity than we would 
have if we were a completely Government-owned and 
Government-controlled economy. That is, at the same 
time, one of the prices we pay and one of the gains we 
make in a free economy. I think we have a very good 
economic system in the United States. It isn’t perfect, 
but I like it. 
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SPENDING CAN BE CUT— 


BUT AT COST OF DEFENSE 


Lowering the cost of Govern- 
ment will be harder than it 
sounds in campaign promises. 
The problem— 

Where to cut? Veterans’ aid? 
Social Security? Farm price sup- 
ports? Probably not, so long as 
Congress has the last word. 

There is the 58 billion dol- 
lars for defense. But deep cuts 
are unlikely while hot and cold 
wars continue. 


Can the Government's expenses be 
cut by 19 billion dollars a year? 

The Republicans say this can be done. 
Senator Robert A. Taft, speaking with 
General Eisenhower's approval, contends 
that a Republican Administration can 
slash 9 billion dollars from the next 
budget and then cut another 10 billion 
from the second Republican budget. 
Governor Stevenson is not that specific, 
but he promises, if elected, to hold 





spending to the “bare bones of safety.” 

This task will not be easy, whoever 
the next President is. Analysis of Govern- 
ment spending shows that sizable cuts 
cannot possibly be made unless military 
spending is slashed deeply. The chart be- 
low shows where the increases in Govern- 
ment spending have come since 1940 and 
indicates where cutting must be done if 
costs of Government are to go down. 

The problem, as shown by the chart. 
is this: 

Military and military aid amounts 

to 51.8 billions. 

Other national security comes to 

6.4 billions. 

All other functions of Government 

add up to 20.8 billions. 

That is the 79-billion-dollar base from 
which cutting must start. 

To find out where expenses might be 
trimmed, begin with the nondefense 
costs of Government. 

Interest on the public debt is 6.4 bil- 
lion dollars. That cost will go up, not 
down. Interest rates are rising, so the 
Treasury must pay more for the money it 
borrows. Also, the public debt is going 
higher before any cuts can be effected. 


Veterans’ programs, now running at 
4.5 billions a year, will not be cut in 
the next two years. There is a continuing) 
rise in pension costs, and veterans from” 
Korea are entitled to readjustment bene- 
fits. Congress is not likely to tamper 
with veterans’ benefits, although over the” 
long run readjustment payments proba-7 
bly will decline as veterans complete 
their training. : 

Farm price supports will not be re? 
duced. General Eisenhower proposes to? 
increase price guarantees to farmers.) 
Congress certainly will not cut them. The” 
only way farm aids can be cut is for 
crop prices to rise above support levels. 
Actually, the 1.9 billions being spent 
this year is not much more than the 
1940 outlay. It is not likely that any 
more than 800 million dollars can be 
trimmed from farm aids. 

Social Security runs to 2.3 billions a 
year. That is the charge against the 
budget. It does not include old-age 
pensions and unemployment _ benefits 
paid from special funds financed by pay 
roll taxes. This cost today is more than 
four times the cost of 1940, chiefly be- 

(Continued on page 86) 


Most of Your Taxes Go for Defense 





1940 1953 





> Military—U.S. and Abroad $1.6 Billion [ $51.8 Billion 


> Atomic Energy, Economic Aid, 
Stockpiling and Other Defense 


> Interest on Public Debt 





$6.4 Billion 








$1.0 Billion $6.4 Billion 





> Veterans $0.6 Billion [ $4.5 Billion 





> Social Security 


+> Agricultural Aid 


$0.5 Billion $2.3 Billion 





$1.8 Billion $1.9 Billion 





$1.0 Billion $1.6 Billion 








$2.7 Billion $4.1 Billion 
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HOW 
“ORLON” 
FILTERS PAY DIRT 

FROM THE SKY 


The bags you see being installed here turn a 
losing operation into a profitable one for a cer- 
tain carbon manufacturer. When properly placed 
in the dust collection system, these bags of 
“Orlon” acrylic fiber recover valuable particles 
of carbon black that would otherwise be lost in 
the sky. And once they are in operation, these 
dust-filtration bags of ‘“‘Orlon”’ stay on the job, 
resisting damage from heat, acidic fumes and 
gases. 


When this manufacturer tried to make a new 
carbon black of extremely fine particle size, his 
usual dust-collecting methods failed. Too many 
particles escaped. He installed ordinary filter 
bags. They soon developed holes from the acidic 
fumes. Finally he tried bags made of ‘‘Orlon.”’ 


Put literally to the acid test, bags of acid- 
resistant ‘‘Orlon’”’ stood up where nothing else 
did. They collected the carbon black previously 
lost, and put this operation on a money-making 
basis. 


Your business, too, may benefit from the unique 
combination of properties found in ‘‘Orlon.” 
Besides resisting heat and acid, this Du Pont 
fiber stands sunlight and outdoor exposure. It 
has high strength, good abrasion and stretch 
resistance. Fabrics of “‘Orlon’”’ have uses ranging 
from industrial filters and hydraulic press cloths 
to work clothes and awnings. Perhaps ‘‘Orlon”’ 
can help you in your business. Write E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Textile Fibers 
Dept., Room N-2504U Wilmington 98, Del. 


*Du Pont's trade-mark for its acrylic fiber 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





DU PONT ORLON* IN INDUSTRY 





from Grease Rack 
to pm 
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COomPRES ey 


DO IT BETTER...FASTER 
AT LOWER COST | 


Whether it’s hoisting cars high... 
or digging down deep in cemeteries 

. Quincy Compressors do a first- 
rate job of supplying compressed | 
air. With Quincy, 
unique and everyday jobs are done 
easier. 


hundreds of 


Quincy builds the most complete 
line of air compressors for service 
Stations, garages or for use as part 
of products requiring compressed 
air supply. Sizes range from 1 to 90 
c.f.m. Sold and serviced by a na- 
tionwide network of authorized au- 
tomotive and industrial distributors. 
There’s a Quincy man near you: 


Get New Book 
“AIR MAKES 
THINGS HUM” 

— illustrates 
and describes 
16 interesting 
compressed air 
applications. 
Write Dept.US-8, 








QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. | 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA * 
CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + DALLAS + SAN FRANCISCO 
Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively | 
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Special Report 





Public works spending 
is expected to increase 





cause of larger federal grants for old- 
age assistance, and aid to the blind, 
the disabled and dependent children. 
Eisenhower is promising greater benefits 
to more people. Stevenson does not pro- 
pose any reductions. 

Public works are costing 1.6 billions. 
This cost has been almost constant since 
1948, although it is up 60 per cent from 
1940. The prospect is that public works 
will cost more, not less, in years ahead. 
There is a huge reserve of authorized 
programs scheduled to start after June 
30, 1953. This reserve includes highway 
improvements, river and harbor develop- 
ment, power and reclamation projects. 
There is not much chance for large-scale 
economy here. Political pressures are all 
for increase. 

General Government costs amount 
to 4.1 billions a year. That covers the 
expenses of Congress, the courts, and 
regular Government departments. Out 
of these expenses also come funds to 


meet the postal deficit, air-mail sub- 
sidies, Federal Security Agency out- 
lays for school and hospital construction, 
and grants for hospital and medical 
care. There is not much room for big 


savings here. 

The dollar cost of nondefense activities, 
aside from interest on the public debt, 
has more than doubled since 1940. But 
a large part of the rise stems from higher 
construction costs, higher general prices 
and higher living costs for Government 
workers. When adjustments are made 
for these increases, the actual outlay 
of Government, aside from security, is 
only 15 per cent higher than in 1940. 

So it seems very unlikely that more 
than 1 billion dollars can be saved from 
these governmental activities. 

The national security program 
remains as the principal target for sav- 
ings. Look first at the nonmilitary part of 
the security program, which adds up this 
year to 6.4 billions. 

Economic aid, related costs are 2.4 bil- 
lions. Most of this might be eliminated, 
but neither General Eisenhower nor 
Governor Stevenson advocates ending 
aid to friendly countries. Congress, never- 
theless, might slash this program by as 
much as 2 billions. 

Atomic energy is estimated at 2.3 
billions in the current fiscal year. There 
is no chance of saving here. Plans for 
this program call for 3.9 billions to 
expand atomic energy plants. When the 
expansion is completed, officials esti- 
mate annual operating costs at 2 billions. 

Stockpiling is to cost 1 billion dollars 
this year. In fiscal years 1954 and 1955 

(Continued on page 87) 
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of plentiful power, 
pure water, high quality 
labor, and natural 
recreational facilities, 
located in a booming 
market area.” 


So speaks another Oklahoma booster 
— after only one year’s residence in 
this great, expanding industrial 
frontier. 


YOUR Oklahoma enterprise is 
assured of the same healthy economic 
climate anywhere in the State. A 
State Government, friendly to indus- 
try, stands firmly behind Oklahoma's 
rapid industrial development in each 
of its seventy-seven counties. 


Mr. Dumas’ words are all that need 
be said. Investigate Oklahoma's pos- 
sibilities for your expansion or re- 
location NOW. 

* From text of speech delivered to Tulsa 
Chamber of Commerce August 2!, 1952. 


For complete and confidential 
answers to your industrial 
requirements, write... 









Write — Czar Langston, Director 
State Capitol Bidg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


bake Store eboney 


IN OKLAHOMA 
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. . » Nondefense savings 
of 1 billion possible 


this probably can be reduced to 500 
million, barring spread of war. 

Other activities—including the mer- 
chant marine, defense production and 
stabilization agencies, and_ selective 
service—now cost around 700 million. 
A 400-million-dollar saving might be 
made in future years. 

So you come up with the possibility 
ow cutting 2.9 billions from the non- 
military part of the security program—2 
billions from economic aid, 500 millions 
fom stockpiling, 400 millions from 
dvilian defense agencies. Add the 1 
billion that could come from nondefense 
activities and savings are 3.9 billions. 

The arms program thus is left to 
take the largest cut. To reach the 
Republican goal, military spending would 
have to be cut 5.1 billions in fiscal 1954 
and 15.1 billions in fiscal 1955. But this 
program, as now laid out, calls for 56 bil- 
lions to be spent in 1954 and 50 billions 
to be spent in 1955, against the 51.8 
billions estimated for this year. The Re- 
publican suggestion would cut this 
spending to 46.7 billions in 1954 and 
36.7 billions in 1955. 

Cuts of this size can be accomplished 
by eliminating the military aid and 
reducing the outlay for domestic defense. 
They would prevent the Defense De- 
partment from committing most of the 
new funds voted in this fiscal year and 
would require deep slashes in any new 
appropriations. 

Slashes of the size required mean 
that the armed forces probably would 
have to be reduced and orders for mili- 
tary supplies greatly curtailed. It costs 
about $6,000 a year to keep a soldier or 
sailor paid, fed, clothed and housed. A 
cut in the armed services from 3.5 mil- 
lion men to 3 million might save 3 bil- 
lion dollars. A cut to 2.5 million men 
might save 6 billion. 

But this would not be enough. There 
also would have to be less buying of 
equipment. Spending for equipment 
probably would have to be reduced by 
6 billion in the 1954 fiscal year and by 
8 billions in the 1955 fiscal year to 
meet the budget goals. That would 
mean, for fiscal 1955, a rather drastic 
curtailment of the aircraft program. 

Actually, large cuts in military spend- 
ing are not likely as long as war con- 
tinues in Korea. Even if peace comes in 
Korea, both Eisenhower and Stevenson 
agree that this country’s military strength 
must be maintained. So the signs point 
strongly against any sizable cuts in the 
arms budget. That, in turn, indicates no 
more than moderate cuts in total Gov- 
ernment spending. 
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Another Great Year 


1952 looks like another great year— 
perhaps the greatest in history —for 
SOYBEAN, “the Miracle Crop.” Par- 
ticularly is this true inthe Great Midwest, 
where more than half of the nation’s 
Soybeans are grown in the four rich 
states served by 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


Each year, the Soybean, almost unheard 
of in America a generation ago, looms 
larger in the picture of agricultural prog- 
ress and prosperity. In 1929, the United 
States harvested only 9,438,000 bushels 
of Soybeans from 708,000 acres. In the 
ten years of 1929-38, the crop averaged 
28,314,000 bushels. 


Now Near the 300 Million Mark 


In 1951, with new uses discovered 
year after year for ‘the Miracle Plant,” 
the Soybean crop totaled 280,512,000 
bushels, harvested from 13,211,000 
acres. In addition, the country planted 
2,168,000 acres of Soybeans for hay and 
— fertilizer. The 1951 crop of Soy- 

eans, huge as it was, ranked second to 
the record harvest on 299,279,000 
bushels in 1950. 

Through the years, the Soybean has 
contributed and will contribute, more 
and more, to the agricultural and indus- 
trial progress and thus to the wealth of 
America. 


 "7he MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zedway 


Fast Freight Service in the Great Midwest. 


In 1951, the four Midwest 
States which are served by 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway harvested 146,- 
788,000 bushels of Soy- 
beans. Illinois produced 
94,562,000 bushels; lowa 


32,508,000; Minnesota, 
18,848,000; South Dakota, 
870,000. The total was 
more than 52 per cent of 
the nation’s crop of 280,- 
512,000. 


For more than 20 years, 
the M. & St. L. has been a 
leader in promoting the 
growing of Soybeans on 
the fertile farms of its ter- 
titory. 
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TAFT-HARTLEY ACT: WHAT IT IS 


Target of Unions, Law Still a Top Issue 


Just what is the Taft-Hartley 
Act? Why is it such a big issue in 
the presidential campaign? 

Stevenson wants to repeal it. 
Eisenhower thinks some changes 
are in order. But the law still is 
not clear to many people. 

Here, in ABC form, are the 
answers to questions about the 
law that are raised as the 1952 
campaign moves ahead. 


What's the history of Taft-Hartley? 

It all started in 1933. In that year, 
Congress passed the National Industrial 
Recovery Act to stimulate jobs and _ pro- 
duction through industry codes. Section 
7 (a) of that law declared that any 
code must guarantee that workers in the 
industry had the right to organize unions 
and bargain with employers through the 
unions. Also, that employees were to be 
“free trom interference, restraint, or coer- 
cion” by employers in carrying on their 
union activities. 

What was the effect of Section 7 (a)? 

Unions started a big organizing drive. 
They told workers that the Government 
wanted them to join up. Membership 
lists shot up. However, NIRA went out 


FORBIDDEN: MASS PICKETING 
Taft-Hartley added restraints on unions... 
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in 1935, when the Supreme Court de- 
clared it unconstitutional. 

What happened next? 

The Wagner Labor Relations Act 
then came along, a few weeks later. 
This wrote a whole law in place of 
NIRA’s Section 7 (a). The law declared 
it to be U.S. Government policy to 
encourage collective bargaining and to 
protect the right of workers to join 
unions. This law was sponsored by the 
late Senator Robert F. Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York. 

How did this law function? 

The Wagner Act created the National 
Labor Relations Board. This Board, 
which became known as NLRB, held 
bargaining elections among workers in 
a shop. If a majority voted for a union, 
the union won the right to represent all 
of the workers in the shop in negotiating 
a contract with the employer. Before 
that, unions often had to strike to win 
bargaining rights. 

Did the Wagner Act do anything else? 

Yes. It listed a number of so-called 
unfair labor practices of employers. 
NLRB was given power to investigate 
charges filed by unions against employ- 
ers. The Board, for example, could order 
an employer to reinstate a worker, with 
back wages for time lost, if the NLRB 
decided he had been fired for union ac- 
tivity. Or an employer could be charged 
with an unfair practice if he tried to in- 


fluence his workers, through speeches of 
printed statements, against joining q 
union. 

Were there any provisions aimed at 
unions? 

No. The law was designed to protect 
unions, not employers. Unions could not 
be punished for unfair practices. 

How did unions fare under the Wag. 
ner Act? 

They prospered. It was much easier to 
get members when workers had Govern- 
ment protection against being fired be- 
cause they joined a union. Enabled to 
use the device of sit-down strikes, unions 
for a time even managed to take tempor- 
ary control of entire factories. 

Why was the Wagner Act replaced by 
the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Employers felt the old law was too 
one-sided in favor of labor, and Con- 
gress agreed. NLRB was accused of be- 
ing biased in favor of unions. Staff mem- 
bers of NLRB were accused of helping 
unions to organize. Pressure for a new 
law reached a climax after the big strikes 
of 1946. One bill was introduced by Rep- 
resentative Francis Case (Rep.), of South 
Dakota, now a Senator. His bill passed 
the House and Senate, with amendments. 
President Truman vetoed it. The Case 
bill proposed some rules for unions. 

Did Congress try again? 

In 1947, several large strikes and 


(Continued on page 90) 
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REQUIRED: NLRB ELECTIONS 
...to the Wagner Act's restraints on employers 
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THE NEW PHAETON is a Chrysler-built custom automobile. Powering it is the Chrysler FirePower Engine. 





It has a wheelbase of 


1471.” and is distinguished by full-time Power Steering, Oriflow Shock Absorbers, Fluid-Torque Drive and other Chrysler engineer- 


ing exclusives. Tonneau top is concealed. 


STYLING THAT INFLUENCES 
OUR GHAYSLER-BUILT CAR 
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THE K-310, Rita and eaiibliodaa by Chrysler and hand- 
crafted by Ghia of Turin, Italy. Only 59” high, with a wheelbase 
of 12514”, it is designed to use the Chrysler FirePower V8 Engine 
and full-time Power Steering. This “idea car” represents an 
entirely new American. theme in motor car functional styling, 


From the dramatic cars on this page — each an example of 
creative styling and engineering — come advances that appear 
in every Chrysler Corporation car. * 

Chrysler designers and engineers developed the K-310, 
the C-200 and the new C hrysler Phaeton to express certain 
ideas of construction and styling — to put to the test of steel 
and fabric their newest, most promising automotive develop- 
ments. A superior motor car evolves; it does not suddenly 
come into being: these graceful, pleasing designs, and the 
lessons learned perfecting them, are reflected in the creation 
of your Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler. 

These, therefore, are “idea cars” — expressions in line 
and in form of the imagination always at work at Chrysler 
reflect con- 


Corporation. Exciting outside and inside, they 
tinuing Chrysler principles — that beauty, in an automobile, 
follows function, and that car designs can best be created 
by designers and engineers, working together. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Crysler Marine & Industrial Engines © Oilite Metal Powder Products « Mopar Parts & Accessories « Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration ©  Cycleweld Cement Products 





THE C-200, designed by Chrysler and handcrafted, like the K-310, 
by Ghia of Turin, Italy. It is powered by the Chrysler FirePower 
Engine and its brakes are the new. exclusive Chrysler self-energiz- 
ing disc type. The handsome chrome-plated 17” wire wheels com- 
bine lively sports car styling with practical brake-cooling design. 





AIR 
CONDITIONER 
PARTS 
York Corporation 
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Want some new ideas 


on WEIGHT 
‘SAVING? 


FLOOR POLISHER HOOD 
Shetland Company. Inc. 



















HEAVY-DUTY 
SOLDERER 
Phillips Mfg. Co. 


Your custom molder 
can help...with 
DUREZ phenolics 


When light weight calls the turn in materials 
selection ...and more and more it does... 
weight-saving is seldom the sole objective. 

Here are three examples that show how 
other manufacturers are obtaining, in molded 
Durez phenolics, the light weight plus the 
other characteristics they want in large and 
small units. 

In the air conditioner slinger rings, costly 
machining of the material formerly used was 
eliminated ...the Durez molding is pre-balanced 
in the mold. Being self-insulating, the fan hous- 
ing needs no separate insulation. The floor- 
polisher hood is lasting protection against dirt 
and moisture, absorbs mechanical shocks with- 
out nicking or scratching. The soldering tool 
housing resists heat, is safe and comfortable 
to use. 

Production economies, savings in shipping 
costs, and user benefits are all at your command 
in these most versatile of all plastics ... the 
phenolics. Along all these lines new ideas 
await your investigation. Talk with your Durez 
molder .. . or with our technical staff. 


Our monthly ‘Durez Plastics News” will 
keep you informed on industry’s uses of 
Durez. Write, on office letterhead, to 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
910 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





PHENOLIC PLASTICS that fit the job 
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. . » Employers asked 
for a balanced law 


threats of walkouts in steel and coal 
brought fresh demands in Congress for a 
new law. Republicans had gained con- 
trol of the Senate and House. Employers 
asked that the law be balanced, that 
certain union activities be outlawed 
along with employer practices that were 
banned in the Wagner Act. Unions held 
out against any changes in the law. 

Is this where Taft-Hartley comes in? 

Yes. Congress passed the Taft-Hartley 
Act over President Truman’s veto on 
June 23, 1947. Sponsors of the law, in- 
cluding Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 
said that their aim was to even things up 
in labor relations, make rules for unions 
as well as employers. 


SENATOR CASE 
The President said no 


What Government 
changed by the new law? 

The rights of both employes and em- 
ployers were listed. Individual workers 
were given protection in their relations 
with unions. Unfair practices of both 
labor and management were outlawed. 
The public interest was protected in 
big strikes that could tie up the country. 
Practically all of the Wagner Act was 
continued in the new law, and some 
additions were made to it. 

Were employers given 
rights? 

Yes. Employers were permitted to file 
unfair-practice charges against unions, 
before the NLRB. For example, a union 
no longer could threaten a worker to 
force him into the union. Mass picket 
lines to keep workers from their jobs 

(Continued on page 91) 
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this Widening Gap 


...and reach the 
Western Market 
Profitably! 


The practical answer... 

Every year, profit and loss figures 
point toa steadilyincreasing freight 
differential separating Eastern 
and Western markets. Also every 
year, hundreds of firms discover 
that a West Coast plant is the answer 
to this problem. After all possible 
locations are considered, many 
industrial men select Santa Clara 
County, California, at the southern 
tip of San Francisco Bay. 


The year’round mild climate, large 
industrial sites and more economi- 
cal construction are among the 
many favorable conditions which 
exist. However, the key factor 

is often central location. Experience 
has proven this decentralized 
commuuity to be the population 
and shipping center for a rapidly 
expanding Western Market of 
more than $32,000,000/,000. 


Let us prepare a comparative 
rate study for your particular 
distribution plan. Simply 
furnish us the details. 


Write Today 
and ask for 

the FREE digest 
of freight facts 
along with 

this informative 
brochure. 
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SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY 
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. . . Machinery set up 
fo handle big strikes 


were banned. If a union violated its con- 
tract, the employer could sue for dam- 
ages. Also, the employer had more free- 
dom to tell his workers what he thought 
about a union. 

«What did the Taft-Hartley Act do 
about strikes? 

Congress provided machinery for 
handling national-emergency _ strikes, 
such as a coal or steel walkout. Unions 
had to give 60 days’ notice before calling 
a strike. Federal mediators then tried to 
work out a settlement between the union 
and employers. If mediation failed, the 
Government was empowered to get an 
injunction delaying the walkout for 80 
days. A board of inquiry then reported on 


—United Press , 
SENATOR TAFT 
The rules were changed 


the issues at stake. Workers got a chance 
to vote, in a federal poll, on whether 
they wished to accept the employer's 
last offer. 

Have unions been weakened by the 
law? 

Unions report membership gains, de- 
Spite the law, although they contend that 
they could have grown faster without 
it. Union treasuries are larger than ever 
before. Steelworkers recently won their 
largest pay raise in history. Coal miners 
then topped the steel increase. Union 
leaders are particularly worried about 
What will happen to memberships if a 
depression comes. 

Has Congress considered changing the 
law? 

Yes. Various proposals have been ad- 
vanced. In 1949, Senator Taft and other 

(Continued on page 92) 





Sure! Modern industry demands it. Special struc- 
tural steels—scores of different alloy steels. Steels 
for flooring—steels for precision machinery. The 
more industry grows, the more new needs come 
forward. And Alan Wood Steel Company is 
meeting those needs. Filling “‘special orders” — 
both as to kind and quantity—has been the Alan 
Wood way of doing business for 126 years! 

® How do we do it? FLEXIBILITY! 

® Take production. At Alan Wood, mines, mills 
and laboratories form a completely unified set-up 
that makes custom fabrication, of all kinds, an 
everyday procedure. Whether the need is for regu- 
lar or odd-sized lots—for steel with special tensile 
strength or unusual wearing quality—we’re pro- 
ducing the orders. 





®" Then take research. For years, most steel men 
considered it impractical to roll a non-skid floor 
plate. Research men at Alan Wood however, 
refused to give up. Various substances were tried 
—and the problem was finally solved with 
“Algrip”, an abrasive rolled-steel floor plate. 
This is typical of Alan Wood’s flexible approach 
to new product development—an approach that 
has resulted in a steadily expanding list of steel 
specialities to meet industry’s new needs. 








*Kwonper DRUG OINTMENTS... 


WEAPONS 
AGAINST 
INFECTION 


SHEFFIELD COLLAPSIBLE 
TUBES offer pharmaceutical 
manufacturers a sanitary way 
to dispense wonder drugs right 
from the tube—a method which 
is simplicity itself. 

The development of wonder 
drug ointments plays an impor- 
tant part in extending the use 
of these potent weapons against 
infection and disease. 

Sheffield research and tech- 
nical know-how make Sheffield 
Process collapsible tubes a tradi- 
tional first choice among leading 
pharmaceutical manufacturers, 


an <. * Neomycin, 
33 aureomycin, 
terramycin, 

penicillin, 

and others. 


THE SHEFFIELD TUBE 
- 28? Os At te 
HOME OFFICES: NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK+CHICAGO+LOS ANGELES 





SEE SHEFFIELD FIRST—for 
tubes and tube-packaging engi- 
neered to better solve specific 
product problems and applica- 
tions. Write today for full infor- 
mation, free tube samples, and 
tube catalog. 








Now get easy, fast folding of 


anything you mail. Eliminate 

slow, costly hand folding with — 
the new Dick Folding 

Machine. Statements 
Learn in 5 minutes how to 

make all standard folds. Just _ Direct Mail 


use the Quick-Set Fold Chart. 
No measuring! No computing! 

Send coupon for details. 
EXCLUSIVE Quick-Set Fold 
Chart. No guesswork! 
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A. 8. DICK COMPANY 
Dept. UN-1052—F 
5700 W. Touhy Ave. 
Chicago 31, Ill. 
I'dlike moreinformationon saving with 
the new A. B. Dick Folding Machine. 
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Lower the Boom 


eoceOr raise it! 


| BUSCHMAN TROJAN 
with one man 





“Safety balanced” boom 
makes this possible. Yes, and 
One man can quickly move the 
TROJAN on the easy-rolling, 
| anti-friction-bearing wheels. Use 
this all-purpose powered con- 
veyor for loading, unloading, 
| stacking or boosting. Operates 
| in both directions and it per- 
| forms faithfully under all condi- 
tions, year in and year out. 


Ask for Bulletin 50-A 


FOR LESS 


MORE 
uct 
o? 
oF 


Representatives in 
Principal Cities 


Canadian Licensee: 
James A. McKechnie, Ltd. 
Teronte 12, Canada 


The E. W. BUSCHMAN Co. 
4474 Clifton Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 





Buschman 
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Leaders of unions 
insisted on repeal... 


Republicans proposed a series of changes 
in the Act. Senator Taft still is advo. 
cating some changes in his law. 

Did union leaders support the amend. 
ments? 

No. Labor leaders have held out con. 
sistently for repeal and urged their sup. 
porters in Congress to vote against the 
Taft amendments in 1949. The amend. 
ments died in the House, after being 
adopted by the Senate. 

Have any changes been made in the 
law since 1947? 

One change was adopted. Unions no 
longer have to win majority support of 
workers in a plant before a “union shop” 
is legal. * 

Are changes likely in 1953? 

Both presidential candidates have 
promised changes and Congress is ex- 
pected to act next year. Whatever 
changes are made, many features of both 
the Taft-Hartley Act and the Wagner 
Act will be retained. Both major parties 
are pledged to protect the right of work 
ers to join unions and there is little likeli- 
hood that employers will lose many of 
the safeguards of Taft-Hartley. And any 
new law is certain to go along with that 
1935 promise of Section 7 (a) which 
started the whole thing. 





Lewis Strategy 
Wins Top Raise 


The real meaning of the soft-coal 
settlement is this: 

The pay raise won by John L. Lewis 
is the largest he ever obtained, in a long 
history of getting sizable increases out 
of coal operators. At $1.90 a day, it 
amounts to nearly 24 cents an_ hour. 
This compares with 16 cents an hour 
won by steelworkers. A coal miners 
basic wage becomes $18.25 per day, 
and others who are paid on a tonnage 
basis get more. 

A royalty increase of 10 cents a ton 
is to be paid on top of the wage it 
crease. The royalty payment now be- 
comes 40 cents a ton. This goes into 
Lewis's welfare fund, to finance pensions 
and disability and hospital benefits for 
miners. Retired miners get $100 a month 
in pension from the fund, plus _ their 
Social Security benefits from the Govern- 
ment. 

The Lewis strategy of playing one 
group of coal operators against the others 
proved successful. Northern operators 
were represented by the Bituminous 
Coal Operators’ Association, headed by 
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. . . Northern operators 
sidestepped a strike 


Harry Moses. They found that Lewis 
had surrounded them. He served notice 
to cancel their contract before giving 
similar notice to the Southern operators. 
Lewis arranged to keep mines running 
in the Midwest and in Western States, 
on condition that operators there would 
settle on terms agreed upon by Northern 
operators. 

Under such an arrangement, Northern 
mines, including steel-company proper- 
ties, would have had to shut down while 
all other mines were operating. 

What the operators got in return for 
a quick settlement was the chance to 
keep their mines open without interrup- 
tion. When they compared the cost of 





COAL INDUSTRY'S MOSES 


.. + surrounded 


the wage settlement with the cost of 
a 55-day strike, such as occurred in 
steel, they figured it was cheaper to 
settle before the strike. 

The price of coal is going up as a re- 
sult of the settlement. Operators have 
announced increases ranging from 25 to 
50 cents a ton, at the mine, and this will 
mean even larger increases at retail. 
Coal has been selling below Government 
price ceilings. 

Wage controls still stand in the way 
of the miners’ collecting the raise in 
pay. The Wage Stabilization Board’s 
approval will be needed for the wage 
increase, since it goes beyond cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustments allowed automatically. 
However, the WSB is expected to find a 
way to justify approval. Otherwise, 
Lewis can be expected to call a nation- 
wide coal strike. 
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...but it takes a lot of transportation 
to bring people and things together 





a 


d that means railroads' 


Most of the food you eat . . . the clothes you wear .. . 
the raw materials and the finished goods that keep our 
country prosperous and strong move long distances 
on the steel highways of America’s railroads. And, so 
efficient and economical is this basic rail transportation, 
that railroads get less, on the average, for hauling a 
ton of freight a mile than any other form of general 
transportation! 


Here’s something else to remember about transportation: 
The more freight that is shipped by rail, the less wear 


and tear there will be on public highways . . . the less 

taxes you will have to pay to keep these highways 

repaired .. . and the more room there will be on the (retrsan) 
highways for you! VOTE 


Association oF AMeRicAN RaiLroans 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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Michaels “Time-Tight” display cases rate high among discriminating 
buyers. They are tops in design, quality, structural features, appearance 
and usefulness. In ““Time-Tight” cases displays are at their best. Visi- 
bility is perfect. Construction details, one of which is Innerlocking 
frames, exclusive with Michaels, reduce to a minimum the possibility 
of theft as well as the ingress of dirt, vermin and moisture. 


Made in a wide range of sizes and styles ““Time-Tight” cases meet vir- 
tually all the exhibit requirements of universities, schools, science lab- 


oratories, museums, art galleries, libraries, industrial 


exhibits and 


others. Write for literature which gives complete information. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., !NC. 


7 


242 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


FOR GOOD 


HUNTING 


COME TO QUEBEC 


Yes indeed! I am heading for Québec again this fall! | 


You also can uc one of the hapoy hunters who count 
the days to their next trip to Québec Province. 

Fish and game abound in the countless miles of virgin 
forests, lakes and rivers of Québec. Competent guides 
and comfortable ac ommodation will help make your 
stay ‘n Frencvh-Canada a memorable one. 

For help in planning your hunting trip. write for maps 
and booklets to: Provincial Publicity Bureau. Parliament 
Buildings Quebec City. Canada: or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. N.Y 


Québec 
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Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 


Looking forward 





For a completely 
relaxing stay in New York, plan 
your visit around The Biltmore. 
Whether you come on business or 
vacation, The Biltmore’s attentive 
service and central East Side loca- 
tion soon will demonstrate why so 
many discriminating visitors prefer 


New York’s favorite hotel — 


The 


Biltmore 


Madison Ave. at 43rd St., N. Y. 17 


Frank W. Regan David J. Martin 
President Vice President 


Reservations available directly from The 
Biltmore . . . through your local Travel 








Agent . . . or by a local telephone call 
in any of the following cities: 
CHICAGO CE 6-2100 DETROIT WO 1-2437 
WASHINGTON © RE 0865 PITTSBURGH AT 1-5688 

BOSTON HU 2-222 FORT WORTH FA 315) 
MONTREAL =: LA 5747 TORONTO EM 3 1988 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS 3181 











News-Lines = 





YOU CAN look for the Office of 

Price Stabilization to do some of its 
pricing in food stores on a community 
basis soon. The agency hopes to have in 
effect community pricing for basic pack. 
aged grocery items in all its regions by 
the week of October 13. This will in- 
volve posting the new ceilings. 


~ * * 


YOU CAN use a new formula in fig- 

uring price ceilings for soaps, 
cleansers and detergents that you sell, 
A simpler procedure is adopted by OPS 
so that the many wholesale and reiail 
distributors will not have to apply for 
approval when their suppliers change the 
price, size or weight of these products, 


* * * 


YOU CAN use a new form in apply- 

ing to the Government for special 
priorities assistance needed to speed 
up your defense or essential civilian pro- 
duction. The new form—NPAF-138 
Revised—is issued by National Pro- 
duction Authority and may be obtained 
at Department of Commerce offices. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes ship goods to 

Switzerland without presenting to 
the Commerce Department a blue im- 
port certificate issued by the Swiss Gov- 
ernment. The Office of International 
Trade has not dropped this requirement 
but will sometimes waive it when an 
exporter is unable to get such a certif- 
cate. In general, OIT will consider grant- 
ing an exception where it is shown that 
the refusal of the Swiss Government to is- 
sue this document is a discrimination 
against a U.S. exporter, or where any 
other good reason is shown for failure to 
get a certificate. 


aol * * 


YOU CAN soon obtain from the of- 
fice of your tax collector copies of 
the revised withholding statement, 
Form W-2, for the year 1953, The re- 
vised forms, for reporting 1953 old-age 
insurance and income tax withholdings 
from wages, is being issued by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. 
* * * 
YOU CAN probably get more im- 
ported cheeses soon. The Depart- 


ment of Agriculture raises some import 
quotas and ends controls for others. 


* * * 
YOU CAN now sell the Government 
manganese ore containing more 


lead or zinc than previously allowed. 
The Defense Materials Procurement 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do asa result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 


Agency revises its regulations governing 
urchases of manganese ore at its depots 
in Deming, N. M., and Wenden, Ariz. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely make an 

agreement with a union to with- 
hold part of the wages of your employes 
for insurance benefits without the con- 
ent of the employes. A court holds 
this part of a collective-bargaining con- 
tract is illegal. Workers who protested 
against the pay deduction, according 
to the court, are entitled to wages with- 


held. 


* ~ * 


YOU CANNOT always avoid treat- 

ing as ordinary income, for tax pur- 
poses, the lump-sum payment you re- 
ceive for title to all of the minerals on 
land you own. In differing with the U. S. 
Tax Court, Bureau of Internal Revenue 
rules a taxpayer received ordinary in- 
come, and not a capital gain, on such a 
transaction where he held a royalty in- 
terest in any minerals taken from the 


land. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get a rul- 
ing from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission on mutually exclusive 
television applications after October 
14. The Commission announces that, at 
that time and until further notice, it is 
stopping the processing of these appli- 
cations so it can concentrate on handling 
noncompetitive applications. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely take a poll 

among your employes to find out 
whether they would join a threatened 
walkout. The National Labor Relations 
Board holds that such questioning of em- 
ployes by an employer violates the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, under a recent court 
ruling, fire workers for trying to or- 
ganize a walkout as a protest against 
the discharge of a “union shop” steward. 
A circuit court of appeals says that such 
firings violates the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The discharge of the steward had no 
connection with his union duties. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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Your Santa Fe freight man knows how to make 
your hard shipping jobs look easy—and how to 
handle your common jobs uncommonly well. 
Call him today—find out how easy it is to ship 
via Santa Fe all the way! 

F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 


Santa Fe System Lines 
Chicago, Illinois 
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"You fellows have solved our supply problem”’ 


“Our distributor said he’d deliver the Unbrako 
Socket Screws from stock whenever we wanted 
them, and now I know why.” 

The reason SPS can supply fasteners in 
astronomical quantities to meet today’s urgent 
needs is that it did some sound planning as 
far back as 10 years ago. The Company is now 
in the midst of a multi-million-dollar expan- 


sion program which will maintain its position as the 
world’s largest producer of socket screw products. 








Knurled Head Socket 
Shoulder Screw 











to SPS. 


Every day sees substantial productive capacity added 


to its already considerable volume. 


Quality as well as quantity is at a high level. One 
reason, of course, is good machinery — the finest that 


s 


technical skill can devise. Another is good 
people—SPS hires the most capable and trains 
them well. A third is quality control. One out 
of every six of the 2,000 workers at SPS is 
engaged in making sure SPS products are 
the best you can buy. 

These are a few of the good reasons why it 
will pay you to take your fastener problems 
Call your favorite industrial distributor, or 


write STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Writt 












Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Businessmen are setting production sights high for the months ahead. 

Auto makers are laying plans for 5 million passenger cars in 1953. That 
will be considerably more than output in the current year. 

Rubber manufacturers are counting on close-to-capacity output next year. 

Home appliances are pouring out in increasing volume. Output is rising in 
television and radio sets, refrigerators, washing machines, vacuum cleaners. 
This ends a slump that began in April, 1951. 

Furniture manufacturers note a sharp pickup in production. 

Building materials are expected to be produced in record volume after steel 
controls are relaxed next year. That's the estimate of the Producers' Council, 
trade association for building-materials manufacturers. The industry expects 
strong demand for the next 12 to 18 months. 

On top of all this is assurance of capacity operations for steel mills for 
several more months, at least. At the same time, arms production is moving 
higher rapidly as the tooling-up process is completed. 

















Soft-goods industries, too, are in a strong uptrend in production. 

Clothing manufacturers report a strong upturn in orders. 

Leather industry expects to continue its uptrend. 

Qil refining is stepping up activity after last May's strike. 

Commerce Department notes more uniformity in the current rising trend than 
in other recent periods. Nearly every industry is participating. 














Upshot of these developments in industry is that business leaders are 
optimistic now.- The pessimism over the outlook that prevailed a few months ago 
has all but disappeared. Business worries are pushed beyond mid-1953. 


Retail sales are running slightly above a year ago, but volume is a bit 
lower than in recent months, when seasonal influences are considered. 

Latest trade figures (August) show sales of 13.3 billion dollars for all 
retail stores, against 13.5 billion for July, 14 billion for June, 13 billion 
for August, 1951. Increasing sales in coming months are expected. 

Decline in total volume, however, is mostly due to a drop in auto sales. 
These dipped 11 per cent from July, but that was because of a shortage of cars. 
That situation now is being corrected by rising auto production. 

Hardware stores and building-materials dealers also sold slightly less, 
seasonally, in August than they did in July. 

Furniture and appliance stores showed moderate sales increases from July to 
August and were considerably above the level of a year ago. 

Jewelry-store sales are holding steady. 




















Soft-goods stores generally show a moderate uptrend in sales. 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Clothing-store volume, up in August, is expected to go still higher. 

General-merchandise stores, including department stores and mail-order 
houses, scored a sales rise and are above a year ago. 

Steady sales trend is reported for food stores, drugstores, eating and 
drinking places. Filling stations are selling in rising volume. 








There is every reason to expect retail sales to move higher in the coming 
months. Employment is rising and along with that goes an increase in personal 
incomes. These conditions point to a large volume of spending. 


Farmers' income now is getting the benefit of Government supports. 

Wheat is going under Government loan, perhaps 500 million bushels. 

Corn probably is to get Government support, too, when the harvest is in. 

Turkeys are being purchased for the school-lunch program. Agriculture 
Department reports buying 120,000 pounds of frozen ready-to-cook birds. 

Olive oil is to be supported at $2.50 a gallon. 

These are examples of the Government program to keep farm prices from 
falling sharply. This is a policy that has bipartisan endorsement. 








A_ weak spot in the business picture is showing up in foreign trade. 

Sales abroad of U.S. products fell from 1.5 billion dollars in May to 1.2 
billion in June and 1 billion in July. Exports during July were at the lowest 
level in the last 18 months. 

Outlook is for a further drop in exports. Foreign countries, short of 
dollars, are curbing their purchases in the United States. 

Sales decline in July was largest in exports to Europe, but drops also took 
place in Asia, South America, North America, Africa. ( 

Purchases by the U.S. from abroad declined in July, but the drop was not as 
large as in exports. General imports fell from 860.2 million dollars in June to 
836 million in July. Imports decreased from Canada, Mexico, Asia, Europe and 
Africa. Imports from South America, however, showed an increase. 














American investors, nevertheless, still look for opportunities abroad. 

Private capital invested directly abroad amounted to 560 million dollars in 
the first six months of 1952. That about equals the amount of capital sent 
abroad for direct investment for the whole year of 195l. 

Petroleum development accounts for most of the foreign investment of U.S. 
firms, but, in 1951 and 1952, increases are noted in manufacturing, mining and 
smelting, and in distribution. 

Canada and Latin America attract most of these dollar investments. Canada 
has received more than 1.4 billion dollars from January, 1950, to mid-1952. 

Asia, the Middle East and Africa showed significant increases for the first 
half of 1952. In Europe, most of the additions of U.S. capital were in the form 
of reinvested earnings from European properties. 














An increased flow of U.S. investments to other countries promises help for 
those areas' dollar problems, besides developing their resources. 

Trade volume can- be expected to increase as investments abroad rise. 

Europe's problems in this field are to be studied personally next month by 
Commerce Secretary Charles Sawyer. His assignment came from the President. 
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They're on 
Stalin & Companys 
"Prospect List”... 


If Joe Stalin and his colleagues can’t sell a 
Communism to today’s American generation, 
they’re determined to sell it to tomorrow’s. 
Accordingly, high on Stalin & Company’s 


‘‘prospect list’? are the millions of bright-faced 


youths, between junior high school and voting men and women just as determined to keep him 
age, who will be Mr. and Mrs. United States out. If the parents of the U. S. A. join forces 
tomorrow. with our educators . . . if they seriously try to 
The best place for Stalin’s ‘‘salesmen’’ to determine what our sons and daughters are 
reach these ‘‘prospects’’ is in the schools that learning ... if they investigate radical ideas 
bring them together. This simplifies things brought home from the classroom . . . if they 
for Stalin & Company. Influence one textbook take an interest in textbooks and the people 
publisher ... contaminate one teacher... who write and publish them — 
and Communism can reach hundreds or thou- Stalin & Company’s salesmen will have to go 
sands of young minds. home tomorrow and report to the _ boss, 
Fortunately, for every ‘‘Pink’’ or ‘‘Red”’ NO SALE! 
trying to worm his way into our classrooms, This is one of the things it will take to keep 
there are thousands of alert, patriotic school the United States on the right track, and free. 
e * o 


‘“‘Next in importance to freedom and justice is education, without 
which neither freedom nor justice can be maintained.”’ 


— PRESIDENT JAMES A. GARFIELD 


Notpolk and. Western. Railway 


PRECISTON TRANSPORTATION 
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WHO OWNS U.S. CORPORATIONS 


3 Per Cent of Families Hold Most of Stock 


Untapped markets for corpora- 
tion stocks show up in a new 
study of who owns what. Only a 
few families are shareholders. 

Biggest investors are business, 
professional people. Farmers and 
workers tend to put their savings 
elsewhere. 

Three families in four own little 
or no stocks, but they hold half of 
all the liquid savings in America. 


New facts about the ownership of 
U. S. corporations now are being re- 
vealed. An official survey, conducted 
for the Federal Reserve Board, un- 
covers this significant information: 

At least two thirds of all corpo- 
ration stock is in the hands of high- 
income families—those receiving 
$10,000 or more a year. This group 

—about 3 per cent of the total of 

53.1 million families in U. S.—actual- 

ly may own as much as four fifths of 

all stock. 

Most of the rest of corporation 





stock is owned by families in the 

upper-middle income bracket—those 

receiving $5,000 to $10,000 in in- 
come. This group includes 18 per 
cent of all families. 

A “very limited” part of all corpo- 
ration stock is held by all other fami- 
lies—those receiving less than $5,000 
a year in income. This group in- 
cludes 79 per cent of the country’s 
families. 

This is just one set of the facts newly 
developed by a nation-wide survey done 
for FRB by the Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan. The 
study closely parallels—and generally 
confirms—a recent survey by Brookings 
Institution for the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

The official FRB report, however, pro- 
vides additional facts that help to show 
how widespread industry ownership is. 
Specifically, while the Brookings study 
shows how many families in each group 
are stockholders, the new FRB survey 
shows how much stock people in each 
group own. As a result, it now is possi- 
ble to get a far more complete answer 
to the question of who owns industry. 

Untapped markets for corporation 
stocks also are indicated by this new 


study. Stock-buying ability of families 
who now own little or nothing in th 
way of shares is shown to be consider. 
able. Half of all the liquid savings owned 
by U.S. families, for example, is shown 
to be in the hands of families in the 
under-$5,000 income bracket. 

You get a better idea of what this can 
mean if you take a look at the 8 million 
families in the $4,000-to-$5,000 income 
bracket. More than 2 million of these 
families have managed to lay aside $500 
to $2,000 in liquid savings—including 
savings bonds and savings accounts, but 
excluding currency. Another 1.4 million 
have saved $2,000 to $5,000. A smaller 
group, about 320,000 families, has sav- 
ings of $5,000 or more each. 

What businessmen find here in the 
way of new markets for equity shares 
is a total of 3.8 million families with 
liquid savings of $500 or more each. Yet 
fewer than 500,000 of them have in- 
vested in stock. 

Other parts of the picture now drawn 
also provide guideposts for industry. 

Big stockholders own most of cor 
porate industry, but small stockholders 
may offer real opportunities for wider 
stock ownership. Specifically, the new 
FRB study shows this: 
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Biggest stockholders—those own- 
ing at least $10,000 worth—hold two 
thirds or more of all stock by value. 
These shareholders make up about 
1 per cent of all families—that is, 
separate spending units. 

Medium-sized stockholders—those 
owning $5,000 to $10,000 worth— 
hold most of the rest of corporate 
stock. They also make up about 1 
per cent of all families. 

All other stockholders—those own- 
ing less than $5,000 worth—hold a 
“very limited part” of all corporate 
stock. These shareholders make up 
about 5 per cent of all families. 

What this view of stock ownership 
shows, then, is that little more than 1 
million families own almost all of the 
stock that individuals have in publicly 
held corporations. Yet the ice has been 
broken by nearly 2.7 million other fam- 
ilies, who own a little stock. Some of 
these small stockholders inherited shares. 
Others are retired individuals who are 
in no position to invest further. Many 
small shareholders, however, appear to 
offer a potential market for further 
equity sales. 

In more detail, the FRB survey dis- 
closes these significant new facts: 

Business and professional persons 
usually are the heavy investors, as the 
table on page 102 shows. The “typical” 
holding of stock is the approximate 
median—which means that half the 
families in the group own more, and half 
less, than the figure shown. 

Managers of business—with some 
government officials included—are easily 
the biggest stockholders. About 1 in 5 
executives is among the owners of corpo- 
rate industry, and a typical holding is 
$7,000. Some, however, own far moie 
than that. About 125,000 families headed 
by executives hold at least $10,000 worth 
of stock, and of these families 40,000 
own $25,000 or more in equities. 

Retired persons actually rank next in 
size of stock holdings. These people are 
retired from the ranks of other groups 
and, in a sense, are not a separate cate- 
gory. Typical value of equities in their 
portfolios is roughly $3,000, though a 
relatively large number have at least 
$25,000 worth. 

Professional people—doctors, law- 
yers, engineers, others, have typical 
shareholdings that are comparatively 
large, as the table shows. Yet relatively 
few of these are among the biggest 
shareowners and, on the other hand, 
many are among the smallest. A signifi- 
cant finding is that—among professional 
people who do own stocks—about 1 in 
4 holds less than $500 worth. 

Clerks and sales persons have a 
typical holding that is larger than that of 
the self-employed. Yet the self-employed 
are far more frequently among the in- 
vestors, and many of them are heavy 

(Continued on page 102) 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


3,180,188 Shares 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
Incorporated 
Capital Stock 


($15 Par Value) 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 

shares have been issued by the Company to the holders of its Capital 

Stock, which rights will expire at 3:30 P.M. Eastern Standard Time on 
October 14, 1952, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus, 


Subscription Price $31 a Share 


The several underwriters may offer shares of Capital Stock at prices not 

less than the Subscription Price set forth above (less, in the case of 

sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers) and not more than 

either the last sale or current offering price on the New York Stock 

Exchange, whichever is greater, plus an amount equal to the applicable 
New York Stock Exchange commission. 


Jopies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


DILLON, READ & CO. INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


BLYTH & CO., INC. GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO, LAZARD FRERES & CO, 
Incorporated 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 

MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 


DREXEL & CO. EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. F. S. MOSELEY & CO. 


WERTHEIM & CO. DEAN WITTER & CO. 


September 26, 1952. 














Send A Copy | 


To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of ‘'U. S$. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 


with my compliments to the persons listed below: 


O 








If possible send the October 3, 1952 issue. 
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Thay tell ma, theres 
planty of room to 
i expand! in Tampa f 


@ If you need room to spread 
out ... if your business has 
growing pains and there’s no 
way to go but up... if you are 
decentralizing your operation 
. .. it’s time to take a look at 
Tampa! 


Here is plenty of elbow room 
for future expansion. . . . Here 
are good labor conditions . . . 
growing local markets and easy 
access to Latin American mar- 
kets ... and here is a climate 
that guarantees you good work- 
ing weather right around the 
calendar. 


How about combining pleas- 
ure with profit? Come down to 
Florida’s West Coast for a little 
vacation and spend a few days 
in Tampa looking the ground 
over. Meanwhile write us on 
your company letterhead and 
we'll send you a new booklet 
about industrial Tampa. Get 
the facts! 

Address W. S. 
Christopher, —— 
Greater Tampa 
Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Tampa, Florida. 


“Tampa fills the bill for Industry | 
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. . . Stock sales to workers 
could be much larger 


investors. Only a small proportion of the 
clerks and sales workers own $5,000 or 
more in stocks. 

In other groups, farmers and _ the 
skilled and semiskilled workers seem to 
represent important untapped buying 
potential for shares. In 4.8 million farm- 
operating families, only 285,000 or so 
own equities. Half of those hold less 
than $300 worth. Yet | in 4 farm opera- 
tors has at least $2,000 in liquid assets. 
One in 10 has $5,000 or more. 

A close look at what the new study 
reveals about skilled and semiskilled 
workers also turns up interesting facts. 
There are about 15.9 million such fam- 





Industry's Owners, 
By Occupation 
Percentage Amount of 
in Each Stock Owned 


Group Who By Typical 
Own Stock Shareholder 


Business executives 18 $7,000 
Self-employed 
persons 16 
Doctors, other pro- 
fessional people 15 
Retired individuals 10 
Clerks and sales 
personnel 
Farmers 
Skilled and semi- 
skilled workers 
Unskilled workers 


1,500 


2,000 
3,000 


1,700 
300 


1,000 
500 
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FREE 
in YOUR 
oFFICce! 


"The Perfect 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Use 30 doys at our 
risk, In the Field 

Stodium... Thea 
tre, BUSHNELL 
Binoculors will 
DOUBLE your Fun! 
100) Uses... Thrills 
for the entire 


ALL PURPOSE 
py EXECUTIVE MODEL 


Special 
LIFETIME GOODWILL 
Plan This Christmas give your clients, customers, 
for Group Gifts employees. the gift you'd like to receive 
Write approximate yourself! Win lifetime, priceless goodwill, 
uuleies. ‘Wee Nationally advertised to 
Susieus? Ang twenty-five million monthly 
head. 33 Models 
$9.95 to $125 


free Write for ALL 3 


BUSHNELL BINOCULARS 


Dept. 43/ Bushnell Bidg., Pasadena, Colif. gn 





PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 147 


The Board of Directors on September 
10, 1952, declared a cash dividend for 
the third quarter of the year of 50 
cents per share upon the Company's 
common capital stock. This dividend 
will be paid by check on October 15, 
1952, to common stockholders of record 
at the close of business on September 
22, 1952. The Transfer Books will not 
be closed. 


K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 

















ilies, headed by factory workers, elec- 
tricians, bricklayers, brakemen and the 
like. Only 800,000 of them own shares in 
industry, and only 480,000 hold as much 
as $500 in stock. The laboring man, it is 
made abundantly clear, is not an im- 
portant owner of industry. 

Against these facts, the survey reveals 
significant information about real invest- 
ing potential of laborers. Only a small 
percentage of them have incomes of 
$5,000 or more. Yet that small propor- 
tion, of such a large group, adds up to 
3.7 million families. This is the largest 
single occupational group in the over- 
$5,000 income bracket. Of this number, 
nearly 480,000 have incomes of $7,500 
or more. 

What businessmen find here, then, is 
this: One in every 8 of the families 
getting $7,500 or more in annual in- 
come before taxes is one of these upper- 


Nearly all subscribers to 
this magazine buy volun- 
tarily. No salesmen call on 
them. They send in their 


checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers be- 
cause they know that such 
highly voluntary subscrip- 
tion methods mean inter- 


ested readers. 


* 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


income laborer families. One in every 8 
laboring-group families has put aside 
(Continued on page 103) 


EL | 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY, FLORIDA 
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WHEN DAY IS DONE 
IN WASHINGTON 


Business executives visiting Wash- 
ington stay at the Wardman Park. 
Here, facilities are carefully planned 
to provide complete relaxation after 
your busy day is done. At your im- § 
mediate service is everything you 
need, from barber shop to post of- 
fice, and the atmosphere on the 
edge of beautiful Rock Creek Park 
is truly restful. Try it! 


Waroyen Teck 


CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
eat WOODLEY ROAD, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
Frank E. Weakly, 
president 
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. . « Older-age families rank 
high among investors 


$2,000 or more in liquid savings. Here is 
a potential market for shares. 

Other new facts just revealed by 
the FRB survey help to complete the 
picture of industry's ownership. 

How stockholdings vary with incomes 
is illustrated in the table on this page. 
Families with incomes of less than 
$1,000 a year, for example, are shown to 
have a typical holding that is somewhat 
larger than that of families in the $1,000- 
to-$2,000 bracket. That presumably is 
because of the many share-owning re- 
tired persons in the low-income group. 

At the other end of the income scale, 
the typical holding of families that have 
incomes of $7,500 or more is about $6,- 
000. And only in this income group is 
there any substantial portion of families 
who own $10,000 or more in stock. 

A great many families in the group 
receiving $5,000 to $7,500 in annual 





Industry's Owners, 

By Income Groups 
Percentage Amount of 
in Each Stock Owned 


Family Income Group Who By Typical 
Before Taxes Own Stock Shareholder 


Under $1,000 2 $ 500 
$1,000-$1,999 5 400 
$2,000-$2,999 4 900 
$3,000-$3,999 5 900 
$4,000-$4,999 6 1,300 
$5,000-$7,499 11 1,500 
$7,500 and over 31 6,000 














income are shareholders. Specifically, 
about 800,000 such families own stocks. 
Yet 225,000 of these own less than $500 
worth and, on the face of things, ofter 
a market for further sales. 

Older families, of course, are most 
frequently among the investors in corpo- 
ration stocks. Younger families seldom 
have surplus income for such _ invest- 
ments. Middle-aged families often are 
investors, but they also offer an im- 
portant opportunity for business. At ages 
45 to 54, only 8 per cent own any stock. 
Yet 29 per cent of those in this age group 
have incomes over $5,000, and 12 per 
cent earn $7,500 or more. 

All in all, this new FRB survey pro- 
vides strong evidence that unexploited 
markets for industry shares abound 
among groups who now have little or 
nothing invested in equities. The task 
of broadening industry’s ownership is 
not easy. Yet this official survey indicates 
that, at least, it is possible. 


I've been watching the ‘‘Power”’ 
campaign for Cummins Diesels. 
Who does their advertising? 


It's Needham, Louis & Brorby* 

... the same dgency that’s been 

handling Eagle-Picher’s many 
products for 27 years. 


* Here are the clients 
of Needham, Louis & Brorby... 


Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 
Derby Foods, Inc. 

The Eagle-Picher Company 
Household Finance Corporation 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Kraft Foods Company 
Macwhyte Company 

Marathon Corporation 

Morton Salt Company 


The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company 


Phenix Foods Company 

The Quaker Oats Company 

State Farm Insurance Companies 
Swift & Company 

Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 


NEEDHAM, LOUIS & BRORBY, Inc; 
Advertising 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Chicago 
New York 
Hollywood 

Toronto 








Let's swap 
ideas 


Match your advertising 
ideas with these — 
and win a $50 Bond! 


Pinholes trace source of 
unsigned questionnaires ! 


In order to increase the number of replies 
to a questionnaire or survey and get more 
honest Opinions, it is Common practice to 
eliminate the need for signatures. How- 
ever, if the names of respondents would 
be helpful in interpreting your returns, 
try this ingenious system of pinholes. 
Somewhere on the answer sheet, run 
three or four lines of dots or periods, per- 
haps in a section titled ‘‘ Remarks.”’ Give 
each name on the mailing list a number, 
then make pinholes within the dots so as 
to accurately identify the questionnaire. 
For example, number 538 would have 
pinholes in the fifth dot, top line 
third dot, middle line . . . and eighth dot, 
bottom line. Thus, when the question- 
naire is returned, you simply locate the 
pinholes to determine the number, then 
look up the name registered after that 
number! Note: kiss impressions should 
be used in preparing forms. 


Charles P. Fitz-Patrick, 1007 N. 64th St.. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Want more bounce in your printing ? 


Try Kimberly-Clark enamels and coated 
papers! They're packed with pep— 
full of fire — made especially to give 
each printing job a bright new person- 








ality! Colors that snap, sing, sparkle— 
blacks that bristle with deep, rich beauty 
—it’s all standard when you print on 
Kimberly-Clark quality papers. And you 
won't pay a premium for old-fashioned 
papermaking methods. The modern, one- 
step process at Kimberly-Clark gives you 
a far better sheet at far, far less cost. Ask 
about Kimberly-Clark papers today — 
there’s one for every printing need. 











Supplies salesmen with 
hot-off-the press case histories 


As manufacturers of high pressure steam 
cleaners, our client apa application 
information to jobbers and prospects in 
many widely differing fields. Naturally, it 
would be far too expensive and time con- 
suming to produce anew folder or evena 
revision of an existing folder every time 
the sales force uncovers additional data. 
To solve the problem, we suggested 
blank data sheets with a standard mast- 
head. As specific studies are received, they 
are multilithed on these forms and re- 
leased immediately. This keeps fresh in- 
formation in the salesmen’s hands so that 
they can assemble case histories pertinent 
to any prospect’s individual problem. 
Also, inquiries can be answered immedi- 
ately with up-to-date information. 


George C. McNutt, 
George C. McNutt Advertising, Oakland, Cal. 


Calendar helps keep stock up to date 


Through a simple revision of their calen- 
dars, manufacturers can increase sales and 
provide a service to their retail and whole- 
sale outlets as well. Add, under the day, 
date and month, a checklist of several 
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items your company sells—adjusted of 
course, for each particular outlet. Then as 
clerks or purchasing agents turn the page 
in the morning, they'll be reminded of 
the items that should be checked and re- 
ordered if necessary. Each month (or 
week) should cover all of the manufac- 
turers’ items, so that within the given 
period of time, a complete inventory will 
have been made. 


Fred Lettino, 45-15 Broadway, 
Astoria, Long Island, New York 


Do you have an idea to swap ? 


Tell it to Kimberly-Clark! >. * 
(9 
All items become the Y a 


property of Kimberly- 
Clark. For each pub- 
lished item, a $50 De- 
fense Bond will be 
awarded to the sender. 
In case of duplicate 
contributions, only the 
first received will be 
eligible for an award. 
Address Idea Ex- 
change Panel, Room 
242, Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Neenah, Wis. 
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Business Around the World 


LONDON e¢ PARIS 





>> In Britain, another case of jitters is developing..... 
British jitters are reflected especially in the recent sharp break in 





prices of Government bonds. During the summer the price trend was strong. 

Government deficit has been mounting to unexpectedly high levels. 

That has investors and bankers worried. 

Important group of labor unions is calling for a slowdown, ask 3 million 
members to quit working overtime. Armament and export industries will be hard 
hit by such a ban. Rejection of wage demands rankles in these unions. 

Government officials and businessmen worry over the touchy labor situation. 

Budget and labor troubles threaten to undermine the Churchill Government's 
two chief aims; control of inflation and the build-up of exports and arms. 























>> Keeping the lid on inflation is getting more difficult in Britain..... 

Important food prices (butter, cheese, sugar, bacon) are to go up Oct. 5. 

Meat prices went up one third on June 15. 

Subsidies on food are being gradually reduced. 

Wage demands naturally grow as prices go up. The Trades Union Congress 
early in September gave lip service to wage restraint but voted for "justifi- 
able" wage increases. That apparently will be an important loophole. 

Government revenues are lower than expected. Tax concessions are partially 
responsible. Government expenditures, especially for arms, are higher. 

Deficit financing, heavy in recent weeks, adds to inflationary pressure. 

Banks, as a result, are in a highly liquid condition. Temptation is to 
increase business loans. Government has worked hard to persuade banks to cut 
down such loans. And the banks have done so. But now bankers are squirming. 

Cutback in imports means fewer goods are coming into the country. Supply 
of goods is off somewhat but demand stays high. More pressure on prices. 

Exports aren't doing too well. In many cases, British export prices seem 
high in a world trade that's getting more competitive every day. 

Thus, inflationary forces of all kinds are hammering at Britain, threaten- 
ing to break through thin walls of resistance. No wonder there are jitters. 
































>> At this crucial point, the British shipbuilding and machinist unions 
decide to ban all overtime and piecework after Oct. 19. 

The 38 unions involved represent workers in aircraft, automobile, machine- 
tool, shipbuilding, electrical and allied industries--Britain's lifeblood. 

Overtime ban will cut arms production. It will also slow down output of 
export and domestic goods and increase unit manufacturing costs. 

The ban is voted to bring added pressure on manufacturers in these indus- 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


tries for having rejected claims for higher wages. 
British Government must compromise this issue, can't allow ban to stand. 





>> This union action is related to what's happening in British car plants. 
Exports of cars have fallen off. Prices are being cut. Every effort is 

being made to shave costs. In the process, some workers have been laid off. 
Layoffs scare British workers. Hence the union ban on overtime work. 








>> Meanwhile, British Government officials and businessmen are tossing around 
a new idea vitally affecting the British automotive industry and its workers. 

Idea is to shift workers and materials out of the automobile industry 
into the making of jet airliners. 

This idea, if put into action, will have American repercussions. 

The British, first to produce commercial jet transports, want to keep a 
corner on the market. American air lines are interested in buying but are put 
off by far-off delivery dates quoted them. 

The way things are set up now, production of British commercial jets will 
not match demand for years to come--if ever. Meantime, American aircraft manu- 
facturers will get into the field, cashing in on British experience. 

But, if more man power and effort can be thrown into the British jet-liner 
program soon, maybe the British can get a good head start on the Americans. 




















>> Thought is that jet liners could be built up into a major export item for 
Britain. Especially since there won't be any competition for several years. 
Competition and import restrictions have hurt British car exports. 
Remember, the whole idea is just in the embryonic stage. British car 
makers, among others, may not go for it. But it's something that bears watching. 





>> French inflation problems are more difficult than the British..... 

French inflation, momentarily checked in the spring, is gathering momentum 
again. French prices once more are creeping upward. Much further advance will 
mean wages (tied to the cost-of-living index) must be raised. 

Pinay deflationary program hangs in the balance. Pinay Government stakes 
its life on stability of prices and wages, on restoring confidence in the franc. 








>> Obstacles Pinay is battling in France are very basic, hard to break down. 
Too many middlemen clog the distribution system in France. There is one 
wholesaler for every six retailers. There is one retail outlet for every 40 
inhabitants, compared with one retailer for every 400 consumers in the U.S. 
Markups of the middlemen are very large. Pinay is combating this by 
freezing all prices at the August 31 level and requiring merchants to post both 
buying and selling prices on their goods. Consumers do the policing. 
Competition between French businessmen often is weak or nonexistent. 
Price-fixing and market-splitting agreements by industry and trade associa- 
tions keep prices high. Trust-busting law is aimed at these practices. 
Tax reforms are designed to hit the middlemen and to help large department 
and chain stores and co-operatives whose profit margins usually are narrower. 
Question is whether France, a nation of small shopkeepers, is going to 


take to new distribution methods that will knock out many shopkeepers. 
Odds are weighted against Pinay as he bucks French business traditions. 
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Go SOUTH, Young Factory! 








SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








The Southern Serves the South 


y ES—go SOUTH and join the countless other 
¢ 


“industrial youngsters” like you who are now 
thriving on a unique combination of opportunities 
and advantages. 

There’s been spectacular industrialization in 
recent years, but there’s still plenty of “growing 
room” here. For compared to other industrialized 
areas in the Nation, the South today is yet in the 
“surface-scratched only” stage of its potential 
industrial greatness. 

So, go SOUTH, young factory — where there’s 
room and reason for the “growing pains” of sound, 
substantial growth—and where your horizons will 
be bright with unlimited opportunity. 


“Look Ahead— Look South!” 


* resident 
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Business activity is within striking dis- 
tance of a new high since the end of 
World War II. 

Factory output rose to 232 on the in- 
dicator in the week ended September 
20, equaling the peak of last February 
and coming within 1 per cent of the 
postwar high of April, 1951. 

Steel operations were scheduled at a 
rate of 111.1 million tons per year 
in the week ended September 27, a 
new high since before the steel strike. 
Productive capacity will grow in com- 
ing months. Output may rise in the 
first quarter of 1953 to a rate of 118 
million tons per year. 

Auto plants turned out 133,000 cars 
and trucks in the week ended Septem- 
ber 20, highest in 15 months. The 
Government has authorized the in- 
dustry to make 1.25 million passenger 
cars in the first quarter of 1953. That, 
with more steel, should keep auto 
plants busy. 

TV-set producers are enjoying a boom. 
Their output mounted to 157,000 sets 
in the week ended September 12, the 
biggest volume in 18 months. Inven- 
tories sank to 212,000, less than half 
those of June. 

Demand for TV sets is being fed by 
public interest in the elections and 
by the Government’s granting of per- 
mits for new broadcasting stations. 
Replacement demand gets bigger each 
year. 

Electrical-appliance manufacturers 
have speeded production to rebuild 
depleted inventories. Stocks were se- 
verely reduced during the steel strike. 

Textile, apparel and leather industries 
are active. In each of them the average 
working time increased more than an 


(1935-39=100) 


FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity. 





hour in August. 
above a year ago. 


Employment was 


Retail trade is above a year ago but 


below the best rate of recent months. 
Department-store sales in the first three 
weeks of September were 5 per cent 
below August. August sales of all re- 
tailers were 5 per cent below June. A 
shortage of new autos was the cause. 


Bret r1oNns 


-_ 
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Loans to Business 
And Agriculture 





1950 1951, 198* 


Source: FRB © 1952, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 


Distribution of goods, measured by 


carloadings, is near the peaks of 1951 
and 1952. 


Bank loans to business and agriculture, 


shown in the top chart up to Septem- 
ber 10, jumped 281 millions in the 
week ended September 17, the big- 
gest rise in 21 months. Bigger volume 
of business is taking more credit. 


PRODUCTION 


(FRB) 
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The rate of growth in business borroy. 
ing, however, has been slower this 
year than in 1950 and 1951. Defeny 
contractors need less added capital 
as work in process is completed and 
delivered at a rate not far from its 
peak. Raw-materials prices have stopped 
going up. Retailers and wholesaler 
are no longer building stocks at q 
fast rate. 

Real estate and consumer loans ar 
expanding. The Government now has 
dropped controls over both _ install. 
ment and mortgage credit. 

Inflation, meanwhile, has 
stopped. 

The cost of living rose only 0.2 per cent 
in the month ended August 15. It had 
climbed 3 per cent in the last year, 
against 7 in the year before. 

Hourly earnings of manufacturing work- 
ers, at $1.66 in August, were no high- 
er than six months earlier and only 4 
per cent above a year ago. Average 
pay is no longer being lifted by a 
shift of workers to higher-paying de. 
fense industries. 

The steelworkers’ wage increase had 
not spread to many other industries 
in August. Average earnings in pr- 
mary-metal industries, which includes 
the steelworkers, jumped to $1.91 per 
hour in August, up 8 cents. 

Inequalities of pay have grown in the 
defense boom. Apparel workers, for 
example, earn $1.29 per hour, up 7 
per cent in 2 years. Workers in pe- 
troleum products earn $2.14 per hour, 
up 17 per cent in 2 years. 

The last quarter of 1952 promises to 
bring a new postwar high in business 
activity. The expansion should con 
tinue in the first half of 1953. 


almost 
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be President ! 


“Of our Student Council, that is. 


OW- “That’s him over there, passing out his cam- 
this paign handbills like an alderman passing 
me out cigars. 

ital “Our school elections used to be pretty dull. 

You know, a couple of funny posters put up 
and in the halls, and that was about it. 

- “But our new Civics teacher, Mr. Leszczynski, 
ped has a theory that we'll learn a heck of a lot 
les more about government and Americanism if 
ta we have less reading and more doing. 

“He started out last year by making two school 
are Parties ... conventions, platforms and all that. 
has And, while we had a lot of fun with our 

g elections, we learned a lot about govern- 
fall. ) - > 

y\ ment at the same time. We've even got a 

y) regular Congress ... with teachers in our 
Lost yf Senate and us pupils in our House of Repre- 


i 


ren 
! 
Ul 
\ 


sentatives. All elected by us, too. 

“One of the things Mr. Leszczynski keeps 
had drumming into us is the Bill of Rights of 
ear the Constitution. He’s pretty hot on the 

; subject of our Freedoms. . . religion, press, 
my speech and the rest. He practically begs us 
IK: 


to appreciate those Freedoms every day of 
igh- OF wee our lives, not just on the Fourth of July and 


y4 on Thanksgiving Day. 
‘age “He’s not so dumb, either. He must’ve figured 
Va we'd sort of take our lessons home and pass A 
de. them along to our families. "Cause since he wD 
came to our school, our Parent-Teacher’s Wh Mj 
hed meetings have been standing-room-only. 4 
* “And last regular Election Day in town, a 
ams more’n 80% of our parents voted. I know i ean 
pii- both of mine did ...and so did my big VA aut y 
des brothers and sisters. \ ST ee 
per “The funny part about it is... Mr. Leszczynski hk ae 
wasn’t even born an American! But he never 
the misses a chance to vote or take an active part 
a in civic affairs. And he keeps reminding us 
a he had to come to this country to find out 
p | what Freedom really means. 
pe TT TAM coos “To show you what us kids think about him gym WA 
our, hit uff 5 Kj 4 .. + he’s the only teacher we don’t have a CHL? 
Hl) HH HH nickname for behind his back.” Wf j 
sto i| | (i | A YL A | 
ness J l/ I Via J 


Hl 
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Republic Building ¢ Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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Republic BECAME strong ina strong and 
free America. Republic can REMAIN 
strong only in an America that remains 


strong and free... an America whose people 
enjoy the many fine products of a modern Beverage 
Industry. And, through the Beverage Industry, Republic 
serves America. Many, many tons of its carbon, alloy, 
and, especially, stainless steels are formed into vats, 
tanks, mixers, bottling machines, vending machines, 
cans, shipping containers and dispensing equipment. 
Steel equipment like this makes it possible for 
Americans to enjoy their favorite tasty and refresh- 
ing beverages the year ‘round. 








* * * 


For a full color reprint of this advertisement, 
write Dept. F, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Ohio 














PRO AND CON OF THE ISSUES 


In Full Text— 


Stevenson: Replace ‘Spiteful’ Taft-Hartley . . . Arbitration Urged 
Eisenhower: ‘A Passion for Peace’... Asia: New Policy Needed 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR STEVENSON TO THE AFL 


(Following is the prepared text of Governor Adlai E. 
Stevenson’s address before the AFL national convention at 
New York City, Sept. 22, 1952.) 

I appreciate very much your invitation to speak here to- 
day. This convention has followed the American tradition 
of giving a hearing to both parties to an argument. I am glad 
to take my turn. 

You have been transacting your business here for eight 
days. This makes it high time for a little humor. But I fear 
that some people may be listening who don’t like the light 
touch, although they don’t seem to mind the heavy one, pro- 
vided it is made by a Republican and not a Democrat. 

But there is business before your house and I propose to 
get right to it, obeying, so far as I can, what is coming to 
be known as the new Republican law of gravity. 

I have been told that I should try to make you roar with 
enthusiasm. I would not do that even if I could. After all, 
you are responsible leaders of organized labor, which, if it 
does not act responsibly, could do the nation and, therefore, 
the labor movement infinite harm. And I, in turn, am a can- 
didate for the most important individual responsibility on 
earth. If I were more comforted by your cheers than your 
thought I would hardly merit the confidence of responsible 
men. I would rather make you think than make you roar. So 
you will, I hope, understand that what little I have to say, 
or rather to add, to the many speeches you have already 
dutifully listened to, is intended for your heads, not your 
hands. And if I don’t start any cheers I hope at least I shall 
not stop any minds. 

First I want to dispose of this matter of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The Democratic platform says the Taft-Hartley Act is 
“inadequate, unworkable, and unfair,” and should be re- 
placed by aenew law. I developed, on Labor Day, the five 
basic respects in which the present law seems to me defec- 
tive. and I outlined five principles to guide the writing of 
a new one. 

How to get a new one? The method, whether by amend- 
ment of the existing law or replacement with a new one, has, 
frankly, seemed to me less important than the objective. 
But, because the required changes are major changes, be- 
cause the present law is spiteful, and because it has become 
a symbol of dissension and bitterness, I urge, therefore, 
as I did on Labor Day, that the Taft-Hartley Act be repealed. 

The Republican platform commends the Taft-Hartley Act 
because among other things it guarantees to the workingman 
“the right to quit his job at any time.” 

To this deceit they add the insistence that the real issue 
here is whether the present law should be “amended” or 
“repealed.” That is not the real issue. The real issue is what 
changes should be made in the law. But if repeal were in 
itself the issue I would remind Senator Taft that he himself 
has publicly recognized 23 mistakes in his favorite law. It 
seems not unreasonable to recommend that a. tire with 23 
punctures and 5 blowouts needs junking and not a recap job 
with reclaimed Republican rubber. 

There has been, too, the usual barrage of intemperate 
name-calling. Why is it that when political ammunition runs 
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low the rusty artillery of abuse is always wheeled into ac. 
tion? To face the facts on labor relations is to be accused of 
“captivity,” and of “turning left.” These are words without 
roots, weeds which grow in darkness and wither in the sun, 
But the sun is sometimes slow to rise—especially in campaign 
years. And I am reminded of the saying that a lie can travel 
around the world while the truth is putting on its boots. 

The final Republican maneuvers were executed on. this 
platform last Wednesday. I am grateful that it was a Repub. 
lican, Senator Morse, who revealed so masterfully how all of 
those explosions we heard were only blank cartridges. 

It is proposed now apparently to change the Taft-Hartley 
Act in just two respects: by removing what the speaker called 
the union-busting clauses, and by making employers, like 
union leaders, swear they are not Communists. The tinkling 
sound of these little words was unfortunately smothered by 
the thundering silence of all that was left unsaid. 

On only one point was there anything even approaching a 
joining of the issues. 

It was charged that I had “embraced” the principle of 
“compulsion,” by asking for the power as President to “com- 
pel” arbitration of disputes which threaten the national 
safety. Now, after the great reunion on the loveseat at Co- 
lumbia University, I respect the General’s authority on the 
subject of embraces. But, if he wrote what he said, he had 
not read what I said. 

My proposal was, and is that, if Congress sees fit to di- 
rect the President to intervene in a labor dispute, it should 
give him the authority to try, among other things, to have 
that dispute referred to arbitration. I did not say that he 
should be given the power to “compel” arbitration. I recom- 
mended a flexibility of procedures, all built around the medi- 
ation process, to replace the present requirement that in all 
of these cases the collective bargaining process be stopped 
dead by a court order. 

What my distinguished opponent would do I cannot deter- 
mine. If that was his purpose he succeeded. He says he is 
against compulsion. Yet he seems to support the present law, 
which compels men to work under court injunction for 80 
days on terms they have rejected. There can be no greater 
compulsion than this. If I read what he says as fairly as I 
can, I gather that in fact he recognizes this; and agrees with 
me, and with you, that the labor injunction is not a fair or 
effective dispute-settling device. He cites with approval the 
Norris-La Guardia Act, which was passed, so he said, under 
his party’s Administration in 1932. This will seem like a 
pretty broad claim to those who remember that the House 
of Representatives in the 72d Congress was safely Demo- 
cratic in its majority, and who can’t see much resemblance 
between Republicans like George Norris and Fiorello La 
Guardia, on the one hand, and Senator Taft and Represent- 
ative Hartley, on the other. He didn’t mention the fact that 
that Act virtually outlawed the labor injunction in the fed- 
eral courts or that it had been seriously cut down by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

But the Republican candidate in his talk to you did recog- 
nize squarely that issuing injunctions “will not settle the 
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underlying fundamental problems which cause a strike.” 
That is one statement we can all agree with. The trouble is 
that the Taft-Hartley Act was written by those who don't. 

But enough of the labor-relations law. There are other 
problems of equal concern to American labor. 

When many of you first came into this business, the only 
job of American labor—and it was a tough one—was to organize 
workers and to bargain with employers. This is still perhaps 
your main job. But you have also greatly expanded your in- 
terests, and broadened yout horizons. 

One of the most significant developments in our national 
life is that American labor is today much more than an instru- 
ment for collective bargaining. It has become a vital agency of 
a working democracy. 

Your purposes extend to making America strong in a free 
and peaceful world, and to seeking all the democratic goals 
to which the Government of this country is dedicated. 

I should like, therefore, to discuss with you how we can 
best make this relationship work—this partnership, if you 
please, between Government and an independent organiza- 
tion like the American Federation of Labor devoted to com- 
mon ends. 

We recognize, to begin with, that in this partnership no 
partner can be allowed to dominate the other. Labor unions, 
like all private persons and organizations, must maintain an 
independence from Government. Government, including po- 
litical parties, must be independent of any private bodies. 

As spokesman for the Democratic Party I put this in 
plain language, not because you of the A.F. of L. misunder- 
stand but because others try to misrepresent. I am glad that 
the Democratic Party and the American Federation of Labor 
have both been guided for a long time now by the same 
stars—stars that lead us toward the realization of human hopes 
and desires. But our functions are different, and our responsi- 
bilities are to different, even if partially overlapping, groups. 
The Democratic Party is the party of all the people. Were it 
otherwise we should be false to democracy itself. 

We seek then a pattern for full co-operation, but one which 
recognizes our mutual independence. 

What are the specific things we can do in moving to- 
gether toward the human goals we hold in common? 

We can start, because the opportunity is so obvious, by 
making the Department of Labor a more effective service 
agency. To mention a few specific possibilities here is to 
suggest many others: 

1. Given sufficient funds, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics could better perform its essential service as keeper 
of the people’s budget, and serve a much broader func- 
tion than it now can. 

2. We should consider a labor counterpart of the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service, to help train the men who 
make democracy work in the labor unions and around 
the bargaining tables. 

3. Retraining men who are replaced by machines and 
directing them to new jobs, where now we simply pay 
them unemployment compensation, could save both man 
power and money. 

4. The National Labor Relations Board, operating out- 
side the Labor Department but in this same field, must 
be staffed to process cases in half the time it now takes, 
for in this field particularly “justice delayed is justice 
denied.” 

5. The problem of the migrant farm laborers, over 
1 million Americans who move with the sun and the 
seasons, their lives often bleak cycles of exploitation and 
rejection, certainly invites compassionate attention. 
Strengthening the Labor Department is an old subject. 

Advocacy is easier than action. But I lay what I hope is not 
immodest claim here to at least a journeyman’s qualifica- 
tions. My apprenticeship was served in getting at least a 
partial labor program—over 50 bills—through a Republican 
legislature. 
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It will also be an important development in democracy 
that men and women will come in ever-increasing numbers 
from your ranks to positions of key responsibility in Govern- 
ment. 

What you have to offer, in all of our essential governmental 
programs, has been perhaps best proven by the contribu- 
tions you have already made on the international front. 

Your effective fight against Communism goes clear back to 
the time it was called Bolshevism. You have licked it to a 
frazzle in your own houses, and you have gone after the roots 
from which it grows. ; 

I join with my distinguished opponent in saluting you for 
these accomplishments. One wonders why his party forgot 
them when, in 1946, they singled you out as peculiarly sus- 
picious characters and required your taking a special vath of 
loyalty. 

I am not courting or embracing when I acknowledge and 
applaud the job you have done, not only through the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, the Economic Co-operation Ad- 
ministration, the Department of State, but through your own 
offices—rejecting the Communist-front World Federation of 
Trade Unions, pressing the case in the United Nations against. 
forced labor in the Soviet Union, supporting free trade- 
unions in Europe and Asia and South America, helping build 
up popular resistance wherever the spiked wall of Russia 
throws its shadow over free men and women. Where men’s 
minds have been poisoned against democracy, many will 
learn again that America is free only as they hear from you 
that you are free. To the workers of other nations, yours is 
today the clearest voice America has. 

I am proud, as a Democrat, that a Democratic Administra- 
tion has recognized this and I hope that more and jnore 
union leaders will be called upon to serve their country 
abroad. We need diplomats who speak to people in the 
accents of the people. Ambassadors in overalls can be the 
best salesmen of democracy. 

There are other tasks ahead, many of them here at home. 
President Truman listed the biggest among these jobs in his 
message to this convention—the priority jobs in making 
America still stronger, ever more healthy. 

How well we meet these problems together will depend 
upon these things: 

First, that we understand each other. 

Second, that we exercise our powers always with firm 

self-restraint. 

Third, that we hold fast to the conviction that only 

people are important. . 

The understanding which flows between the party for 
which I speak and the group you represent requires no 
detailing here. To remember the loneliness, the fear and the 
insecurity of men who once had to walk alone in huge fac- 
tories, beside huge machines—to realize that labor unions have 
meant new dignity and pride to millions of our countrymen, 
human companionship on the job and music in the home, to 
be able to see what larger pay checks mean not to a man as 
an employe but as a husband and a father—to know these 
things is to understand what American labor means. 

Franklin Roosevelt knew these things. Harry Truman knows 
these things. They are the imponderable human elements that 
some among us, unhappily, have never understood. 

Now, as to the exercise of our powers. 

The Democratic Party has been entrusted for 20 years 
with the awesome responsibility of leadership in governing 
the United States. During these years, the labor unions have 
become strong and vigorous. American labor, too, has enor- 
mous power today—and enormous responsibilities. 

To responsible men, power is no source of satisfaction. 
It is rather cause for very real humility. It is the whole history 
of mankind that power, lacking the inner strength of self- 
restraint, will be eventually cast down. 

It is the history of the Republican Party that it supported, 
and was supported by, those interests which believed that 
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freedom meant the right to exercise economic power without 
restraint. And that party was cast down. 

It has been the basic belief of the Democratic Party that 
only human freedoms are basic, and that economic power 
must be exercised so as not to curtail them. We hold, too, that 
the power of Government must be restricted to the point that 
Government stands never as master, always as servant. 

It is no less essential to the future of democracy that 
American labor walk wisely with its power. Your awareness 
of this has been shown in many practical ways. There is, 
most recently perhaps, the forthright and heartening manner 
in which you have attacked the problem of jurisdictional 
strikes. Your joint-board procedure in the building trades 
and your prohibitions upon picketing in support of jurisdic- 
tional claims are examples of sound self-regulation directed 
against the abuse, and therefore the corruption, of power. 
You have expressed your willingness to accept procedures 
which recognize the priority of the public interest in national- 
emergency disputes. You today accept the fact that, in the 
private free-enterprise system which we all recognize as basic 
to our liberty and our prosperity, employes can prosper only 
as their employers do, and that irresponsible demands are 
only self-defeating. 

Yet American labor, like the Democratic Party, faces new 
and uncharted tomorrows. You, as we, will be challenged 
anew to measure up to the demands of both freedom and 
power. The future of democracy, perhaps the future of the 
world, depends upon the exercise of power, by America’s 
private and public bodies alike, with that self-restraint which 
separates power from tyranny, and order from chaos. 

The fullest guarantee against irresponsibility lies in the con- 
stant reminder that people, and only people, are important. 

American labor’s whole purpose has been to restore to 


people the status and dignity they lost when the sprawling ‘ 


factories reached out and engulfed them. Hence, for example, 
your insistence that there be a community law of job rights- 
seniority rules—to stand beside the law of property rights, 

Equally has the Democratic Party drawn its strength from 
the people. We have built our program on their hopes, stood 
by them in adversity, and found the measure of our ae. 
complishment in their welfare. We have written the laws of 29 
years from pictures in our minds of men and women who are 
tired after a full day, who are defeated if a week’s wages 
won't buy a week’s food, who are out of a job, or are sick or 
have finished a life’s work. We believe in a Government with 
a heart. 

Yet we are told—you of American labor, and we of the 
Democratic Party—that we have gone too far. 

What do they mean? Are they saying that our people are 
too well fed, too well clothed, too well housed? Do thiey say 
that our children are getting more and better schooling than 
they should? Have we gone too fast in our efforts to provide 
equal opportunities to working men and women of all raceg 
and creeds? Are the 62 million workers in America too healthy, 
too happy? Should fewer of them be working? 

The Republicans say they want a change. Let them, then, 
speak out: Which of these things do they want changed? 

With mutual understanding, with a humbling sense of our 
power, with belief in our masters, the people, we shall see to 
it that these things are not changed. 

I want, in closing, to salute a tradition of leadership which 
embodies all I have been trying to say. The foundations of 
that tradition were laid by Samuel Gompers. They have been 
built upon by William Green. You have held, sir, to the ideal 
of democratic leadership—the leadership which seeks the good 
of all, the leadership of him who wants only to serve. 
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(Following is text of address prepared for delivery by 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower at Cincinnati, Ohio, September 
22.) 

I have come before you tonight to speak of war and of 
peace. 

These are solemn subjects—as solemn as birth and life and 
death themselves. Their very mention brings quick stabs of 
hope and fear to every heart and every home in our nation. 

Our lives are caught in the vise of a harsh paradox. As I 
speak to you at this moment—here in the heartland of Ameri- 
ca—we all know that, across the great expanse of our country, 
millions are enjoying peaceful pleasures. They are relaxing 
in the comfort of commonplace joys—watching a movie, cheer- 
ing at a ball game, driving along country roads. A magic snap- 
shot—capturing at this instant the whole life of this country 
from sea to sea—would proclaim a people happy and at peace. 

But the truth—the bitter truth that makes this paradox 
in which we live—is hidden in such a picture. The truth is 
that the shadow of war falls across this whole people. 

We are in a cold war now. Its intensity and complexity at 
times seem greater even than in a hot war. For the moment 
the shooting is confined for America to Korea. 

Tonight—while the life of a nation at peace goes on at home 
—the casualty lists in Korea grow. Tonight tens of thousands 
of American boys know that they will be called to serve in 
the armed forces before the end of the year. Tonight, all over 
our land, great factories are blazing with light as thousands of 
our workers toil to fire the furnaces, to speed the assembly 
lines, to tool the machines—from which will come the weapons 
of war. 

This is the shadow that escapes the camera’s eye. This is 
the shadow that haunts the hopes of all of us. 

I repeat: This is a solemn subject. I cannot make light of 
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it, so I have come here to state the truth as I know it, the 
truth—plain and unvarnished. 

I can summarize the purpose of all I have to say in a four- 
word axiom of Jefferson: “Peace is our passion.” 

Peace is my passion! 

You all know that in World War II I carried special re- 
sponsibilities in planning and pressing the defeat of the Nazi 
and Fascist aggressors. You all know that—from the first 
perilous landings in North Africa in the dark autumn of 1942, 
on to our entry into the ruins of Berlin more than two and a 
half years later—millions of my uniformed countrymen and | 
lived through war. We know its cost, its pain, its waste, its 
horror. We know these things not from having read about 
them or from being told about them. They and I know from 
having lived with them. 

It is my prayer that neither you nor your sons, nor I nor 
my son, may again have to live through long years with these 
agonies. 

You can well imagine my amazement when I read that an 
American public figure would allow his appetite for public 
office to inspire the false charge against me that I would 
encourage war, that I would encourage the use of guns to 
achieve any goal of our foreign policy. 

Now let us proceed to look at the facts that form this para- 
dox in which we live. Let us look at these facts with um 
compromising candor. 

The United States possesses superlative physical strength. 
This strength comprises much more than our great expanse 
of land and our bounty in natural resources. We—who make 
up only 7 per cent of the world’s population—produce 50 per 
cent of the world’s manufactured goods. Our steel production 
is over three times that of the Soviet Union. In petroleum, 
aluminum, electric power, our superiority is even greater. 
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‘In inventive talent and in the technical skill of our working 
men and women we are unmatched. 

These are crucial facts—heartening facts. But they are also 
facts that give a sharp edge to the questiori: How well, how 
wisely have we used our strength? Have our economic power 
and capacity been converted into political achievement in the 
great quest for peace? 

The answer lies in the record of the last seven years. 
We-the free world, led by this mighty America—have been 
sing whole nations to the enemies of freedom. Around the 
globe, from Czechoslovakia to China, there has been a suc- 
cession of disasters. In the awful mathematics of human souls, 
the free world has been losing at the rate of 100 million a 
year-100 million people each year taken captive and put to 
work for their masters. 

No one, not even the blindest partisan, can call this a proud 
record. At times the pitiless pressure of Communism has been 
checked by brave emergency attempts that rallied men of all 
parties to make up the deficiencies in our national leadership. 
These attempts have produced the economic help of the 
Marshall Plan and the program of military aid to Greece and 
Turkey. Both were enactments of the Republican 80th Con- 
gess, the Congress so long vilified by the Administration. 
These measures have helped to steady both the economic and 
the nervous systems of our allies. They could hardly have 
been expected to do more in the making of our foreign policy. 
Dollars and guns are no substitute for brains and will power. 

Let me pause to say that when I speak of brains and will 
power, I am speaking of the two most essential, utterly in- 
dispensable needs of our Government in the winning of the 
peace. Either, without the other, will fail. It is not hard to 
find men long on courage and short on brains. But this is no 
time for boldness without reflection and purpose. 

It is not hard to find men of fine intellect and faint heart. 
But this is no time for men of refined and elaborate indecision. 
Our need—our most urgent need—is the leadership of men 
whose strength of mind is matched_by their strength of will. 
Itis men of this stamp who will be brought to Washington to 
shape and execute our foreign policy when our new ad- 
ministration takes office next January. 

The unhappy record of the last seven years finds its climax 
in Korea. Here are the plain facts of that political catastrophe. 
In January of 1950, our Secretary of State declared that 
America’s so-called “defensive perimeter” excluded areas on 
the Asiatic mainland such as Korea. He said in part: “No 
person can guarantee these areas against military attack. It 
must also be clear that such a guarantee is hardly sensible or 
necessary . . . itis a mistake . . . in considering Pacific and 
Far Eastern problems to become obsessed with military con- 
siderations.” 

Five months later Communist tanks were rolling over the 
$8th parallel to assault South Korea. Twenty-seven months 
later the United States had suffered 120,000 casualties in a 
bloody, continuing conflict. Who made the mistake to which 
the Secretary of State referred? I leave the answer to you. 
Now let me make myself clear—clear beyond the capacity 
of any tongue to twist and distort—I proudly salute the gal- 
lant American fight in Korea. It has been in the same heroic 
spirit, fought with the same bravery and skill, shown by 
American airmen who—on the other side of the globe—four 
years ago saved our position in Berlin. 

Moreover, I believe that the decision to fight to hold 
Korea—like the decision to struggle so bravely to hold Berlin— 
Was an inescapable decision. 

What I deplore in these cases of Berlin and Korea is this: 
The incompetence of political leaders which made military 
action necessary. Our servicemen were summoned to snatch 
military victory from political defeat. Democracies cannot 
afford the luxury of assigning armies of soldiers to go around 
“picking up” after their statesmen. 

The American people have been condemned by such 
policies to live in a purgatory of improvisation. 
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Surely something better can be found. 
Yet all we have been offered is a program of bits and pieces 


—a plan here, a program there, a loan here, a doctrine there— 
an endless game of makeshift and make-believe. 


It simply isn’t good enough. 

A deadly result of this playing by ear has been to frustrate 
the free world’s quest for unity. I mean this in three quite 
specific senses. Here they are: 

We have no single, coherent policy in Asia on which 
all our allies agree. Despite all the conferences, in these 
seven years of perilous peace, in all the capitals of the 
Western world, we still—in plain fact—have not agreed 
among ourselves on what precisely to do in Asia. Even 
the unleashing of a great war—and the Korean conflict 
is a great war—has not proved sufficient incentive to our 
statesmen to achieve such unity. 

We have, similarly, failed to use our influence to the 
fullest to bring about unity in Western Europe. I mean 
real and tangible unity—the kind of unity of which Italy’s 
great Prime Minister De Gasperi spoke last week. This 
means a unity not of words and forms and gestures—but a 
unity of currencies, of trade policies, of armies. 

We have, lastly, failed to achieve a real unity of spirit 
with our allies. The truth is that the spirit of our relation- 
ship with them has remained too much that irksome bond 
which binds debtor and creditor. Many of our allies are 
bound to us more by the loans which they have needed, 
than by a faith which our policies and practices should 
inspire. 

There is one big block on the road to understanding. It is 
the fear among many Europeans that in the struggle between 
Russia and the United States, they aré merely our pawns. 
This is a fear we together must seek to remove. 

I do not cite these failures to find partisan pleasure in them. 
I cite them with a constructive purpose. For these failures 
point to what must be the first, most important goals 
of a new Administration and a new foreign policy. I 
stated many of these goals in a recent speech in Phila- 
delphia. Chief among them in this connection are these: 
agreement among our interested Western allies on a_sin- 
gle policy in Asia, and the realistic pursuit of true unity in 
Western Europe itself. 

This kind of leadership in the free world can work political 
wonders. But it demands, above all else, fidelity to our princi- 
ples. And these principles—I have said before and I repeat it 
once again—do not permit our acquiescing in the perpetual 
enslavement of any peoples. These principles demand that we 
use every political, every economic, every psychological tactic 
to see that the liberating spirit, in the nations conquered by 
Communism, shall never perish. 

Thus, we shall help each captive nation to maintain an out- 
ward strain against its Moscow bond. The lands closed in 
behind the Iron Curtain will seethe with discontent: their 
peoples, not servants docile under a Soviet master, but ardent 
patriots yearning to be free again. Nothing is so damaging to 
a tyrant’s war machine as the steadfast spirit of an unhappy 
people. 

Can it be true that an Administration spending billions for 
the economic and military revival of Western Europe thinks 
it can succeed in the long run without opening opportunities 
in Eastern Europe? 

This position—I stress it to destroy all doubt—is the farthest 
thing from an act of war. It is a fact of morality. It is a fact 
of America’s enlightened self-interest. We declare—simply 
and firmly—that we, the free of the Western World, can never 
find our salvation in any attempt to stand apart and live com- 
pletely alone in this world. 

Now the record of our failures and problems to this date is 
sobering enough in itself. But consider the smugness with 
which the Administration policy makers have accepted their 
failures. Everybody is out of step but the Democratic Ad- 
ministration. 
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A Senate preparedness subcommittee, headed by a Demo- 
crat, reports that our air forces today have fewer pianes than 
when the Korean war began. But the Administration candi- 
date knows better than the subcommittee. He said two weeks 
ago: “The fight for rearmament is going well.” 

Most Americans think our Government ought to find a 
way to hasten the end of the bloody war in Korea. But last 
week in San Francisco the Administration candidate scolded 
the American people for their anxiety—lightly telling them 
that this war is no athletic event, no mere 100-yard dash. 

No American family that has a boy fighting in the moun- 
tains of far-off Korea needs any such reminder. 

It takes smugness to try to stifle critics, as the Democrat 
candidate did last week, with the epigram that, “A wise man 
does not try to hurry history.” Every American knows the 
answer to that one: Neither a wise man nor a brave man lies 
down on the tracks of history to wait for the train of the future 
to run over him. 

I cite these smug evasions, however, not merely because 
they point out plainly the things against which I am fighting. 
I cite them because they suggest what I am fighting for in this 
campaign. 

The American people need a Government that knows 
enough about arms and armies to work out the most defense 
at less cost with the least delay. 

It needs a Government that recognizes the Korean war 
as a critical problem demanding solution. 

It needs a Government willing to call upon all its members 
for absolute loyalty without fear that investigations might 
reveal some of them as disloyal. 

It needs a Government that is in a hurry to face its prob- 
lems, however tough they may be. 

The business at hand, I repeat, is serious and solemn. We 
face—to East and to West—plain peril. 

Stalin said—and let us never forget it—through Asia runs 
“the road to victory in the West.” His legions are well started 
along that road already. 

A hundred years ago, Americans began to see that vital link 
between East and West. Since Commodore Matthew Perry 
set off on his expedition to Japan in 1852, America has been 
keenly alive to the fate of Asia. In that same year, Secretary 
of State William Seward asked: “Who does not see... 
that the Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands, and the vast 
regions beyond, will become the chief theater of events in the 
world’s great hereafter?” 

A whole century later the Democrat Administration was 
following a policy perverse enough to deny that plain truth. 
The result has been the loss of China. 

On the other side of the world, in Europe, the free world 
has struggled manfully to hold its own. There, at least, 
America did not wait for the dust to settle. 

Yet, after the years I have spent in Europe, I cannot honest- 
ly report that we are universally respected even among our 
friends there. And this is another tragedy. 

Ever since Benjamin Franklin, in 1776, first represented 
our new nation in Paris, American diplomacy has commanded 
a certain honor. We did, at times, anger some peoples and 
nations. But we rarely bewildered them. Rarely did we seem 
to vacillate from bluster to appeasement. 

How has this come to pass, that our America should, at the 
precise moment of its high responsibility, command such low 
respect? 

There are bitter causes for this failure. 

First! We must remember that any Administration’s 
domestic character is faithfully—and I might say fatefully— 
mirrored in the image it offers to a foreign people. A Govern- 
ment that does not stir the pride of its own people cannot 
excite the respect of others. 

Second: Our loose economic policies have done more than 
harass our own people with the torments of inflation. They 
have also sown confusion abroad. Huge loans made to aid 
foreign economies have lost millions of dollars of their true 
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meaning because uncontrolled inflation has wiped out a g a 
part of their value. 

Third: We have allowed our policies to become shadows 
by doubt and indecision. This is a fact of the spirit, and if 
is not easy to define to those who prefer to be blind to _ 
But the Democrat candidate gave us, in his recent San Fray, 
cisco speech, a dismaying example of this faintness of hea! 
this curiously defensive way of thinking. He was speaking gf 
taxes and he said: “With 85 per cent of our budget allocated 
to defense, it is the Soviet Union which now fixes the level of 
our defense expenditures and thus our tax rates.” 

It is true, of course, that the American taxpayer jj 
burdened heavily by Soviet threat. But what the Demoen 
nominee confessed was that under the present Administratig 
policy the American taxpayer is dancing to the Soviet 
and not getting for his tax dollar a clear, coherent plan to 
away with the menace of war. The tell-tale wording of tha 
statement reflects the surrender of initiative to 
Communists. 

Fourth: This loss of initiative has sapped unity at home q 
policy abroad. How could men of different parties have ; 
chance properly to debate foreign issues when lack of for 
sight has allowed us to drift between emergencies, leaving 
us no recourse but hasty action when a new emergency w, 
upon us? And how could one expect such unity of opinion an 
purpose when our Congress lacked confidence in our Depart 
ment of State? 

There can be no effective appeal to the Administratio 
or its heirs to correct its own failings and abuses. When y 
ask them for a rational explanation of the disaster in China 
they tell you, as the Democrat candidate did last week: Let’ 
talk about India. 

What can be gained by an appeal to men who are 9 
supremely sure that they are right? Only those who are will 
ing to be taught can learn. These men have closed their mi 
to learning a diplomacy of strength. They are on a revolvin 
wheel that never stops: The more they talk of “adjustment” 
of “compromise,” the more they encourage the Soviet Uni 
to keep up aggressive pressure on them; and that very aggres 
sive pressure in turn softens their will to oppose the Soviet 

Where, then, shall America turn? How may we hope tha 
free men may rule the future—rather than be ruled by it? 

I have discussed the evils that beset us precisely becausy 
they so clearly dictate their own remedy. 

We need a Government that will so arouse the pride A 
Americans as to win respect from other peoples. 

We need a Government that can maintain a sound Ameti 
can economy and check the menace of inflation that cheats ouj 
own people and our friends abroad. 

We need a Government that will establish a foreign policy 
which is the product of true moral and material values and 
not the product of blackmail extorted by the Soviet Union. 

We need a Government insuring that our Congress, and "| 














Department of State will work, not in bitter conflict a 
mutual distrust, but with common sense and common purpose 
We need a Government that will substitute candor fof 
guile; that will not exhaust itself trying to hide its mistakes 
but will work tirelessly to repair those already committed. 

We need a Government with the clearness of mind and thé 
steadiness of will that alone can give pause to the aggress0! 
and, ultimately, peace to the world. 

Only a Government of this stature can win the peace. Fol 
peace is not the automatic result of military victory, o 
economic or political victory—not even of moral victory. Peacé 
is the reward reserved for those who, guided by confidence it 
themselves and faith in God, will develop their utmost i 
material and moral strength and devote that strength to this 
righteous cause of peace. 

If we do this, we will save America from becoming a be 
leaguered outpost of a weary democratic world. We will pr 
claim America to be—what she must ever be—the headquarte 
of freedom. 
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HERE WAS SOMETHING characteristically American 

about the way the nation last Tuesday night rose to 
the defense of a public man who had in effect been 
charged with a lack of integrity. 

There was something dynamic about the prompt ver- 
dict of vindication which swept over the wires in an 
avalanche of telegrams advising the Republican Na- 
tional Committee that Senator Nixon had met the test 
and should remain as Vice-presidential nominee. 

That same American jury—probably the largest 
single audience ever assembled before television to lis- 
ten to and watch a candidate for high office—passed 
judgment in its own discerning manner on the frank- 
ness and the candor of Richard Nixon and his forth- 
right revelation of the financial details of his life. Pub- 
lic opinion never seemed more spectacular. 


But the dramatic episode now has gone beyond 
the question that had been raised about the personal 
integrity of a candidate. It has opened up for further 
review in an impersonal sense the whole subject of 
campaign contributions, special funds, and the meth- 
ods of financing present-day political campaigns. In 
that respect the affair is perhaps the most salutary de- 
velopment in American politics in a century. 

This is because the American people—millions of 
them—have learned for the first time that men of means 
give thousands of dollars apiece to help elect candidates 
for the Presidency and Vice Presidency and candidates 
for the Senate and House of Representatives. They are 
learning that public disclosure and reports to Congress 
do not entirely dispose of the ethics or proprieties in- 
volved. For nobody knows what sort of personal obli- 
gations are incurred by the candidate who accepts for 
his election fund the money of rich men with special 
interests to serve if they choose to abuse the relationship 
between a contributor and candidate by asking for spe- 
cial favors. 

Nor does it end the suspicion of possible wrongdoing 
to say that there is something “different” about funds 
contributed before election and those contributed af- 
ter election. The obligation is the same in either case. 
An obligation incurred through large-sized campaign 
contributions before election does not disappear the 
moment the election results are announced and the re- 
cipient candidate wins office. Then is when it usually 
takes effect, in contrast to the situation that prevails 
with the contributor to the losing candidate. 

It has been well said that America should not make 
it impossible or difficult for a man of modest means tu 
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run for office, leaving the opportunity of service only 
to rich men. But, by the same token, it must be said that 
the American people cannot countenance a system 
whereby mostly rich men contribute the funds that 
help elect our Presidents and Vice Presidents and our 
members of Congress. 

Dependence on campaign funds as at present col- 
lected and the continued financial support of private or- 
ganizations or groups of individuals, no matter how 
worthy their purposes, is morally wrong. 

The American Federation of Labor and the CIO 
make public in every congressional campaign the names 
of the candidates they endorse or oppose, and publi- 
cize the votes those members have cast in Congress for 
specific items of labor legislation. Then the two na- 
tional labor organizations send into the congressional 
districts $5,000 here and $10,000 there. They send money 
to the campaign funds of the Senators and Representa- 
tives who have voted their way on labor legislation, 
and they contribute money to cause the defeat of those 
members of Congress who have refused to bow to the 
labor-union demands. 

How many persons know that the two big national la- 
bor organizations do this in every congressional cam- 
paign, and that a fund of $2,000,000 is planned for this 
very campaign to reward members of Congress who 
have voted “right” and to punish those who have voted 
“wrong’’? 








A solution to the whole problem would be for 
Congress to limit campaign contributions from any 
single source to a maximum of ten dollars each. Let 
the two national political parties solicit such contribu- 
tions not just once every four years but throughout 
every year. Let the national parties organize permanent 
staffs and fund-raising machinery for periodic drives to 
provide campaign funds for members of Congress as 
well as for presidential campaigns. 

Surely there are two million public-spirited citizens 
who would give ten dollars each to a national political 
party, and this would provide $20,000,000 for presiden- 
tial and congressional campaigns. Public disclosure of 
sums collected and expended should, of course, be re- 
quired by law every six months. 

In this way, no rich contributors would “own” a pub- 
lic servant, and no pressure group would be permitted 
to bludgeon members of Congress into voting a certain 
way by promising to extend or withhold financial sup- 
port for political campaigns. The time for such a re- 
form is long overdue. 
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Another new development using 






F. Goodrich Chemical ===: 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make this 


material. We supply the Geon resin for the coating only. 


Tough Hide for the Symbol of Morey 


ou’LL find the red cross of the 
Army Medical Service in any 
climate, on any battlefront—a symbol 
of help and care for those who need it. 

The fact that the marker is in global 
use calls for material able to stand up 
under a strong sun, biting cold, fumes, 
grease or oil, and roughest handling — 
yet always recognizable as the emblem 
of the Medical Service. 

Geon helps answer these demands. 
Red cotton duck is coated with a clear 
plastisol based on Geon paste resin. 
It is then cut to size and attached to a 
similarly Geon-treated white material, 


to form the symbol on short notice. 
The emblem is fade-resistant and tough 
as they come! 

This example may give you an idea 
for developing or improving a product 
for heavy duty outdoors. With all the 
other advantages you get with Geon 
materials, you have a variety that opens 
up unlimited possibilities! For they can 
be used for molding, casting, coating 
or dipping. 

Geon-based plastisols—or other 
Geon resins, latices or compounded 
plastics—may be just what you need to 
start a product on its way to sales 


success. We'll help you with technical 
advice. Just write Dept. D-10, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Canada: 
Kitchener, Ontario. Cable address: 
Goodchemco, 





GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 











On the Rue de la Paix, on 5th Avenue, Bond Street 
or Main Street—there’s a style show in progres 
every hour of every day... Passing across the 
scene are the woolens of Britain, the fashion 

of France, the styles and fabrics of America- 

all adding importantly to the universal appea 
of fine clothing. 


The contributions of America are distinctive. 

In part, it’s the way we cut our fabrics—mostly 
it’s the fine quality of the fabrics themselves, 
whether of natural fibers, synthetics or blends. 
In all three, Monsanto textile chemistry has a 
lot to do with the finished, well-dressed result. 
(See below for a few examples.) 


So, whenever you hear the expression “how 
smart”—in whatever language—directed at 
Americans on the world’s style stage, it’s a salute 
to the American textile industry and its 
progressive use of textile chemicals. 


Monsanto CHEMICAL CoMPANY, 
1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal, Vancouver. 


MONSANTO TEXTILE CHEMICALS 

For Finishing—Duraset* and Resloom finishes for 
embossed and glazed cottons... Resloom* finishes 
for shrinkage-resistant and washable woolens; 
wool-rayon blends with wrinkle resistance and lively 
“hand”... Syton* to give a worsted-like feel and 
appearance to rayon-wool blends. 


Merlon* dispersions and solutions for stiff, durable 
“hand” in cotton dress goods and sheetings; also 

in woolens, synthetics... Catalyst AC for uniformity 
of resin application and retention, improved fabric 
performance ... Rezgard* which meets rigid 
government standards as flame-retardant for 
cottons, synthetics. 


For Sizing —Stymer* synthetic resin is a tough, 
uniform size for filament acetate, Orlon and viscose. 


For Spinning—Syton spinning agent for woolens, 
worsted and wool-rayon blends. Increases yarn 
strength 10% to 30%, greatly improves “spinnability.” 
For Scouring, Dyeing—Santomerse* and Sterox* 
detergents; wetting agents; tetrasodium 
pyrophosphate and other sodium phosphates. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





